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THE SECOND MRS. TILLOTSON. 


BOOK THE FIRST. 

CUAPTEll I. 

THE TWO PASSENOEES. 

This story begins at a very every-day seenc — at a railway station, 
with the train setting off, and cabs arriving at precisely the last 
minute. In one of these cabs, the gentleman who is to be the hero 
of the story comes driving up very late, and, indeed, seems wholly 
indifferent as •to whether lie ‘V/tfS run it a little fine” (the en- 
couragement of the porter who had secured him and “ brought him 
through ”), or should have to wait two Jiours more for another train. 
It seemed all one to him. 

This evening train should Jeavc the station at three thirty, and 
it was now three thirty-five. Not being one of the “expresses'' 
which arc always breaking away up and down the line, but a sober, 
provincial, old-fashioned train, which ambled on from station to 
siaticip, it was treated by the officials with the sort of unceremonious 
respect they kept for old ladies with baskets, wlio delayed them 
with questions. It was not very full. As it “toddled” out of 
tlie station, tliere was indeed seen, in one carriage or two, row^ 
of hats and heads bent down over evening papers, like a class at 
school ; but other compartments glided by — mere empty cells — ^and 
one with a lonely gentleman all to himselt, who had bought haU-a- 
dozeii pjjiers, which lay unfolded beside him on the seat. 

This gentleman had a white ticket for St. Alans in a leather- 
bag beside him. He w^as about five-and-thirty — but looked more 
— Avas spare without being thin, pale wutliout being colourless, 
thoughtful without looking a hermit or recluse, and had a half- 
dreamy air that was agreeable and not absurd. The morocco-bag 
had initials on it — “H. C.,” and inside the morocco-bag were 
note-books and pocket-books, a volume of Boswell’s Jolmson, with 
a nanj^c on ilic litlc-p.'igc, wliich was in a bold firm IXind, and read 
“Henry Graves Tillot son.” 

Henry Graves Tillotson looked quickly from one window Itc - 

} 
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tlie other as the “ ” train jerked over intersecting rails, and 

glided by the huge raigfljing boarding-houses where engines “bai?” 
or board, and Lhc surgeries and hospitals where they ai^ taken in 
and hare their wounds dressed, lie looked up at the men in the 
round tops, half-way up great masts of trees, who, wit it strange 
instruments and levers, exercised some mysterious iuflucnco on his 
own motion. He turned listlessly from side to side, aud saw tho 
“backs” of factories, the store-houses aud yards of timber, which 
were “fining” off into rows of houses, then agaiiiT into rows of 
villas, and then later into detached houses, until the trees and 
green fields began to snread out and liave all their own way. By 
which time the old lady who was carrying him was “getting her 
stride,” and hurrying along at a rcspcciable pace. Then Mr. 
Tillotson gave a sort of sigh, overcome pcrliaps by this utter 
solitude. Yet he had selected this lonely C(‘ll purposely. He looked 
over at his evening papers absently, but did not take up a single one 
to read. He cared very Ulilc for the meeting of the emjn’rofs at 
Kirchwasscr — or for the actual text ot the last “Notej” or even 
for the accident in Piccadilly “ This Hay j ” which were the lead- 
ing items of telegraphic news. Aud thus for some hours the statious 
came aud went one after the other, and their names were shouted, 
aud brought with them a droj)pmg tire of doors. » 

. Once, indeed, a young girl in “ a hat,” with her mamma, were 
put in at a station. The mamma had many packages aud parcels 
— sets of novels tied up with string — and seemed, indeed, to have 
newly conic from a fair, laden with merchandise She hardly spoke 
a word, but was anxiously counting her treasures, and never 
getting her calculation right. The young girl sat opposite to Mr. 
Tillotson, and studied him with furtive eyes for the twenty miniitcs 
lictwcen ihe two stations. There is some little romance in this 
■ort of travelling, wlien at night in the blue chamber, uiiuer the 
dull lamps two or three conipaiiious come in and sit for half an 
,bour and fi'C sec their faces, and perhaps talk with them and feel a 
sort of interest in them, catching even a hint or glimpse of the far- 
off drawing-room or fireside, to which the carriage waiting in tho 
dark at the foot of the steps, with lamps flashing, will carry them. 
Then they are gone, saying “ Good-night,” aud before rngmiug wo 
are a hundred miles away, aud know it is all but certain we shall 
never sec them again. 

This young girl talked over their tea-tublo of the sad-looking 
gentleman who was with them in tho carriage. “Such an inter- 
esting face, papa,” she said; “just as if he had suffered a great 
deal. 1 am sure he had just lost his wife.” 

" I never noticed him at all, dear,” said her mamma. No more she 
had. 

“And sometimes I heard him sigh,” the girl went on. “And 
iiis ^es were so soft. I am sure it was nis wife, papa.” 
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Somclliing wrong in trade,” interjected papa, from hia news- 
paper. 

'‘No, 110 ,” said she. “lam sure not that. lie* had no busliy 
whisker^ or aiiytliLug of that sort. Oh, it was the most curiously 
hitcrcstiiig face.” 

The young girl, who never met that face again, was right. For 
in him there was this strange expression of interest which attracted 
every one, mftre or less. 

Mr. Tillolson, ^v*iio by^oine accident contrived to keep his privacy, 
was “visited” in due cryirsc, and required to show his ])apcrs. This 
process repeated itself until the darkness was well set in, and the 
jouriK'j nearly done, and lamps fliished into the carriage at a station 
about ton miles from St. Al.'iiis. There the door was opened, and 
some one with a gilt-headed cane got in. This was a short narrow 
gentleman, in a coal that seemed well made, some thirty years ago, 
and a tall hut. that was lixed sliflly on his head ; and under the brim 
of the hat a very pink aiul rugged Homan nose. The new gentleman 
look(;d from one dark window-pane to the other, and danced his 
gilt-bcaded stick up and down between his knees. He at last spoke, 
loaning over on his elliow on the cushion, as if reposing on an 
ottoman : 

“ Come down from town, 1 suppose ? Any news up there when 
you left?” 

Mr. Tillotsoii looked up absently from his book, said “he had not 
heard,” ihcu handed over his unopened bundle of papers. 

‘‘Ah, yes,” said the gcntlenuui, feeling about lus waistcoat for 
something.* “ Evening pajicrs, I sec. Did not bring ray glasses. I 
find this sort of light, you know, ruius the eyes. 1 never read by it 
— never. "When 1 was once quartered at AValmer, lots of years ago 
now,*l was left for a week by myself without a soul, Sir, to play piquet 
with ; and .so 1 was dricrri m upon reading, and that sort of thmg, 
and read so hard, Sir, tliat, i im[)aircd my si^lit, Sir, — m-paired my 
sight. That's always the way with young fellows. God Almightyj^ 
giv(‘s us these blessings without our asking for 'em, and we go and 
abuse ’em. Going on to St. Alans? ” 

“ Yes^” said Mr. Tillotson. “ Wc shall he there soon, I suppose ? ” 

“ Why, yes. I’m goiri" there too. I live there — have lived there 
for many, many years, and 1 suppose, shall die there. Perhaps they *11 
carry me out to a corner of tlie cathedral, feet foremost — what wc 
must all, all come to, you know ! Dust upon dust. Clay, Sir, that 
a common fellow wdl turn up in the fields. How fine all that is in 
the Service ! Yes, 1 suppose they’ll give me a bed there. I know 
the dean very well — LorJ'Rooksby’s brother.” 

“ Oh, you know St. Alana. well ? ” said Mr. Till(^son, anxiously 
closing his book. 

“ Yes ; 1 may say I am a St. Alans man. I was a hoy there,” he 
added, with a touch of feeling, “ what-d’yc-call-’em’d it on the men, 

• 1—2 
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saw the old cathedral cverv mornings and used to go reg’larlj to t^e 
anthem. Ah ! we were all innocent then, Sir.” '*• 

“ And now, asked Mr. Tillotson, “is it a— a stirring place — 1 
mean as regards business ? ” 

The gentleman smiled. “Well, I suppose it is. Let us say it is. 
I always stand up for old St. Alans. It’s a deadly lively place ; but 
after the hums and storms of life, oC which 1 have seen many, Dick 
Tilney, Sir, loves it still. By the way, my name is Tihicy, Sir. If 
you are a stranger in old St. Alans, and coming to stay amongst us, 
I know the place — liave its pulse, 1 may say, between my fingers.” 

“Thank you — thank you very much. 1 should, indeed, like to 

know something about it. I have reasons — perhaps important ones.” 

“Quite right — oh, miitc proper,” said the other. “Long, long 
ago, when 1 started in life, and was fresher and perhaps more innocent 
than I am now — though, God Almighty be thanked, I have never 
lost the early implanted sort o' thing — at my mother’s knee, you 
know — I started as equerry to 11. li. IT. the Dook of Clarence. You 
recollect the Sailor King and all that fine time ? One of the best of 
England’s line. He always said * I like a man with reasons, and that 
can give his reasons.* ” 

“ I shall be here, I suppose, for a week,’* said Mr. Tillotson, “ and 
tUn— ■** 

“Quite right — oh, quite proper,” said the other, making his cane 
dance. “ You will go to the White Hail, of course-yan old gcntlc- 
maiily house, and, let me tell you, that is something in these days of 
bagmen and snobs. As I have often told Lord Cliinnery — a sort of 
a tliird cousin, we don’t set up to be swells ; for be a man an inn- 
keeper, or be he an ostler, or be he a counter-fellow, or be he a — 

a ’* And hesitating here, having exhausted his illustrations, he 

happily added, “ a anything you like ; if he behaves like a gentlen/kn be- 
fore his fellows, he becomes one, and the noblest w’ork of our common 
Creator. That’s the religion I was broiight up in ! 1 have been in 
St. Alans for ten years now”, come wxal, come w^oe,” he went on. 
“ I was a boy there, and came back like the hare. I suppose 1 
shall die there. They*ll stow” me away in the cathedral somewhere. 
They’re always glad to get a gentleman. 1 keep my fanply there 
too. Sir — wife and daughters — pleasant house, good air. Ko state 
— none in the world, lou know where the White Hart is ? Not 
very far from the bank.” 

“ Yes,” cried Mr. Tillotson, a little eagerly, “ I have heard of 
that. Not doing much, 1 believe F They are old-fashioned and be- 
hind the time. They want working up to the new principles.” 

“No doubt — no doubt,” said the other. “New or old, my dear 
Sir, it’s all on^ to me. 1 am ashamed to say I am genteel enough 
woer to have had a balance «;?^where. Can’t do it — and can t go 
about it.” 

Mr. Tillotson W”as presently asking many questions about the men 
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ofrthe place aud local matters, and whether it was going back or 
” coming^u,” and got curious parti-ooloured answers, containing a 
little of the information he wanted, but all mottled ovei*with references 
to old days and fine society, and to the late William the Fourth when 
Book of Clarence. “ Tickets here,” he said, interrupting himself. 

This is St. Alans. You take a machine here, put the things on the 
top, and bowl away to the town. ■» Here, George, see to this gentle- 
man’s things.” And in a moment he was on the platform, stepping 
here and there with a slight “ stiffness,” — and Mr. Tillotson saw 
this from the narrow back and long legs — and switching the air with 
his gold-headed cane. “*ril ask you for a seat,” said he, “ down to 
the town. These limbs of mine arc a little tired, as all limbs are 
and should be at my stage of life. While Hart, driver ! ” * 

Tt was the ancient old-fashioned English country and county town, 
’A which someway the gaudy host of grocers’ shops seem to tlipve 
most and be most conspicuous, and books to have only a feeble, 
languid, unhealthy existence 

“ You find us,” said Mr. Tilney, as they came down a by-street, 
“ rather in undress. The roughs here must have their politics. The 
Law — the Law, Sir” — and !Mr. Tilney raised his hat as if ho were 
mentioning a sacred name — “ the Law has its hold upon us now. 
The majesty of our coustil ulion — u hich, if you compare it with that 
of France, Italy, or any other tropical country — under the blessings 
of which we live, is about to be vindicated, llich and poor, poor 
and ricli, are all one there, Tlic assizes, Sir, will be on in a weea or 
so. The grand inquest will be sworn to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, indeed ! ” said Mr. Tillotson, absently. 

“ I know it,” said Mr. Tilney, as if this abstraction implied doubt 
“ I had it from Wagstaff, the clerk. And a heavy calendar; some 
heav;y* cases ; and one of cxtraorduiary interest, most singular, in 
W'hich young Filby, quartered here, and, 1 am told, a second cousin 
to Lady Frogmorc, is mixed up. It will be taken second or third. 
Then tlierc is another—;^ — ” < 

“And what was this affair? ” asked Mr. Tillotson, bound to show 
some curiosity. 

“ Oh, ioolish, foolish ! Coming home from the races on a mail 
phaeton, these young fellows, who, 1 happen to kmWf arc connected 
with really some of the best houses in the county, began to throw 
orauge-pccl about — some say oranges. A grocer, in a small w'ay, 
and called Duckett, is at liis door, and is hit or splashed. Well, 
now, instead of doing as you or I would, going quietly back to our 
shops, to our scides and beams, and tea, and that sort of line, 
Duckett must go and bluster, and naturally young Filby, who is a 
high-spirited boy (bis father, between you aud me, yent off with a 
mai(Fof honour, all the papers full of it, but with stars, you know'), 
and the others, of course, give it to him : aud the result is, be 
gets it.** 
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•* And ht brings an -action ? ” < 

•' Ajid he brings an action. Quite right/' said Mr. Tilney. “ Our 
wild relation, Ross, harum-scarum fellow, mixed up in it too, who, 
by the way, has his hands full enough. Here we are. 1*11 -tell you 
all about tiiat further on. All about it ! Remind me, though. lou 
must take us as you find us,” continued Mr. Tilney, apologising for 
the town. “"Wq shall do better bytand-by. Ah, town is really my 
place I Town air suits my lungs ; but I believe in poor old St. Alans ; 
with all its faults I love it still I Here we are,. "White llmt. A 
very good house. Where’s Hiscok'c ? ” 


CHAPTER II. 

TUE WniTE HABT. 

^ The White Hart was a great old inn, with good connections on all 
sides. It had a healthy old age, and, until tlic fatal day when a 
modern Grand Railway llotel was to burst into life, would stride on 
healthily. Just as there arc old men the admiration of their friends 
for their spirit, and who are always described as "hale old men,” but 
one day tue hale old man fulls in suddenly, and shrinks up like a 
rotten apple. This inn had great rociins, where the grandfather of 
the present Lord Rooksby had danced with his contemporaries, and 
where the same nobleman had dined riotously and held Ijis election 
committees ; wlicrc, too, as the Honourable Mr. Ridley, he " fought 
tlie battle of the Tories for seven days.” Now, the presen t*Lord 
Rooksby always went up to London to dine, “put in” liis son, the 
young lion. Ridley, in a morning, without expense, had no generous 
^feeling arising out of the past for the AVhite Hart, and fought no 
battles for Tories, or any one, indeed, but for liimsclf only and for 
his family. 

When Hiscokc had been found and solemnly charged towtake all 
care of the stranger, Mr. Tillolsou asked, hesitatingly, if he would 
stay and take share of the dinner. Mr. Tilney consented heartily, 
and was even good enough to order it, taking care that it should be 
a sort of special dinner in a special room, and with special wine, 
which he looked after, — with special charges, perhaps, which he did 
not look after. The special wme, which came up all powdered with 
sawdust, and was carried tenderly, like a fire-arm that might “ go 
off” at any Second, mounted soltly into Mr. Tilney’s cheeks and 
Roman features, aud coloured them hucly. Uuder the light,' now 
that the stiff hat was off, Mr. Tillotsoii saw that lie was a “youngish” 
Beugenarian, with very tliin hair^ and a blue tie speckled over with 
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and that his manner, though in company vith 
some oddities, was that of a gentleman. He was pleasant company, 
and kept up an animated, if not conversation, at Icyst commentary, 
)n life generally — for really that only bounded the range of his 
subjects. 

“After all, one’s own fireside,” continued Mr. Tilney, ''what is 
there comes near that ? You ti^ the one thing and you try t'other 
thing — ^the courts and the camps and the what-d’ye-call-’ems — and 
you come back to it. I am no saint, and, thank God, have never set 
up to be one ; but home, and the smiling affairs, eh P — that is the 
true charm. You put yl5urself into that evening train at the call ot 
business, and I dare say were looking back at every station — I don’t 
wonder — a cold night in a railway carriage— after tlie cheerful hearth 
and tlic bright faces ? Come now P ” 

Something like a twitch passed over Mr. Tillotson’s face. “ I am 
sorry,” lie said sadly, “ that such a pleasant picture has no existence 
fur me. 1 have left a fireside indeed behind me, but it is a solitary, 
miserable one, and to that I must return. I have never been married, 
and sec nothing to tempt me ever to marry.” 

“ I beg your pardon. Oh, I do, indeed, from my soul,” said the 
other, making a glass of the brown sherry return oack to the table 
when half way on its journey. “ 1 did not mean to touch on any 
thing sore. 1 did not, indeed. No, no, God forbid.” 

“No, no; of course not,” said Mr. 111101800, sadly. “Naturally, 
how could you know P ” 

“There it is!” said Mr. Tilney. “Natumlly, how should I 
know ? But ] ought to have known. Bless me, twenty years ago, 
when 1 was with Maegregor and Ifolcy and Billy the middy, as we 
called him — that is, his late Majesty King William— they would have 
taught me better than that. Eoley, who was major under Paget 
Dawson, said often and often, ‘ Danimv, Sir, assume that every man 
has done something to be asliamcd of.’ ” 

But from the date of this discovery of his companion’s celibac;|^ 
Mr. Tilney began to look at his neighbour as if quite another MrT 
TiUotsou had come to sit down there and was entertaining him with 
the broj'u sherry. His manner became softer and more deferential, 
and he checked Lis own tendencies to soliloquy to a surprising 
degree, 

“ But if you talk of rubs and trials,” he went on, “ wc all catch 
them. Not a doubt of it. Man never can, but always must be, 
blest — fine line that 1 God kuow-s 1 have had my share— struggle, 
struggle, struggle, toil and trouble, from that high,” and he put his 
hand on the scat of a chair beside liim. “The very year his 
Majesty, formerly the Sailor Dook, died, they got me a little place 
abotit the palace, a trifling thing; and wliat d’ye ftink, before he 
was a year gone, they took it from me — abolished it. Sir I — was ihat^ 

1 ask you, dislionouriug his remains P And the dean up there will 
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toll you in liis pulpit this is all good lor us 1 Pooh 1 Sir, at 
moment 1 migiit have my hand on tlie banisters of the palace stairs 

I might be silting in, my purple and linen, with the rest of them, 
instead he added bitterly, “fighting the battle of iife,JSir, in a 
damned hole-and-corneij pla 9 e like this I ” 

Mr, Tillotson answered him gently and impassionately. 

“ We have all to bear these things — ail. If it is any comfort to 
you, you may know that there are many whose miseries are greater, 
and who would — oh howjo^uU ^! — - elcome the disappointments of 
money, and place, and prosperity, in the room di: mere agonies of 
mind and conscience.” ' 

Mr. Tilney filled his glass again. 

" You put it excellently, my dear Sir, and really with great feeling. 
But, ah ! it is the shock, the wound, the tcomid^ Sir. After years of 
devotion to be cut adrift. It was the uukiudness — sometimes of 
nights it comes on me — just as you describe— at tlie foot of the bed. 
Ah, had 1 courted my Maker, Tillotson, with one three-quarters of 
the devotion with which I courted my king, He — He ” (lie paused to 
recover the quotation) — “He wouldn’t have — ticatcd me in this sort 
of way. No, no, not lie.” After a pause, “You spoke of business, 
I think P ” Then Mr. Tilney, well back in his chair, with his armpits 
over the knobs, said, frankly, “ Now, what can we do for you ? I 
should be glad to tell you anything and everything.” 

Mr. Tillotson then disclosed the object of his coming down to that 
decaying country town. “ 1 dare say you have seen in the Tims the 
Eoncier Capital Company. They want to work up the country 
^tricts. i myself am a director, and very deep in it, ns they call 
it. In short, they are going to have a branch here. There is no 
need to make a mystery or secret about it, and so I tell you. They 
wijl make tbe experiment, at all events. Wliat do you think cf the 
prospect P ” 

“Well,” said Mr. Tiluey, filling out some sherry, “ I know nothing 
about rate of interest, exchange, and that class of thing — I say it 
above-board — and as to banks, I know the brass shovels by sight, 
perhaps, and ah! ‘How will you have it?* — eh? It’s a happy 
moment, always, getting a spadeful of guineas. Money is one of 
Qod Almighty’s blessings, let ’em preach against it .who ^ke. 1 
have heard Bidley, the dean, harangue against it like a fury, aud it’s 
notorious, Sir, the man’s as great a miser as there’s in the clergy-list. 
1 don’t call that religion. Uncommon good this : HIscoke is no- 
torious for his brown particular.” 

It was now about nine o’clock. Mr. Tilney was growing very 
communicative, and seemed to punctuate his sentences with sips of 
brown idieriy. 

“ I am very ^ad you are come,” continued he, his arm stiV on 
the round knobs — “ very glacL I hope you will stay. We should 
all like to know yoa.U te^^lh what,” said Mr. Tilney, prying curi- 
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oiUR^ into tlie now empty decanter, and feeling that lie most forego 
more of that cordial — “ I tell you what : will you come up to my shop 
and take your tea with my girls, up at the Close ? If you will do me 
that hoiioar, I shall be exceedingly happy. We are in a sort of modest 
happy-go-lucky way. W? don’t aim at style or expense, because, as 
I can tell you, from the ve-ry bottom of my heart, not one of us cares 
for that sort of thing — not one. We do our little all to fit ourselves to 
the lot Providence has cast us for. I have only the girls in the 
world, and their m^ther. Do come, Tillotson. Don’t stand on 
ceremony; and I dell you, you will make them happy — a// happy. 
You will indeed.” . 

Mr. Tilney urged this point with much affection. After a fi'iend- 
ship of two or three hours’ duration, Mr. Tilney always found his 
way to a new friend’s arm ; and as he wan elderly, and previously 
had mainly been talking of life and mortality, this action fell in quite 
easily and almost gracefully. Ilut he could not prevail with his 
friend, who shrank away from company. 

" Well, tlicn, a stroll. Come now. A little walk -to show you 
the place ? ” 

What with the strong fiery wine of the White Hart, .which age 
had not tempered, and which had maintained the old strength and 
stimulated tlic fox-hunting gentry of the real old times, and llie low 
rooms, which >vcre slightly ** stuffy,” and Ids journey, Mr. Tillotson 
felt a headache, and was weary. When, tliercforc, a gentleman in 
velveteen, with a wldp-liandlc in one pocket, and heavy buff club- 
shaped legs, dropped in, and said to Mr. Tilney, '*1 Jiave lieard all 
about the ’orse bir,” Mr. Tillotson got up, and said he would wait 
outside. 

“Do, do,” said the other wdth fervour. “I’ll not be long — not 
longcr^ihau this,’^ he said, tapjnng the decanter. “ The iiight-air 
is beautiful. Go 011 quietly towards the cathedral, — any one will 
tell you the way, — and i’ll be after you.” 


CHAPTER III. 

THE BROWN ROOM. 

Mr. Tillotson went out slowly — slowly through some narrow 
streets, and he did not care to ask the way, as he had been directed; 
for evury now and again he had a glimpse of a gigantic signal before 
him which solemnly showed him the roa^-rtheliugc cathedral spire ; 
and at the base of one of the great lon^w^doigp was a faint light. 
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where workmen were busy— just as though it were a lantern held 
out to him from a distance. Through some narrow old streets he 
went slowly towards it, until lie suddenly heard voices, and noise, 
and confusion, and round the next corner came upon aaseuille— 
with hats tuinbling along the road, a scramble, and scraping of shoes, 
and three young men strugglhig with another^ who was in the 
midst of them, with his coat tom from Iiis back. 

Give it to him ! “ Serve him right I ” “ Low beggar ! ” Good 

lesson ! ” “ Hit him hard, Pilby ! ” “ Screw his eyes out I ” 

One of the gentlemen had a light caiifj^ and was scourging the 
victim soundly. The others seemed to be kicking him where they 
could. Some women stood with their babies at the doors, and one 
called out for help feebly. 

Mr. Tillotson paused a moment. He saw that this was more than 
a street scuffle; and, without pausing a moment, he walked up 
quietly to them, and in a second had dragged away the single victim 
from bis persecutors. According to the usual formula, they stood 
panting a moment, then turned on him. 

Mr. Tillotson said, quietly, “ Three upon one ! Surely you are 
Englishmen, and can give ISuglishmcn fair play P 

“ He deserves it, and more 1 ** said one of the combatants, a 
little excitedly. A wretched spy of a grocer ! He’s not had half 
enoijgh ! ” 

' '*'T11 have the law of you all,’* said the victim, a little round man, 
aldjusting his torn coat. ** I know your names : you, Filby, and you, 
B.0SS. Mind, when I get you before the jury, see if I doii^t- ■ — ■** 
Suddenly one of the most inflamed of tlie three burst out : 

** And are you going to let this bagman interfere with you P Coi^ 
found you, what do you mean by meddling with gentlemen ? I’ll 
give you a lesson, if they won’t.” • 

He sprang ronnd actively to the other side of Mr. Tillotson with 
a light cane raised. 13ut in an iiistuiit the light cane was twisted 
out of his hand, and was broken in two by a smart blow, which Mr. 
Tillotson meant for his shoulder, but which fell upon his cheek. 

“There, there,” said his friends, “that’s enough. Let the grocer 
go, and have done with him. Come home to barracks.” ^ 

The last combatant had his hand up to his cheek to hide some> 

. thing, and seemed quite routed. Mr. Tillotson saw something like 
I blood through his fingers. 

I “You arc not much hurt,” he said. “ I did not mean 

4 “ Curse you, you did though ! ” said the other. “ Y'ou aimed at 
gby face, lilie a shabby sneaking fellow. — Lou’t hold me, I tell you ! 
Where is he ? Let me go at liim ! ** 

“ Come a\ftiy, do, now. That grocer has gone for a watchman. 
Come.” And the friends, in spite of all his struggling, totfx him 
jacli by'au arm and hurried liim off. 

Mr. Tillotson looked after them a moment. “This is just life 
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with me,** he thought bitterly — “ life all over. I look for peace, and 
never can find it. Even in a wretched place like this, at the back of 
God speed, in a wretched street, 1 am dragpd into a^nean scuffle of 
this sort.* A low street row, above all ! That old vile enemy will 
come up — will haunt me I ” 

He heard a cheerful step behind liitn, and saw Mr. Tilney coming 
up in the moonlight, with his stick swinging round like a catherine- 
wlieel. • 

“God bless me ! ” lie said, “what an eye for geography you have ! 
Now lhat*s just like Toiiv Ventnor, who was always hanging about 
the palace wanting a ‘ stole,’ or a gcntlcman-at-arms, or, in fact, 
thing they would give him. Tom Ventnor all the world over! Put 
Tom down in J’aris or Dresden, Stafford or Gloucester, or Berlin, or 
New York, or Vienna, or — or — Coliiey Hatch,” added Mr. Tilney, 
embarrassed by liaving got to the end of all the capitals he re- 
collected, “ and he could walk about anywhere, anywhere.” 

They walked on tlirough the town. The grocers* sliops were still 
in splendour. They passed an open market-place, where there was 
a statue in a frock-coat. “ One of England’s gentlemen,** said Mr. 
Tilney, stopping to w*avc his stick at him as if he was making an 
incantation, “ who lived as he died ! That man, to my knowledge, 
never did a dirty action. It was one of the most pleasing ceremonies 
I ever saw in the whole coitrsc of my life when Lord Monboddo laid 
the first stone. Ridley, the dean, behaved like a gentleman for once 
in his life, and prayed over the bronze in good style. Chiimery, my 
cousin, came down here for it — all the way from Cliinnery.** 

Then tliey got under a gateway, and entered on a soft quiet com- 
mon, fringed about on one side with ancient detached houses of brick 
and stone, and of different heights; while on the other rose the 
cathedral, tall, firm, solid, like a rock out of the sea. Tiie grass was 
between. 

“There it is,” said Mr. Tilney, flourishing with liis stick. “1 
have forgotten all my poetry and Georgies, though 1 was brought up « 
at Rugby, with Stamer and Hodgson, and the rest. Ah I it sticks 
to me yet, Sir, to see that. It is a fine thing, and a noble thing; 
and it sjjpaks to me. Who is the fellow that says that a nigger — a 
common nigger that you see with wool like a bit of ticking stuck on 
his head — is th’ Almighty’s image cut out of a lump o’ coal P 
Grand, that. Well, that building. Sir, seems to me Ih’ Almighty’s 
image cut out of jmre Portland or Scotcli stone — I’m not sure 
which. I should be ashamed if my whole heart had got so scared and 
knocked about, if it hadn’t a comer left for a grand thought liks 
that!” 

Mr. Tillotson actually heard his voice quaver and *«*cmble a little. 
Could he have seen Mr. Tilney’s face, he would have noticed that his 
eyes were really moistened. Indeed, after brown sherry, his friends 
always noticed this tendency to topics of sensibility. 
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Tlie;f were now back at the hotel. ^'Well, here we are/’ sfiid 
Mr. Tilney. “This is the way we come and go. Wait; I’ll go in 
axid see what they have done with you. Whei'e have you put Mr. 
Tillotson, James?” ^ «• 

“In the Brown Hoorn, Sir. There’s a fir.e lighting there.” 

“ Ah, dear, dear ! So it isl Old Sir John Mackintosh, slept 
there. (She was one of the women, Tiilotson, that you would 
pick out. You couldn’t go beyond her 1) I know thu road, Tillot- 
son. This way.” 

They went up through many passages, till they got to this large 
but low square room, with faded paper, and a faded red-cushioned 
bedstead, with limp curtains fast drawn, which nodded when anyone 
walked across the room. It seemed as stately as the Baldequino in 
St. Peter’s at Home. Mr. Tilney got his legs across a chair in a 
riding attitude, yet without any mtcnlion of moving. Suddenly he 
started. “My goodness, I declare, so it is! The very room. 
Wonderful indeed. There’s not a sparrow falls, you know. Just 
ring and ask the waiter if I am not right.” 

“How do you mean? ” said Mr. Tiilotson, wearily. 

“ My dear friend,” said Mr. Tilney, getting off liis horse, “ how 
curious! This is the very chamber where Tom Major shot old 
General Macarthy, at one o’clock in the morning— just as I might 
crack this lump of coal here.” ' 

Mr. Tilney was seeking this reminiscence in the coals with such 
infinite relish, that he did not see tliat this sudden piece of news 
made Mr. Tiilotson fall back against the curtains of the bed as if 
he had been stricken; neither did he hear his murmured “Great 
Heaven I ” 

“This very room,” he went on, beating the coals abstractedly, “I 
was brought in when a mere lad, the very morning after. And they 
had the poor old general on a bed. But, mind you, brought it all on 
himself— couldn’t command himself ; and Tom, who belonged to one 
of the best families, could not well puss it over. Tom got away to 
Boulogne in time. Dear me! Tiilotson, my dear firiend, I beg 

J rour pardon ; 1 do indeed. 1 forgot. Traveller, and all that. You 
ook pulled down someway. We must get up flesh here— and here. 
There is One above who gives and who takes away ! Heaven, in its 
iD||dte bounty, bless you 1 After all, we have every reason to be 
tnftkfiil when wc think of 

With this ho at last took his leave, and went away. As soon as 
he^d gone, Mr. Tiilotson, as it were shrinking away from the room, 
ranSfor the waiter. “ Get me another room,” he said. 

'V%h amazement the waiter murmured, “ But this is the Brown 

Hoorn, Sir. Liard Llanberis, Sir, always ” 

“I don’t care,” said Mr. I^lotson, impatiently. “Get mb a 
smaller room — one lower down, and not so lonely.” 

“ But the fire, Sir; the housemaids are gone to bed.” 
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Never mind the fire.’* 

The waiter went to get ready another room, murmuring to himsek* 
that this was a queer, ill-edicated ‘ feller,’ ” and in n short time had 
a smaller mouldy apartmenf, with also a catafalque bed, quite ready; 
and there Mr. Tillotson slept a troubled sleep. 


CHATTER IV. 

A STOHMY CONSXJLTATIOlf. 

On the following moruliig, when the sun was well up and making 
the little town glitter in all its points and angles, and when the boots 
was telling the chambermaid, with whom he was most intimate, how 
the ** gent,” who was above, “ ’ad been turning up his nose ” at the 
best room in “ the ’dusc,” Mr. Tilney came “ swinging ” in, bright as 
the very morning itself. He found that his friend had gone out some 
time, but was to be back shortly. It was agreed that about four 
o’clock Mr. Tilney sliould come again, seize on his friend, and bear 
him off to visit the Tilney family. And at four he did come, and 
Mr. Tillotson wearily let himStlf be led away. 

“ This is our little nook,” said Mr. Tilney, stopping to open a 
wooden gate. "Nothing very pretentious, you see.” It was an old 
grey stone house of two stories liigh, with the centre portion pro- 
jecting beyond the rest. The windows were open, and sounds of 
voices oamo from within. But Mr. Tillotson drew back. " It seems 

there are people here, and I really am not But Mr. Tilney 

had on his overpowering agricultural manner in a moment. The 
other submitted, though pis heart sank at the notion of society. 

There was a little glass hall in front of the hall-door, with seats 
and a few plants. The hall-door was always open. As they entered, 
Mr. Tillotson himself drew back mysteriously, " I declare,” he said, 
" I don’t ^now that voice.” 

There was a faded lady and two daughters and two gentlemen 
sitting there. The gentleman whose voice Mr. Tilney did not know 
was still speaking, nor did he stop when they entered. He contmued 
noisily : 

" The whole thing is outrageous. I come down here by appoint- 
ment, and Mr. Dawkins here comes down here by appointment, and 
— you sec! His Own interests are at stake, interests are at 
st^c* But he docs not care. It is weak, immoral — grossly im- 
moral — and,” ho added, "clinching” the matter, "grossly un- 
ouainesslike.” 
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“ Our time is very valuable,” said Mr. Cater. ** But there ^are 
people who do not seem to think so.” 

” All, to be €ure,” said Mr. Tdnej, in a loud voice. “ And where 
is Ross ? Has he been found P Has he been sent for P » Let him 


be sought for round the town.” 

“ I come down here,” S‘aid Mr, Cater, in a loud voice, ” at great 
personal inccnveniencc ; so does »Mr. Dawkins. It is very strange 
conduct, very. I Avas led into the suit by misrepresentation. I 
pursued it with but one view — that of a fair aiuj profitable comnro- 
mise. The other side ofTers that now ; and yet this wroiig-hcaacd, 
this insane young man, declines. But l*^shall insist on it,” added 
Mr. Cater, with creat heat. 

“ Wc shall be beaten like hacks if wc go on,” said his colleague. 

During this discussion Mr. Tilloison, standing irresolutely at the 
door, turned several times to go, but was firnily restrained by the 
hand of Mr. Tilney being laid upon his arm in a mysterious and 
meaning manner. Now he spoke, and to Mrs. Tihicy.” 

“Mr. Tillotson, my dear,” said Mr. Tilney, hastily introducing 
him. “ Sit down there, next to Mrs. Tilney. 

“ I shall withdraw from the thing,” Avent on the solicitor ; “ my 
mind is made up — unless terms are come to ; such handsome terms 
offered, too. Why, it’s next to insanity ! It is insanity ! ” 

“You may say that,” said Mr. Tilney, shaking his head. “Why, 
I recollect Avhen one of the Dock’s own tradesmen — a saddler fellow 
— sent in his bill, why, I declare ” — here Mr. Tilney interruiiled 
himself, and put the lioHow of his hand to his ear with great caution, 
as if it were a sea-shell — “ there he is. I know his step. Yes ; it’s 
Ross.” 

Ah, well,” said the solicitor, half satisfied, “this is something 
better^ But if he don’t settle ^ 

The door was opened sharply, and a young man entered roughly ; 
a young man with great tossed brown hair, and a nose with a very 
high strong ridge, and an angry, if not habitually sulky, expression. 
He bad his hand up to the side of his cheek, and lie stood with his 
other hand on the door, looking round on tiie crowd of people. 

“ Well,” he said, “ what is all this conventicle P What’s to do P 
So you’ve come down. Cater? — and Dawkins, too I I tola you you 
might come if you liked, but it’s no use,” 

Mr. Tillotson was looking at him earnestly; so earnestly, that the 
young man took notice of him, then started a little, and fixed a 
dogged defiant challenging look on him. Mr. Tilney strode up 
hastily. 

“Let me introduce. Old Sam Lefevre always said, *In God’s 
name, let us'know our company, and have done with it.’ Mr. 
TiUotson, Mr. Ross. God bless me, Ross, my boy, Avhat’s Throng 
with your cheek P ” 

“What’s wrong P ” said the other, angrily, putting down his hand 



“Who said there was anything wrong? There, look, all of you! 
A ftreat sight, isn't it ? I suppose a man can fall down and cut him- 
self or a boy in the street throw a stone P Ah, but if I catch that 
boy again, won't I scourge him ! “ * 

“ Good^Ieavcus ! ” cried the girls, “what w it P You are dread- 
fully hurt ! ” And indeed he appeared to be, for there was a great 
purple line running along his cheek up to his ear. 

He gave them a look of angel*. “Never mind me,” he said; 
“isn’t there business going on here? What are women doing here? 
Just leave us alone. • That’s all.” 

“lam sorry,” said the# solicitor, “but we must go into this at 
once. As T wrote to yon, a compromise is offered in your case, now 
ripe for trial at the present assizes. Mr. Bacon was with me this 
morning. 11c offers to share the lands in dispute; that will give 
over £ 1 1 housiiiid a-year to each party. What on earth drives them to 
propose such a thing, I cannot conceive. They must be mad ! Mr. 
Paget, our junior, thinks so too. We have not a stick or a leg to go 
upon.” 

“That was what Mr. Paget said in our office; liis very words,” 
added Mr. Dawkins. 

“Oh! of course we'll settle P” asked Mr. Cater, a little ner- 
vously. 

“ Oh, of coursOj* said Mr. Tiliicy. “ A thousand a-ycar ! My 
goodness I A thousand ! It is jioblc. Of course he will.” 

“Of coursal will!” said fJr. lioss, ironically. “Oh, you seem 
to make up the thing readily enough among you. Then of course I 
won't. My mind’s made up ; and whether I live or die, whether I 
am assaulted by ruffians in the street or no, I’ll fight the thing out to 
the last. You, attoruejs 1 Why, you don’t know your own trade ! 
Wliv would tliey be so eager to compromise ? Don’t you see the 
confessfon of weakness P 1 shall go on 1 I’ll fight them till I drop, 
or go to a jail ! I’ll have every shUling, or not a shilling in the 
world!” 

“ Then,” said Mr. Cater, starting up. “ Then you’ll go on by 
yourself, Sir, and you’ll settle with me, oir, at once, and get another 
solicitor. I’ll risk no more for such a madman. Confession of 
weakness Why, Mr. Paget told us the reason. WJiy, you know 
the defendant is a young orphan girl, who wants no law. But take 
your own course. Sir,” 

^ At this moment, with the young man standing up, his eyes hot, 
his cheeks glowing, and the ugly scar looking as if it were about to 
burst open from the force of the angry blood within, — with the two 
solicitors scowling legally at him with set lips, — with Mrs. Tilney 
and her family rustling their dresses from “ flouncing ” indignantly in 
their phairs, — the door opened softly, and what seemed to Mr. Tillot- 
son a vision, a divine spirit of peace and soft tranquillity, seemed to 
glide in to compose these angry elements. She stood a moment with 
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her hand on the door, brought with her silence and stillness, aiid a 
converging of all the angry faces on her. Wonderful wavy hair, 
nearly the sh%de of gold, which ran and rippled in countless tiny hills 
and valleys, and gave a rich look of detail and garnish; bplow, a soft 
transparent skin, with the dreamiest eyes, a small mouth, and igi 
almost heart-shaped face. At this was Mr. Tillotson looking over 
from his chair with a strange attraction. 

The solicitors half rose in obedience to the spell Though the 
dresses of the mamma and the two sisters ran a sort of rustle of im- 
patience, which, to say the truth, was almost instinctive. She glided 
over to Eoss, and laying her hand on his^arm, said in a low whisper, 
which everyone heard : 

•'Do, ah! do be advised, dear William. Listen to your friends, 
and to those who know your interests best. Do ; oh, do 1 ” And 
she looked up into his face with a calm devotional entreaty. 

He set himself free impatiently. " So voti must come with the 
rest I One of the wise women that know law, I suppose, and know 
the world as well as any of these professionals. Now see here I a 
word in time. Just go away.” 

“Before it is too late,” she went on. “Think of it, William. 
Ah,” she added, in the same half whisper, “ what is this P You are 
hurt.” 

^he lawyers, set free now from the spell of that sudden entry, 
had begun to tdk again. So what she said was unheard, except by 
Mr. Tillotson.) 

“ How did you get this P ” he heard her say a little impatiently. 
“Ah ! you have been in some quarrel. I know it. This old unhappy 
story. Will you never have done with it P ” 

“Never. No questioning, please,” he answered. “And I tell 
you what ; ” his eyes began to flame aud shoot sparks ovci^to Mr. 
Tillotson, and his breathing to grow hard ; “ I’ll have a satisfaction 
in finding out the fellow that did it. It’ll be the worst job for him 
in his trade this many a day.” 

Her eyes quickly followed the savage direction of his. A sort of 
light seemed to fill her face as she saw Mr. Tillotson. Mr. Tilney, 
who had been hovering about uneasily, seized the opening eagerly, 
to divert his guest from their domestic concerns. « 

“ Mr. Tillotson, my dear — gentleman from town, stopping at the 
White Hart. Most unfortunate this. Came in at a very awkward 
moment. The Dook used to talk about washing our fine lincn^ in 
private, and upon my soul I believe it is always the best course.*' 

“ I am sorry to have come in at such a moment,” said Mr. Til- 
lotson to her; “and indeed, I wished to go away long since. 
Perhaps I had better go even now.’* 

She answered him with a kindly eagerness. 

No, no,” she said ; “ stay. You will know our little troubles 
lOon enough. Even now ; *’ her placid eyes looked round with a 1 ittle 
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Cftation, and ilien dropped on tbe ground as she spoke, but Boss 
was again speaking low to tbe lawyers ; even now, you, who have 
been here but one nour, have learned some of our wiiys — ways that 
no teaching, no experience will mend.” 

Mr. Tillotson’s pale faqe began to colour. “ How ? ” he said. 

“ Ah, you understand, 1 see ! 1 can admire your restraint and 
calmness ; but such lessons are only thrown away on some.” 

She said th» with a melancholy that made her, to his eyes, more 
like a saint than any of the famous pictures and images by divine 
and devout men that he had seen as he travelled. In that private 
interview — for it was private, with the storm of voices raging about 
them — there seemed to have been much spoken, though not in 
words ; the golden threads of sympathy had been joined between 
them. 

“ Do you stay here long ? ” she went on hastily, and turning to 
look out of the window. “ Then they must show you the cathearal. 
Look at it, opposite. Oh, if you do, make me a promise ! 1 am 
ashamed to speak so, after only a few seconds of acquaintance ; but 
you will forgive and excuse me. . I know what all this means — I 
can guess wdiat has taken place between you and him. Do not 
mind him. He has been brought up strangely. We all give way 
to him. We all humour him. He is worried and harassed snd 
troubled. Will you promise me? ” 

Her face fell into such a sweet, soft, imploring expression of 
devotion, that no one could hjive resisted. But Mr. Tillotson only 
answered ; 

** I quarrel ! Indeed, no I Certainly, I promise. Did you know 
what my life has been, you would indeed say that you might trust 
me.” 

Again the solicitor came back to his point, but on a soft and 
persuasive “tack.” “Surely, Mr. lloss, a sensible long-headed 
man of the world like you will listen to reason. Come now. What 
can you have to go upon ? Surely he ought to know your interest ; 
tliey are ours, are they not ? We are in the same boat, are we not ? ” 

“ Same boat ! Speak for yourself, attorney, and row for yourself. 
Same boat ! I know what I am at,” said Boss. “ 1 can see through 
a wall whdlre another man couldn’t find room to put a stone. I’ve 
made my plans.” 

“ Ho is thinking of that ridiculous wild-goose chase on which that 
Grainger set off,” said Mrs. Tilney, flouncing and tossing. “ Hunt- 
ing up a witness ! It is mere childish folly ; a ridiculous will-o’-the- 
wisp.^’ 

“ And yoz/ know much about it, Ma'am! ” said Boss. “Stick to. 
your ribbons and laces. You’re a find baud at adv^e. As for 
Grainger, he has a longer head than all of them put together.” 

• “ Sir ! Mr. Boss 1 ” said the solicitor, starting. 

“Yei^” said Boss, waiting for him. He’ll be here; and 
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witness or no witness, I’ll stand by him, and by what he says* Be^s 
in the town at this moment, or should be.” 

“Then yoti will take your own course, Mr, Boss — ^your own 
course,” said the professional voices. The owners of the {professional 
voices were standing up to go. 

“ I certainly shall,” said Mr. Boss ; “ and I mean to do so. And 
you shall take tlic course I take, Messrs. Cater and Dawkins, unless 
I am very much mistaken. I should like to sec you when I stand 
up in court, and tell the judge that my solicitors have thrown up 
my case on the eve of the assizes simply because I wouldn’t com- 
promise it. And also when 1 hand up to his lordship a note 
showing the speculative character of your professional assistance. 
No, no, Messrs. Cater and Dawkins. You will think it over, and 
you will act as your client instructs you. And now, once for all, 
don’t worry me any more. And know all of you by these presents, 
to use your own jargon, I shall go on and on, and on again, and 
fight the thing to the death. So long as I have a breath in me, 1 
will. It gives me life and enjoyment. I like playing double or 
quits. It’s my fancy. I’ve taken this thing up and worked it 
myself so far, and, if you please, shall work it my own way. So 
now please tell Mr. Bacon that your client declines all compromise. 
There. I have an appointment at the barracks now.” 

He strode out of the room. After a moment’s pause : “ ThaCs 
sensible,” said Mr. Cater. “That’s what we may call genteel. 
There’s a nice specimen of the relation that should exist between 
solicitor and client. But let him go on. Let him take his own 
course. I wash my hands of the Avhole thing ; that is, of all res- 
ponsibility,” he added. Thus showing that Mr. Boss had stated the 
indissoluble nature of this relation, and tlie view the judge would 
take of it, quite correctly. “ Then 1 here is no further reason for 
our staying. Good-night, good-night. It is very melancholy to 
see such an exhibition. Even the lesson he seems to have got to- 
night — for it is plain he has been in some street row — no matter. 
Good-night to you, ladies. Wc shall just catch the train.” And 
the two gentlemen went away. 

“A thousand per annum,” said Mr. Tilncy, coming back ; “ only 
think of IhaL It seems like a dream a sane man refusing it. It 
seems quite a dream.” 

Thus the professional men went away; and the family, as if 
relieved from a burden, and now disengaged from the practical, 
turned to Mr. Tillotson. Every face took down its shutters and 
put its best goods in the window, and Mrs, Tilney promptly repair^ 
the horrible omission of social forms. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TU£ CATHEDEA.L. 

Tub next morning was a Sflnclay morning, a day wlicn the 
flaming grocerV sliops abdicated. On that day St. Alans was given 
over to a sort of spiritual sense as marked out by chapters, and 
deans, and canons, and bcicame wholly cathedral. The shops were 
closed, the White Hart languished. Nature streamed by various 
alleys to the cathedral. Of tliis morning, when Mr. Tillotson turned 
away from his bedstead — which seemed to nod awfully as the room 
shook — and looked out of the window, it was a bright day, and the 
street seemed gay enough. On a “dead** door^for there are 
dead doors as well as walls — he saw some posters with a bold notice 
about a Neglected Mariners* Aid Society, for whose exhausted 
funds the dean. Doctor Ridley, the brother to Lord llooksby, was 
lo appeal at the cathedral. 

Before he had done breakfast, Mr. Tilney had walked in, gay and 
shining, with his stick. ** Looked in early,** said he. “ Knew you 
were an early riser, by instinct. Have always bcjcn one myself, and 
so, suppose, shall be, Sir, until they carry old Dick Tilney over 
yonder, and put liim to bed.** He made a flourish with his stick 
towards the quarter of the coinpass where the cathedral lay. “We 
are not lively to-day, though. Little to be done. No business, of 
course. And yet, what can you say ? After all, one day in the 
week only to the Creator. When you come to think of it,** said 
Mr. Tilney, apologising for Ihc Sunday, “ it’s not so much. I don’t 
grudge*it. By the way, Ridley preaches to-day — Lord llooksby*s 
brother, you know — a poor drawler, between you and me. God 
bless me, when 1 think of tlic Chapel Royal, with Lord Henry 
Grey, who w’us dean, and 1 sitting on the bench with the Dook — as 
near as I am to you — ah, that was something like a service^ 
Between you and me, tliis is a hole-aud-coriicr of a place, religion 
and every y ling.** 

“ But I thought you spoke rather favourably of it last night,** 
said Mr. Tillotson, hesitatingly. 

“Perhaps I did,** said the other — “most likely I did. It*s an 
ill bird, you know — 1 was not then speaking with you in confidence, 
you know. But it is a frightful place for a man tliat knows better. 
The men are dreadful “ cads,** and only for the jioor girls, whom I 
am sparing no expense to polish, Td cut and run to-morrow. It*s 
not lit for a gentleman to live in.” * 

“ Wouldn’t you take something ? ’* said Mr. Tillotson, looking at 
the brcakfast-things. 

“No. Oh,” said Mr. Tilney, irresolutely, “it would be far 
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too ^rlr. No, no—better not.” (There was here a sorb of 
ellipsis, the omitted part referring to brown sherry .) '*Now let 
ns go.” ‘ 

He put his arm through Mr. Tillotson’s and led himt down the 
streets. They got to the common, and .there, by daylight and by 
sunlight, Mr. Tulotson saw the .long and uneven row of detached 
houses, each a bit of architecture in its way, where the finer ecclesi- 
astical society had dwelt splendidly a hundred years ago. They did 
well enough now for small canons. On the other side was the 
great cathedral, to which lines of people^werc converging across the 
common like the lines on an English na^ 

“ We^ll call at the house,” said Mr. Tilney, knowingly, “ and we 
can all go in together. Do you know, I like this worshipping of 
our Maker in common,” he added, taking the horizon in wmi a 
flourish ; “ it makes me feel like — ^the Vicar of Wakefield. One day 
in the week is all that is asked from us— not more — and it ain^t 
much, Tillotson.” These remarks were again all made as if Mr. 
Tillotson were urging the abrogation of the Sabbath. " Ah ! here 
is the house. Here we are.” 

It would seem that one of "the girls’” duties was to take life 
generally in " parties,” and to “ make up parties ” for such things. 
Nothing could be enjoyed heartily without some combination ; if a 
military one, all the happier. Thus the cathedral service became 
subject to the same law, and Messrs. Still and Spring of the garrison 
bad been pressed and enjoined, and almost compelled, to perform 
their Sunday worship under tliesc conditions. These gentlemen 
were already in attendance. Younghusband, as liis friends said, 
without any reserve, had " fought shy.” 

The “ girls ” were in their sacred toilette, the most effective and 
splendid of their whole series. Eor the others might be addressed 
to concert spectators and the persons who came to hear the band ; 
but the cathedral gathered all ages, sexes, and conditions. It was 
best, therefore, and perliaps only devotional, to be as effective as 
possible. Their father put it better and more forcibly still, when he 
said; "Ah! Do we put on our fine clothes for you and me — for 
the lord-lieutenant of the county, or for the general of the district— 
and shall we not put them on Tor the Maker of all P ” * And with 
his stick Mr. Tilney pointed towards the ceiling;, in the direction of 
an upper room. 

They went to the cathedral along a little cross path in a sort of 
procession, two and two, each lady with a gentleman. Mr. Tillot- 
son was to have walked with Mrs. Tilney, but by some accident 
that lady was a little late, and he found himself beside the golden- 
haired girl the house. 

The shrill speeches of the other girls, whom the coniinual 
humour of Mr. Spring and Mr. Still were causing to “die” every 
momenti were borne back to them. 
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^ They seem to enjoy life eo much/’ said Mr. TiUotson ; ** they 
are always laughing.’’ 

The girl answered him very softlyl- “They like life,” she said, 
“ and Ihef like laughing.” 

“ You do not laugh quite so much. Forgive my saying so.” 

“ And yet I don’t sec why I should not. They all tell mo 1 
sliould bo very grateful and happy.-*’ 

“ It is easy lo tell our frieiios that,” said he, reflectively. “ I 
have plenty of kind well-meaning people who keep rem^ding m that 
I ougiit to’ be happy.” « 

“ But ought you not ? Mr. Tilney says that you are rich ! ” 

“ Rich, of course ! ” he said, a little bitterly ; “ that is the elixir 
that is to cure us of everything. I think 1 should better bear what 
I have to bear, if I were poor.” 

She was growing curious — perhaps even interested. 

“ You speak,” she said, “ as if some great trial had visited you. 
Forgive me for saying so, but even last night I thought I saw ” 

“Why not ? ” said he. “ Though I know you but for a short 
time, 1 can see that you ask from no idle curiosity.” 

"No, indeed ! ” 

Mr. Tilney walked all this time on the grass, attached to no one 
especially, but as the general parent and guardian of all — under the 
favour of a beneficent Creator. He passed Mr. TiUotson.* "All, 
TiUotson ! Look, cathedral — ypu see ! ” 

It was scarcely possible to avoid seeing this great monument, as 
it stood right in front. To him Mr. TiUotson smiled an answer ; to 
Miss Millwood he said : 

" My mother and my father were alive about eight or ten years 
ago. They were the " best of parents ; ” not according to the hack- 
neyed Ibrm by which every parent is the best of his kind, but they 
would have died for me, as 1 believe I would have died for them. 
But I was young and foolish — wicked^ rather ; and one day 1 found 
they had left me — for ever. He stopped and put his hand to his 
eyes. “ Now you may see,” he said, in a moment, “in what way 1 
must look on life.” 

In a gei));ler voice, trembling with sympathy : “Oh, I am so sorry 
— I did not mean, indeed — I feel for you — I,^* she said, sadly, “have 
had my miseries, if that be any comfort to you. The only thing 
left to me is, to look back to a childhood that seems like a dream. 
One morning I too awoke, and it was all over. Ever since it seems 
like a succession of dark winter days also. But 1 have no right to 
xcpine,” 

FuU of sympathy, which was growing in him every moment, Mr, 
TiUotson listened eagerly for more. He did not listen eagerly to 
much* during his life. “ Go on,” he said, “ Miss MUwood. Tell 
me more, and if ” 

Mr. Tilney was beside them. “ That Boss, of coui*Be| not befo. 
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I suppose hard at work with a short pipe in his mouth at this vhry 
moment. Ah ! very bad, very bad, Tillotson ; I respect a man that 
keeps up all the established decencies of life. 1 do indeed. No 
matter : here we are.” ' 

He removed his hat and strode on in front of the rest, what with 
his height and stick, looking like a social drum-mmoi*. As they came 
under the porch, the organ, touched by Edwarcl Bliss, Mus. Doc. 
Oxon., was rolling and eddying in great billows up and down tne 
huge hall ; the air was trembling and quivering ; the great pedals 
were booming nnd buzzing up in the clouds. The ladies stole away 
towards what seemed the back huge wardrobes and cupboards where 
giants kept their linen, but which was the unavoidable effect of that 
enclosure wliich gives the true effect to a cathedral by reducing it to 
a convenient size. While tlie ladies took their gentlemen to the choir, 
Mr. Tilney whispered his friend softly to “,come round. They had 
five minutes yet.” 

Mr. Tilney stopped a moment and drew back his friend. “Look 
up,” he said, “and take it all in; thrones, dominations, and the rest 
ol them, what are they to this P This endures ; they pass away, and 
— where are you ? By the way,” said Mr. Tilney, suddenly changing 
the subject, “there arc the Tophams. Look, Tillotson; that Lou- 
don bunt carriage. Most remarkable people. His brother is the 
Right Honourable Henry Topham — one of the secretaries. And 
there, you see, they come here to service, like any of us. And I 
declare to Heaven, Tillotson, 1 have seen Mm, that overworked man, 
kneeling in one of the stalls with a Prayer-book in his hand, and 
listening to one of the common canons here, preaching in his regular 
turn. There they come. If you like, Pll introduce you P ” 

The Tophams had alighted from their carriage, and were crossing 
the little enclosure to the porch. Doctor 'i'oplmm strode at the 
bead of his family. He was one of the terrible powers of the place ; 
wore a white tie like the clergyman of the place, though he was only 
a layman, an ecclesiastical lawyer, vicar-gcnoral to tlie bishop — sur- 
rogate, and what not — in short, a pompous sour-lookiug pluralist of 
immense mfluciico in tlie placti, from his relation to the secretary. 

He was very tall and pompous, and carried his urnbiKilla on his 
shoulder, as a dragoon would his sabre. He walked in advajice of 
his family, and seemed to approach the door of the cathedral as if it 
were the door of his own house. Mr. Tilney waited for him a little 
nervously. “ How d’ye do, Tilne^r P ” said the great mau, without 
Btopping. “ They have not begun inside, I suppose ? ” 

Mr. Tilney was greatly gratified by this cordial notice, and assured him 
that no suclj liberty had been taken. “ A very proud man,” said he, 
lookmg After him ; “ can do what he likes with the government. He 
is coming to dine with us.” 

Mr. Tulotson went round to the cold black area, looking up wliCK 
be was bidden in the direction of the stick, and to the right, and 
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tcTtbe tight and the left, when he was invited to do that. But he had 
seen many foreign cathedrals of reputation and of ^ual size ; seen 
them glowing with colour, and decoration, and warmth, and crowded 
from the^rand door at the bottom of the nave up to the darker far 
end, where there was the white cloud and indistinct white figures. 
But he now saw, instead, the neat marble tablets let into the wall to 
the memory of the treasurer of tlfC county, with the stone sideboard 
creel ed by the sorrowing, militia officers to their captain, and various 
marble ottomans sfci-ewn about ; among which the old knight, shining 
like black bronze from th^polish of time, lying on his back, with his 
liands joined in the old way, looked sadly out of place. And 
presently lie heard Dr. Bliss roaring and rumbling ; but a faint 
smothered and suppressed Dr. Bliss, enclosed fast, and playing into 
an enclosure of wardrobes. 

Now was Mr. Tillotson led devoutly and softly into the pew where 
the family knelt, and placed kneeling upon a Inissock, and had a 
heavy book thrust iuto his liand, without having even the place 
found for him. Heads turned round, also bonnets on the heads, to 
see “ who the Tilncys had got with them,** besides the officers 
regularly secured, and who were more or less a drug. The ladies 
and gentlemen of the town sat in tiers in the oak-stalls, and many a 
gay bonnet lay humorously beside a ** begging griffin.” 

Now came in the procession, wdth the angelic boys, the choristers, 
fiorid, ascetic, and seraphic ; all which shapes •£ expression were dis- 
covered in bass, tenor, and counter-tenor faces. They all scattered 
to their places with a resigned look, as if thev were professionally 
holy men. Then the service set in, and then the sermon. 


CHAPTER VI. 

APTEB THE dean’s SEB310N. 

Ab Lord Rooksby’s brother came in to his third quarter of an 
hour, the sun poured down with unusual splendour, and swept 
across the stalls where the Tilney family sat. Mr. Tillotson saw 
that Mr. Tilney was asleep, with a fallen jaw and a long gaunt nose ; 
and this moment of fatal unconsciousness betrayed to him Mr. 
Tilney’s real age. The “ girls ” were wakeful ; perhaps studying a 
roj7 of bonuet-oacks on the tier below them. But fit Uio very end 
the sunlight fell upon a patch of gold almost ns gorgeous as the old 
transparent yellows in the panes higli up in tJie windows; that 
yellow hair which rested on the pale wliile forehead and soft com- 
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posed devotional face, wMcb, with eyes^cast dowo^^was aeceptkg 
the dry ramblings of the confessor who was brother to Lord Booksbyy 
as if he were St Augustine or Pdudon. 

Mr. Tillotson’s devotion was not warm ; and often and ^often his 
eyes travelled profanely to that Madonna “ face, and his thoughts 
travelled fast and speculated on it with a strange and a fond interest. 
Looking back through the cold November days of our life, we stop 
at some such Sunday mornings as these, when the sun is suffusing 
everything outside, and our thoughts are as festive as the day — a 
Christmas or an Easter — and travelling from mere buoyancy far 
away outside the walls of church or cathedral. 

But now Miss Augusta, stooping across her neighbour, was whis- 
pering to Mr. Tillotson that Dr. Fugle, the tenor, was going to begin 
the '' Anthem ; ** and Dr. Bliss, having securely got in his mainsail 
from the storm, was )3iping most softly and ravishingly. And Mr. 
Tillotson saw just opposite to him, at the other side, a round pink 
face with enormous whiskers, which was now singing out of a utile 
hole at the corner of its mouth ; but the lace was kept up towards 
the groining of the roof, and the eyes had a soft and languishing air, 
as if they were cherubim’s eyes. So that Doctor Fugle, as he 
chanted that his soul panteth,” seemed to be rapt, and to have 
soared awa^r ecstatically. The sisters looked over at Mr. TUlotsou 
in delight, for this was one of Fugle’s best efforts ; though, in truth, 
the seraphim was a racier old seraphim, and he supplied the absence 
of the higher notes by skilful declamation. Then Dr. Bliss let go ” 
the ropes and blocks, and the winds rose again, and all the canons, 
save the bass canons, who ground their organs in an earthly wa;y, 
were seen celestially rapt, chanting with resignation, with all their 
eyes upturned to heaven. And then came Bliss again, and the 
seraphic canons went out languidly in procession, quite iudifferant to 
life after this taste of heavenly communing, and the congregation 
broke up with alacrity, and poured out of the cathedral. 

The family processiou, too, came out, with the geutlemeii. The 
ladies were very voluble. “ Did you ever hear anything like Dr. 
Fugle P Such an exquisite voice. At that part where he said ‘ pau 
— teth — panteth,’ 1 could have cried.” 

** It was fine,” said their father, using his stick with feeffng. 1 
like this sort of thing, 1 do, now. 1 feel belter for it afterwards. 
During ail the week we may have done this, that, and t’other. God 
AJmighW knows 1 don’t set up for a saint — never did, and never 
shall. 1 hate your canting fellows. But when 1 am sitting there, 
in that old place of a Sunday morning, with aU of us round, wor- 
shipping our common Maker, 1 feel the better for it— all the better 
for ft.” a 

He certainly did feel better, or ou^ht to feel so, considcilng 
what Mr. Tillotson Lad seen of him during the sermon. 

“ Tillotson,” he said, “ mind you dine with us ! Doctor Topham, 
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Cibbf, and one cAriwo more have promised to come, in the kindest 
way. Only a j<^t, 1 give you warning ; but done well, my friend, 
ril guarantee .you that, imd prime meat, too. Choose my own, 
and market for myself. No, no, no. No excuse, my friend.**^ 

Mr. Tillotson got away from him, back to the White Hart, under 
solemn pledges to return at seven o’clock and cut his mutton.” 
From its windows he ruminated gloomily on the dull streets, which, 
though clean, ’looked forlorn and wretched. “ Why did I promise 
to go to this man ? ” he thought. “ 1 have no busmess with him, 
or with such company. I wholly out of place there.” So he 
was, indeed. ” This poor place, too, is not the place for business, I 
can sec that with^ a glance. They are the dead alive here ; much as 
1 am niyscli^. 1 think 1 will write to Mr. IHlney, and excuse myself 
by a lieadache, and go up to-morrow night.” 

But he did not write, and he postponed the second resolution 
altogether. He would see about it, he thought. He then went out 
into the Sunday town and wandered here and there listlessly, but 
kept carefully away from the cathedral, where, if found, he knew he 
would be led away to hear Doctor Fugle once more. The whole 
place Bcem.cd a hundred years behind. The provincial look was on 
it like a blight. 


CHAPTER VIL 

c 

IN THE DlNINO-BOOli. 

By seven he was at Mr. Tilncy’s again. That gentleman was in 
what he pleasantly called his “marriage garment.” Messrs. Canby and 
Still were there, with Ensign Ross, who, Mr. Tilney almost in- 
sinuated, had asked himself, adding something about “the table being 
full.” HI6 was looking absently and impatiently out of window. 
Mr. Tillotson, perhaps, imderstood his position perfectly, as that ol 
a sensitive, impetuous, proud young man, without the means to pur- 
, ohasc tolerance for his pride, impetuosity, and sensitiveness. 

' A tall heavy man was on the rug with his back to the fire, in a 
very smooth white tie without a crease, which seemed to be made of 
cream-laid note-paper. Mr. Tillotson recognised him as Doctor 
Topham, the ecclesiastical lawyer, and cousin of the Seea-etary to the 
Treasury. He sometimes recognised Mr. Tilney in this private un- 
ofBcial way ; and knowing that he had good wines and choice £Eire, 
came to him without his statc-coach, as it were, without his robes. 
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and without Mrs. Topham (faintly connected with a noblem8n*t 
family). 

Mr. Tilney 'presented his new guest a little nervously. 

“ How-d*ye-do ? ” said Dr. Topham ; then turned away. "Well, 
what d’ye suppose they did P Ot course the bishop sent the papers 
to me— advice and opinion, and all that. Had he the power, or had 
he not P There was the point. Of course he Imd, as 1 showed with 
a stroke of the pen. If I were the bishop, Td ‘deal with the 
whole pack of ’em at once ; and that fellow Norbury I’d pick out 
and make an example of.” «« 

Here was also the Mr. Grainger whom he had seen with Hoss on 
the first morning. This gentleman attracted his notice very dis- 
agreeably, from his soft voice and quiet manner, which f?ll in so 
harmoniously with the long, rude, and almost battered face the 
rather wild eyes, and the " ragged ” moustaclie which hung down 
over the corners of his mouth like that of a Chinese. Mr. Tilney 
had expressed a very low moral opinion of this gentleman to his new 
friend. " Consul, my dear Sir, at Fernando Po ; carries on the wild 
animal and travelli^ business. After all, we must not trust ei^ery 
story/* he said as if he was actually combating Mr. Tillotson’s harsli 
view. "Charity is a great deal. A little charity. And you know, 
Tillotson, ‘judge not, in that ye may not cast your foot against a 
stone ; * ” with which extraordinary quotation from no known ver- 
sion of the sacred text, he went with alacrity to meet his guests. 

They went down to dinner, but there was rather a " fastueux ” 
humility in Mr. Tilney’s description of the meal as " a plain joint,” 
for the entertainment was choice and small, compact and refilled. 
There was " nice ” glass, flowers, and pretty china. The whole had 
a cool shady look on that sunny day. The military gentlemen got 
into alacrity and spirits as they saw this feast, which was lai^, us it 
were, in an arbour. 

" You must take us as you find us,” said Mr. Tilney, " quite in the 
rough — all in the rough. You must recollect that we arc far down 
in Wiltshire. How many hundred miles is that from Francatelli, or 
Soyer, or Gunter ? But still, oue thing, Canby, no gory joints hero 
— no, no, no ! ” t 

For a place "all in the rough,” so many hundred miles from Fran- 
catelli and the other artists, it was indeed surprising. Wine good 
and cool, fish, fruit, everything. The hearts of the warriors could 
not but be softened and subdued to that good-humour which is 
^most akin to love. With his lively talk and bonhomie, Mr. Tilney 
illustrated the whole as with a garnish. For tliis (comparatively 
speaking) child of nature, every dish was a surprise. " Now what 
have we herb P Wiiat shall we call this P God bless me, so jt is ! 
Doctor Topham, tliis turns out to be something a la Tartare, 
Oysters, I believe. I don’t warrant it; but it is likely to be good. 
Mrs. T. knows something about it, so you must be down on ner. 
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Hal^ I# enn t.*‘ (In a whisper to Mr. Tillotson) ‘‘ For ten years we 
have always had a parlour-maid. Infinitely preferable to a heavy 
drunken creature, that deafens you with his coots. .Look at Jenny 
there ; she does uncommon well.'* 

Jenny indeed glided round like velvet, was neat-handed, made no 
clatter, and willi tier ribbons and chintz dress, looked almost like a 
theatre peasant. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

IN THE DRA-WlNG-nOOM. 

“And now, how did they treat you at the White Hart, Tillot- 
Bon?” Mr. Tilncy called out in a loud voice. “Well, hey P Tell 
me.” 

“ Oh, oxcelleutly,” Mr. Tillotson answered absently. “ They are 
very civil indeed,” 

“ So tlicy ought to be,” said Mr. Tilncy. “ Do you know, they 
gave Tillotson the Drown Room. I knew it at once, a finely pro- 
portioned thing. It was really a compliment to Tillotson. He gave 
it to the princess, wdicu she was on her way to the Dook’s, near here, 
to stay for the catlle-show. Tell us about it, Tillotson.” 

A little confused, Mr. Tillotson cleared his voice, and said, “The 
fact is, I did not use it, after all.” 

“Kot use it ! ” said Mr. Tiluey, laying down his knife and fork. 
“ The princess’s ! You don’t tell me that.” Mr. Tilncy said this 
with such genuine wonder and sorrow mixed, that the rest of the 
company turned to look at Mr. Tillotson. 

Confused under this observation, he said, “The room was too 
large and vaulty ; a cavern, in fact, and so cold ” 

“My fdod!” said Mr. Tilncy, aghast; “but, you know. Lord 

onboduo always And where did they put you P ” 

“ In a smaller and more compact place.” 

“ I think 1 should have changed too, like Mr. Tillotson,” said Mr. 
Grainger, in a low voice. 

“ So should I,” said Ada Millwood. 

“ So should* I,” repeated Ross, scornfully, “ if I were afraid of 
ghosts, or had anything on my conscience.” 

“ Goodness ! goodness ! ” said Mr. Tilncy, getting abstracted ; 
“ft seems only yesterday when the whole hotel rushed in to see the 
poor old general. Sonic of us not dressed exactly-r-ahem : as we 
are now. About two in the morning — I was only a lad, you know. 
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A teirible scene, Sir, for one so Toung. An old man that had served 
his country, and his grey hairs aabbled in blood.” 

Miss Millwopd tamed to Mr. Tillotson, as she saw his hand travel 
to his forehead in a sort of agony, and also half draw backdiis chair* 
Mr. Grainger, from the opposite side, noticed the same thing with a 
little surprise. 

“Very odd indeed,” said one* of the officers; “was all this a 
duel?” 

“A duel,” said Mr. Tilney plaintively. “ The pld gentleman was 
testy latterly, had the idea that people ^aid he was past his work. 
Then there was the young wife, you know. Very unpleasant.” 
(And Mr. Tilney’s face fell into all sorts of spasms and violent con- 
tortions, that meant to convey, that when the ladies were gone he 
would enter into satisfactory details). “ Must say I always heard 
he forced it on Tom Major, made him stand up there and then — 

vised him, as the French say — as it might be you, and then ^Most 

unpleasant thing for the hotel, nearly ruined the business.” 

After that, Mr. Hoss became sulky, and scarcely spoke during 
dinner. Soon Mr. Tillotson’s pale face began to warm up. There 
was an influence in his manner which brought him to the surface of 
any conversation, just as in society a man is respected. When the 
ladies were gone up, his supremacy was confirmed. Mr. Tilney, a 
man of the world, had a deep respect for “ information ; ” and what 
was better, so had Dr. Topham. But still the host did not forego 
his own share. 

“ Town is the place, after all,” he said. “ Help yourself, Canby ; 
wait — flnish that ; ” and diving down, he brought up tenderly a 
bottle which he uncorked on a slanting stand. “ Dear me ! 1 used 
to dine with a great man and a good man, no other than H.R.H. the 
Sailor Dook, and 1 have often and often seen him do the very<hing 
that Tm doing, with his own hands. Did it uncommon well, too. 
1 never saw so fine an eye and steady a hand for decanting. What 
about the match, Still ? ” he contmued, as the claret made its last 
.ffilolian chant as it entered the decanter. 

“ Day after to-morrow,” said Mr. Still, helping himself. “ To be 
on the green.” 

“ Tillotson ! Tillotson ! ” called out Mr. Tilney, when fhey were 
in the drawing-room, “just come here. Come over here. You 
know I said 1 would show it to you. Still, look at this. 1 suppose 
one of the most curious things you could see.” 

Still, however, did not come. Augusta had said to him, “ It is only 
an old letter of papa’s.” 

“ Look here, Tillotson. His own writing. It was just when she 
was born. She was christened Augusta after one of the princesses, 
^elen is Helen Mecklenburga). And I wrote to H.E.H. the Sa£or 
Dook, as they called hkn, about giving leave for that sort of thing— 
at least, to know would they object. 1 was sitting at breakfast one 
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Hiomm^; ehe,' nodding at Mrs. Tilncj, ‘*was not quite strong 
enough to get down as yet — Sir James said in a week she might— 
when this came in, just like any other letter in the ^orld. wre it 
is.'* And he kept turning a rather yellow and gilt-edged letter 
tenderly, as if he expected it to fall to pieces. “ You see,” holding 
it up to the light, '*hfs handwriting. Eead it. You may. No 
secrets.” And Mr. Tillotson read it. The date had been mys- 
teriously removed, or at least some one had made it as uncertain as 
possible : 

“Dexu Tilnet — Call foMv child by any name you like. Hope 
Mrs. T. is well over. 

“Yours, William. 

“I am going to Portsmouth to-morrow. 

« Yfj* 

“ There ! ” said Mr. Tilney, in admiration. “ A prince of tlie 
blood, and just like you or I--or anybody else! There was no 
more conceit in that man, or consciousness of the exalted position 
which he filled, than there was in that — that — ” said Mr, Tilney, 
puzzled for an illustration, and seizing on the first that offered, “ that 
paper-cutter. Perhaps not so much.” 

He felt that this was scarcely a happy illustration. So he took 
back his letter, and folded it up. “He was always doing nice 
tilings of this sort,” he continuea. “ I could tell you a hundred 
like them. When he went, 1 can — tell — you — Dick Tilney lost his 
best friend. Augusta was considered, when a child, very like one of 
the princesses — odd, wasn’t it ? — and having the same name. That 
was curious. They are both remarkable girls; always in 

spirits Listen now. And yet, naturally, Augusta is serious — so 
serious! Look here, Tillotson,” he added, confidentially; “she 
puts all that on for society, you know. Much rather be melancholy ; 
that is, when I say melancholy, I mean be with her books.” 

But finally, brown sherry came in, and Mr. Tilney, who seemed to 
detect its presence by instinct, as camels knpw when they are near 
water, woke up and drew up his jaw. lie then “tried” it, to see 
that it wife of the sort he wished to put down before his guests. 

“ Try this,” his voice was heard ringing plaintively. “ Try this. 
Still. Help yourself to some of the old tap. Dear, dear. 1 could 
tell you about the man from whose cellar 1 got this. Such a stoiy 
—in fact, story after story. To-morrow, business — eh, Tillotson ? 
All play and no work makes Jack, you know. No, no,” he added, 
with solemnity, “ pleasure first, then business, as much as you like.” 

Not caring to set right this remai'kable invcrsioiu Mr. Tillotson 
exi?uscd himself from the cricket, and said, good-night, to all. With 
the departing military gentlemen, “ the girls ” and Mrs. Tilney were 
in a sort of riot of voices and laughing at the humour of the facetious 
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Canby. The air was filled with female voices : they “ died ” over and 
over again. There was such " convulsions,” ** Oh, mammas ! ” Tor 
shames! ” and^a hundred such protests — as it were, half entreaties, 
half commands, that Major Canby would bo merciful, and not go 
further. 

In such a tumult Mr. Tillotson’s farewell was not likely to be 
noticed. Mr. Tilney, in a sorrowful way, was engaged with brown 
sherry. The golden-haired girl, sad and pensive, was standing at the 
fire, her face looking down at the grate, her foolj, on the lender, her 
dress not a dress but a robe. She looked like one of Ary Scheffer's 
figures. ^ 

“ Good-night,” said Mr. Tillotson to her. She looked up at him 
with a trusttul gratitude. " I lieard you say that yon would not go 
to the cricket to-morrow, and there was that dreadful word, 
business I ” 

“ Business is life, I begin to believe,” he said, smiling sadly. 

Mr. Tilney came out with his friend to the gate. The stars were 
out, the night was tranquil, the- great cathedral was sleeping in 
moonlight. 

** After all,” Mr. Tilney said, pressing his friend’s hand, “ this is 
the sort of thing I After all, we come back to this at the end— like 
the Ark. I’ll walk a bit of the way with you. Dear me, this is the 
way life goes on, one day after the other, one night after another, 
until the hearse comes up. Sir, and takes us away. It’ll be the same 
for you, you know, Tillotson, as for me.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said the other, absently, and not meaning to assent 
specially to this truth. “And the sooner perhaps the best for us 
all. Does Miss Millwood,” he added, a little abruptly, ** docs she 
stay with you all the year, or has she a home of her own ? ” 

“Ada, you mean,” said Mr. Tihicy, stopping in the road. »“No, 
Sir. There,” and he pointed back with his stick, “ that little abode 
always so free from grief and care — the Roost, as I may call it, is 
hers — always will be hers, while there is a stick of furniture to- 

f ether, or a crust, or a scrap of meat, or — or, the cruets on the sidc- 
oard.” 

“ I see,” said Mr. Tillotson, “ as the child of a dear friend ” 

“ Harry Millwood was, I may say, next door but one toh relation. 
Sir, I knew every corner and cranny of that man as well as I do you 
—I mean, as 1 do my own grandfather — or did, I mean. Living in 
the palace in that way — he was equerry, you know — they never would 
do anything for him ; and yet, upon my soul, I couldn’t blame ’em. 
He broke down, Sir — he had to break downi — give the thing up — 
with a wife and child on him. Had to — to cut. Cut, Sir, under 
an assumed yame, the which rather, you know, gave me a little 
turn. Come weal, come woe, 1 like a fellow to stand by the nbme 
he took before God in his baptism.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Tillotson, with painful eagerness. 



J‘Well,” said Mr. Tilaey, “he died. Died,” added he, mys- 
teriously looking round, “ aoroad, in a very odd way. I am not at 
liberty to mention the circumstances, Tillotson ; 1 am not, indeed. 
God knows I would keep nothing from you. But I eaiinot, indeed.” 

Mr. Tittotsoii stopped this time. They were at the old grey gate- 
way which is the entrance to the Close, dappled over with other 
greys, and casting a grotesq^uc shadow on the ground about them. 
But the moonlight played iibout their two faces, and Mr. Tillotson’s 
face seemed the palest of the two. 

“Yes, yes,” said' Mr. Tilncy. “It was as tragic a business — as 
heart-breaking a thing as y«i’d see — as you’d sec at Drury Lane. I 
went over to them — 1 was abroad at the time, but I went over 
to ’em. Such a state of things ! My God ! That child in a 
fever ” 

Mr. Tillotson shuddered. “ Miss Ada ? What a world it is ! " 
he said, in a low voice, “ and what miserable guilty creatures we all 
are ! ” 

“ So we all are,” repeated Mr. Tilncy, as if he was in the cathedral, 
and leading off the chanting. “Every one of us, Tillotson, prince 
and peasant. The only thing is, I believe, to hold fast by thatP 
And he pointed back over his shodder to the cathedral, now a good 
way out of sight. “ Ah ! all I went through in those days ! But 
the curious thing is, my dear Tillotson, the girl knows nothing of 
this. Not a word— no*t a breath, mind.” 

“ What ? ” said Mr. Tillotson, starting, “ nothing about the 
manner of her father’s death ? ’’ 

“Nothing ; she thinks to this hour, at this very moment, that ne 
was carried off by an ague of the country. She herself recovered 
her senses in about a week after all was happily got over— funeral 
and all that— and we never told her. What was the use, you know ? ” 

“ W licit a strange story ! ” said Mr. Tillotson, more to liimself 
than to his friend. “ I seemed to read something of the kind in her 
soft gentle face, a kind of sad, subdued melancholy.” 

“ ’Bon my word, yes ; and I recollect Tom Harrison — a man of 
the very best style and connections, you know — making precisely 
the same remark. ' She’s a quiet, nunuish look,’ says Tom, who, 
between jj^ou and me, knew pretty well about that sort of thing. 
Well, here wc part, I suppose \ you to the right hand, and I to the 
left. You know there must come one dread day when wc must file 
away right and left. And what our only foundation is, you and 1 
know. Good-night. God bless you! God Almighty bless you, 
Tillotson 1 To-morrow at twelve, then— or was it nine f ics, 
quite right. Good- night ! ” 

And after Mr. Tillotson was gone he remained a loiiff time at the 
gai;dcn-gate, pensively looking up at what he called “the wonderful 
works of the Creator.” Mr. Tillotsor W'cnt home as pensively, 
thinking, perhaps, of one other work, to him almost as wonderful. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

8T. CEClLli. AT THE OBBAJSt. 

The next day passed by. The ion had travelled aoross the Md^ 
and the calm of evening began to set in quickly. The cricketers 
were busy at their game and fatigued ; but tho*untiring ladies who 
looked on showed ntEf sign of flagging interest. For them there was no 
monotony in the spectacle ; at least, the succession of gentlemen who 
came up and amused the Miss Tiln^s prevented their taking much 
heed of tlic passage of time. Of Mr. Tillotson, absent, dreamy, and 
silent, they had long since ceased to make any account. About 
four, he had wandered away unnoticed towards the old cathedral, 
which, with the enclosed green, and the little Close, and the old- 
fashioned houses, had begun to have a sort of attraction for him. 
There had been Service there that day as usual ; but it had been 
a very deserted ritual. Aud Fugle, the seraphic tenor, had to expend 
notes, that properly belonged to the cherubim above, on two old 
ladies and a mildewed ancient, dotted among the lugubrious stalls, 
and on a tourist who, book in hand, and studying the monuments, 
looked in curiously at some angelic cry of Fuglc’s, but cautiously 
took care not to be imprisoned within the great gates of the choir. 
When Mr. Tillotson walked among the grass, he heard the billows 
of the organ still rolling and swellmg within. He went in. Bliss 
was practising above. There was no one else there. His footsteps 
echoed as through some vast stone grotto. He was quite alone, and 
walked softly into an oaken stall to listen to Bliss, Musical Doctor, 
Oxon. 

It was a soft, solemn, stalking theme of Bach’s, grand, old- 
fashioned, and piquant, like music in bag-wig and ruffles and square- 
cut coat — music that ambles on in a solemn canter round and round 
in a ring, with quaint curvets and backings for any length of time, 
with a very charming monotony — that finally wakes up into a grande 
ronde, and ends triumphantly,* like the last burst of a ^wcession. 
Mr. Tillotson in his stall, with two comic lions with twisted tails 
and a paw leaning on a shield on each side of his head, thought of 
Dr, Bliss and his powers, was wondering whether the dull brick- 
layer’s work of lessons, teaching, and tlie like, dulled this fine sense 
of music, and whether this grand power fell into a fatal routine also 
when he heard the rattle of closing stops and the locking of the 
organ-doors, v Doctor Bliss vras gokig home. He stood out in the 
middle, looking up at the great gallery; and, as ho did so., the 
organist glided across. But it was not Doctor Bliss. Heavy 
al^dows were floating up among the groined ardhes ; but with a 
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qT^iok instinct he knew the ontUne of that figure, and walked up to 
her q^uickly and stopped her. By the same instinct she knew him. 

“I have been listening,** he said, “in that old dark stall — I 
thought it was Doctor Bhss — and have been delighted.” 

“ He lets me play in the evening sometimes. It is the greatest 
treat I can have. It is quite a world for me, that noble old organ, 
with life, fancies, intellect, everything. In its company I forget 
everything.” - 

“ Just as I,” he naid, “ when listening, have forgotten everything 
in the world too. I have :».ver been what is called musical ; but I 
can follow and understand what I have just heard.” 

“ But there are very few who are musical,” she said in her serious 
way, and smoothing down her yellow hair, which rivalled an illu- 
minated patch of amber glass just above. “ They are taught 
instruments and notes ; but that is scarcely music.” Then she said 
abruptly : “You have spoken more than once of troubles, and some 
secret bitterness which is to be irrecoverable. May I speak to you 
freely ? May an inexperienced girl give a little advice ? 

“ And I shall promise to try and follow it, too,” he answered 
eagerly. “Indeed I shall! Why, near your wisdom ours is all 
foolishness. Do speak. Miss Millwood.” 

“You have been so good to me,” she went on (and the two 
figures standing there under the great gallery looked picturesque 
even to the verger, who had come to lock up, but went away softly, 
recognising her;,— even from the first night when you made me a 
promise which 1 had no right to ask of you, — that I will speak to 
you without restraint. If you had some dreadful trouble, — some 
terrible blight, — why should you ^it down under it, or take it with 
you all through life? Believe 4PC, wc should all struggle ; and after 
we haVb indulged ourselves in a sorrow and repentance, perhaps, for 
a time, — ^let it be a long time even, — we should then think of life 
and its duties. Dtar Mr. Tillotson, I do not want to run into what 
comes from that pulpit there every Sunday ; but I myself was once 
inclined to do as you do — to drjig hopelessly through life ; but 

“ It is too kind of you,” he said excitedly — “ too generous ; and 
indeed, if J dare, or if I could, I would carry out what you say, 
though I ^ut my ears to the platitudes poured out by others. But 
you do not know — you caiit know all. Miss Millwood 1 Sorrows 
and troubles ! Yes ; X were blessed indeed, if all known misfortunes 
were poured out on me ; ruin, poverty, sickness, anything. You 
will think this extravagance. But I know how to struggle, and 
would welcome such trials. But there arc other things that must 
walk with us through life till we reach our graves. ^That nothing 
here can atone for. That gives us a dismal pleasure in gloom and 
misftty, because wc know the more wc suffer the more we are 
atoning.” 

She answered him as excitedly as he had spoken ; and the setting 
• . 3 
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ftunligbt outside came now in a gorgeous slant from the amber pacjSi 
right on the amber hair. 

“ sho said, “ this is the hopeless doomed Calvinist’s faith 

—despairing, wretched, hopeless 1 It makes me miserable to hear 
you talk so j it fills me with despair. I don’t know your sad history. 
IJut no matter what has happened. I conjure you and implore ; I 
w'ould go down on my knees here, in this sacred place, to ask you, 
dear Mr. Tillotson, to fly from yourself and banish tlris fatal, miser- 
able, destroying idea ! ” 

“And what aM 1 to do?” he said, nutting his hand to his fore- 
head. “Ah! if preach, 1 must listen. Call it destroying, 
despairing, hoirible — what you like. But you do not know-^you 
cannot guess ” 

“I can look into your face,” she said confidently, “and see none 
of the cold hard lines of guilt. I can icll that you have been, to 
use the common hackneyed form, more sinned against than sinning. 
That, when young, you have been foolish, thoughtless, and have 
thus done things which others do coldly and with guilty premedita- 
tion ” 

“Oh,” he said, “it is indeed as yon say. T dare sometimes flatter 
myself it is so. Thank you a thousand and a thousand times over 
for this kind judgment.' I shall think of it, and force myself to 
believe it. You say yon look in my face : but can you at this 
hand? Ah ! is there no physiognomy in the hand ? ” 

She shrank back a little. “ Jt is not for me,” she said, “ to pass 
iudgment ; nor do I wish to know the course of any one’s past 
life. That is for his conscience.” 

“They have not put ‘Confessionals' round this cathedral,” he 
said bitterly. “ 1 wisli to Heaven sometimes they had. 1 saw you. 
turn away. Miss Millwood. You sco 1 judged myself betlcv, after 
all, than ^ou could do.” 

“ No, iiidecdj” slic said eagerly, and coming back close to him 
again ; “you mistake. You spoke so mysteriously.” 

“And yet von must not,” he said, “take with you a wrong im- 
pression. Whatever was done was forced upon me.” 

“And tell me,” she said suddenly; “have you no relative— no 
sister, father or mother ? ” 

“ Not one left,” he said in a strange steady key of despair that 
went to her heart ; “ and yet it all rested with mo 1 ” 

With a start she shrunk aw^ay. 

“ Ah ! I see it,” he said bitterly. “ How empty are professions ! 
No matter; 1 was young, and careless, and wicked. ‘Wild’ is 
the gentle word of the world. I W'as wilder than even those 
complimented as wild. 1 was sent abroad to save them at home 
from disgrace, although it nearly broke their hearts. But it ht^i to 
bo done. We are not in a confessional, Miss Millwood ; but I am 
telling you everything. 1 went away recklessly, rejoicing at being 
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free then and for ever. After a time my father, ill and broken, sent 
for me. I in part disbelieved the illness \ in part was too proud, and 
said, ‘ Let them come to me, since they sent me avsay from them ; ' 
in part listened to some wicked friends who were real ‘ men of the 
world.’ Yet I did feel — 1 did indeed. Miss Millwood ; though I 
cannot expect you to believe me.” 

“ How you mistake ! ” she answered. “I believe you, and feel 
for you. IiTdccd 1 do.? 

“ But you have* not heard all. There came a passionate letter 
from her, laying his deatj^ at my door ; calling me her husband’s 
murderer; telling me to be an outcast, never to come near her, to 
end my wretched course as soon as 1 pleased, and let her end hers. 
That roused my wretched pride again ; and oh. Miss Millwood, what 
will you think of me ? 1 went on from worse to what was yet worse. 
One vile story after another travelled home about me, some true, 
some false ; but all reaching, until came that most fatal story of all, 
which, oh. Miss Millwood, was true, true, and ever must be true 1 ” 
He could not go on. 

But, in a voice of the tenderest sweetness, she said to him, “ There, 
you must not think or talk of these things. I can understand, i 
don’t wish to know more. And still 1 repeat what 1 have said 
before ; whatever has happened, you must try and struggle. It is a 
duty, and the best atonement you can make to that lost parent.” 

“ Ah ! ” he said despairingly. “ Dear Miss Millwood, I must go 
on as i liavc gone on. 1 have indeed tried travel, books, and now 
business, hard, constant, laborious business. I am longing to get 
up a greed of money. If that were to take possession of me body 
and soul, I might drive the other enemy out ; but, someway, should 
it not be kc])t there? It is better to go 011 to" the end even as it 
was at the bi’ginuiug. Though since [ have come down licro, J 
seem to have got upon more quiet waters. What with this cathe- 
dral and its old world associations, this little enclosure about it, and 
its air of peace and happiness, I seem to be less wTctehed, or rather, 
it seems to me that there is less misery in the w'orld. And some 
words of yours, dear Miss Millwood, have sunk deeper than perhaps 
you wmld fancy.” 

The ^eat pillars and arches had began too cast broader and 
broader shadows. The light behind the amber panes had gradually 
faded, and left them cold and dull. The glories of tlic sunset fuid 
gone down. The monument to the Yeomanry Captain looked like 
a spectral dining furniture set out for a ghostly banquet. Suddenly 
two figures came round the corner, and stopped before them. 

“ So we have found you I Come,” said Boss, roughly, “ what 
does all this mean? Nice work ! Is this a place for you ? Don’t 
you know how long they have been looking for you ? ” 

“ I am corning,” she said, softly. “ 1 was pkiying ” 

Boss laughed. His laugh echoed harshly through that great cave. 
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You hear that. How ready a woman is with her excuse ! Why, 
we didn’t hear a sound this hour back. Perhaps you were playing 
also — an undiscovered accomplishment.” 

Let us go away now,” she said, hastily. "Don’t let* us lose 
time. Gome, Mr. Tillotson.” 

She went on in front with Mr. Tillotson. The other two followed 
hastily. 

“ We were unfortunate,” said Ross’s friend, " tliat we came too 
late for the music. I should like to have heard tlmt old instrument 
trembling and roaring under your fingers^-Miss Millwood.” 

" And don’t forget our friend, who hates cricket, and I suppose 
dropped in liere by the merest accident,” said Ross. 

" It toae accident,” said Mr. Tillotson, calmly ; “ but what of it, 
supposing it were not ? This cathedral, a wonderful exception, is, 

I believe, always kept open like the foreign ones.” 

" Ready always at repartee, is he not ? Mr. Tillotson, the London 
banker, can give us lessons down here. Can’t he. Bob ? ” 

"Why should you say that?” said his friend. "Why, you arc 
as bitter as an almond. Confound you, why, if you spoke that way 
to a Mexican gent, he’d have you out on horseback in ten minutes, 
with a Colt’s repeating musket opposite. My dear friend, you must 
keep your tongue in order. You won’t meet every one with such 
restraint and moderation as this gentleman.” 

The banker coloured. "Mr. Ross knows I have not restrained 
myself nearly so much as I ought to have done.” 

Ross stamped his foot savagely down on the pavement. 

“Ah! that would be different, of course,” said Grainger. 

" you stop ? ” said Ross, his face glowing suddenly, and his 
eyes glaring. "What is this you mean? Come on in front — I 
wish to speak to you,” he said, seizing her arm. " Come quickly ; ” 
and he almost dragged her on. 

" Our friend,” said Grainger, nodding his head, "is a little rough 
at times ; but he is really good, and means well.” He has heard 
some bad news to-day, about the prospects of his law suit. No man 
is so fretful as a litigant.” 

"Well,” he said with a dismal ruefulness, "I suppose I must 
weather on somehow. Begin again, perhaps. There’s nothing won- 
derful in it, after all. It lias happened to plenty more before my 
time. But now leave it. I don’t want to talk of it any more. 
What’s been doing ? What’s been going on ? ” 

Mr. Tillotson felt pity for him. 

" You must cheer up, Mr. Ross,” he said good-naturedly, and 
going up to him. " It may not be so bad as reported. Things may 
turn out betteA Don’t be cast down.” 

Mr. Ross looked at him from his foot up to his head. . 

"Have you seen the letter that came to me this morning? No, 

should say not,” he said with a sneer. But lie checked himself, 
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^ind added in a softer tone^ No, the thing is about as bad and as 
settled as it can be.” 

Then Ada spoke in a low voice. It may be as Mr. Tillotson says. 
We must all hope for the best. Don’t be cast down — William. 
lL*s not so great a blow, after all.” And she came up to him with a 
soft imploring look. 

Why don’t you say, While* there’s life there’s hope, or some 
other amiable platitude P Good gracious ! What are you all looking 
at me in this way for ? Is a man that has got a letter such a wonder r 
You are delightful comfort^i’s.” 

“ Look here, Mr. lloss. I fear you do not understand me, but I 
mean you well— I do indeed. If I can be of any service in this 
misfortune I hope you will only show me the way. Hecollect, 
you have some claim on me for an unfortunate mistake I once 
fell into.” 

For a moment there was a softened expression in Boss’s face, but 
only for a moment. This was an unlucky allusion. There was a 
cold stiff iron bar of pride that ran through his frame from his very 
head to his heel. 

“ You are very good,” he said coldly. “ But I want no assistance. 
I have remarked, since you came here, you have been kind enough to 
be making me these sort of offers. What interest, might I ask, have 
you got in me ? Is it for my own pure merits ? I have not been in 
the world so short a time as to believe that. And as for what you 
allude to about ” 

” Well, then,” said the other eagerly, ‘ 4 t is for the sake of another 
who I can see u a little interested in you.” 

“ Ah, 1 thought so. Now wc have it. Then let me tell you, Mr. 
Tillotson, great banker as you arc, I have seen your game from the 
begirihing. I know what you are staying here and coming here for, 
with your benevolent and sympathising looks. I suppose you want 
to make capital, as you do out of the funds, with this grand pity and 
generosity. An excellent dodge. But look here, Mr. Tillotson the 
banker,” he added, raising his voice. " I may have to go away, 
I suppose — somewhere — 1 don’t care where. But I shall be 
watchiiig, you wherever I am. You are counting 011 my being 
beaten in this. But I give you warning. If I am, some one shall 
suffer! I am not a man to stand these tricks, and I give you 
notice ” 

There was a rustle of a dress close beside them, and there was a 
sweet voice too of grief. “ Oh, for shame ! for shame I ” it said. “ I 
could not believe tliis of you I I begiu to think you are unworthy 
of all pity, kindness, generosity Mr. Tillotson, say im more to him. 
T am grieved, 1 am sliocked, that your goodness should have exposed 
yffh to this ; but I had thought that this — this man — had eome 
leeling in liim. But I begin now to sec what he is.” 

He looked from one to the other with a look of impatient fury. 
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“ So this is what you are begii^g to think P ” he said. I don’t 
care who thinks that 1 have feeling or not. I want no compliments 
in that way as lo thinking well or ill of me. you are both in a 
charming partnership. Not that 1 mind, indeed. Good^erening to 
you bothr 

The feeling in his listeners was that this was mere insanity — his 
eyes were so wild — and that common shape of insanity that comes 
from a furious struggle of such passions as contempt, disappoint- 
ment, rage, and pride. * 

Ada’s eyes were flashing, her cheeks gbwing. “ I thought,” she 
said bitterly, ** that under aU that rudeness and roughness tliere was 
a kindness and natural generosity. But he has undeceived me now. 
I have tried,” she continued, in a voice that still trembled a little, 
“ to hope the best, and do what little I could by my poor words to 
save him from himself. But it is useless now. Let him go.” 

It was scarcely surprising that Mr. Tillotson’s cold cheeks should 
have found colour at these words, or that he should have felt a 
thrill of something like pleasure. Then she seemed to recollect her- 
self, fell into a sort of confusion, and fled away. 

Mr. Tillotson went home almost elated, and found himself looking 
on the little town with a sort of reverence and affection which he 
had not felt before. I'kat night he wandered a long time about the 
old cathedral, looking up to it tranquilly, mentally resting within its 
shadows, scarcely able to make up his mind to go home. Suddenly 
he heard a step behind him, as if some one was running lo overtake 
him, and, looking round, he saw Ensign lloss. But it was Ensign 
Koss with wild eyes of fury and inflamed checks. 

“Ah I I have found you alone,” he said, panting, “ I was sure 
you had slipped away home. But you are doing tho romantic there, 
it seems,” ' 


“ And what do you want ? ” said Mr. Tillotson, stopping calmly. 
“ You can have nothing to say to me.” 

“ Haven’t I, Mr. Banker ! Then you are wrong. There is no 
foolish woman here to protect you, before whom you can speak so 
mildly and gently. A nice protection — a fine opportunity of showing 

“ I do not want to quarrel with you,” said Mr. Tillotson, still 
calmly, and moving across the grass towards the path. “ We had 
better not talk any more to-night.” 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” said the other. “ Don’t fear for yourself. 
This is not a lonely place. There is the old watchman passing by. 
A cry of yours would reach every one of these windows. See ! there 
is some one actually looking out. There is no violence going to be 
done.” 

For the first time for many months of his life Mr. Tillotson 
became impatient. 

“ What right have you to speak to me in thb wpy, or in the way 
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hare done since I have, pome here ? I have home much from 
you — too much. I have made what amends I could for what I did 
under a mistake. I must ask you to say what you want with me at 
once, or I shall not stay another moment.*' 

They were walking on.together. People in their little old-fashioned 
windows — some of which had diamond panes, and were embroidered 
round and round with ivy and moss, and where lights were twinkling 
— thought that these were two gentlemen walking home pleasantly 
after dinner. • 

“ Do I want to keep yc^ or to talk with you P But I tell you 
something very plainly. 1 have been watching you from the moment 
you came here. 1 am not a man to put up with interference of any 
sort. You think because you found out that 1 was falling in the 
world — that you, with your banker’s money and your brass shovels 
aud cheques — that you could step in and put that girl against me ! 
That was fine generous conduct ! ” (His tone was softened.) 

“ That girl ? ** said Mr. Tillotson. “ Miss Ada Millwood P ” 

“ Yes. Oh, how astonished you are ! Not that I care much for 
her, or that I believe that she cares for me. She’s a weak 
creature, with no mind or character. But still one of these days, 
perhaps, I might have changed my mind. I may have my designs 
about that woman. She was in some sort mine, and you saw it. You 
did / You thought I was down / And I suppose, because the world 
chose to turn against me, and banking fellows and usurers to strip 
me of everything, thought you would come in with the rest, 
.ind that I slinuld be too weak, too * down,’ to resist you. But 1 am 
not; and you shall find that I am not, Sir.” 

He plant ed himself suddenly in front of Mr. Tillotson. The people 
in the old windows, just going to bed, thought these were two 
joculift minor canons going home full of spirits. 

Mr. Tillotson met his gaze. “ I sec you are one of those who 
mistake good-nature and indulgence for fear. 1 do not understand 
your threats ; nor do I mind them. I will only tell you this. You 
might have made a friend of me. I was willing to help you. But 
I see your real character now. Even one who may have had some 
interest ip you, you have succeeded in turning against you. She 
has seen your character too.” 

" How dare you ! ” said the other with a trembling voice. “Now 
listen to me. Eor all this air of triumph, you have not tricked me 
as yet, even with your money and banker’s work. No, nor shall 
not. Now take this warning, I advise you ! ” 

Mr. Tillotson tossed his head impatiently, and turned awiy. 

“ I may have to leave this place — this cursed place ; and I am 
dad of it. They may be too muck for me — fof the moment 
only. But I shall get the better of tliem all iu a month or two. 
I am not to be beaten by the world or by money, or even by 
mild schemers. Now take this warning. Go away, too, or by 
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HfiaTeOf if I hear a whisper of mj tricks like what you ha^e 
beea at these few weeks, rll oome hack from any quarter of the 
world and gi^e you a lesson. There! you’ll thmk this, all dis- 
appointed lover and that 80i*t of thing. But it’s pri^e, 1 can 
tell you. You a rival indeed! You shake your cheque-book in 

a foolish country-girl’s eyes, and of ooutse Thmk of your 

age and looks, my Mend ! Look at the matter calmly in your 
bank-parlour.” 

“This sort of speech has no effect on me,” ^e other replied 
calmly. “Only a madman would talk as you ao. But I shall 
tell you this openly and fairly, as an ^hswer to your ‘ waitings.’ 
What 1 have seen of you to-night, and before to-ni^ht, would 
lay an obligation on me to try and save a sweet gentle amiable 
girl from what would be .sneer misery and destruction. My 
answer to your warning therefore is another warning. And how 
little I fear your threats you will find out from my oehaviour, or 
from whoever you leave behind you to watch it.” 

He walked away calmly, leaving the other speechless with fury. 
The lady in the old moss-covered window, just putting out her light, 
thouglrt that the two jocular canons had said good-night in the most 
friendly way, and had gone home to their canons* roosts. 

Thus did the days wear on at St. Alans, until it came to the day 
or so before the assizes began. Mr. Tillotson found a strange calm 
and quietness in the place, and also a fascination, the charm of which 
he could not bring himself to break. He even fell into Mr. Tilney’s 
raptures, and began to look on “the grand old cathedral” itself 
with a dreamy interest. The picture of that evening, when ohe was 
playing the solemn old organ, was in itself a sweet dream. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE ASSIZES, 

Thebe was a good deal of stir in the assize-town that evening: 
Gowns of two sorts fluttered in the air. It was known that tne 
judges had arrived, with the traditional pageantry— brought in, at a 
slow pace, as if under a strong guard, surrounded with a crowd, and 
looking gloomily out of the carris^c-windows, like state prisoners 
being conveyed to the Tower. Erom various second floors over th: 
fescive grocers* shops, looked out healthy, large-cheeked, large whis- 
kered faces, the hands related to which were m pockets ; barristerUf 
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fadbB and barristerial hands. Some were leaning (i^ttinst the window- 
frame with their barristerial feet up on the siU, others taking to short 
wiry monastic-looking meUj— eminent counsel receivin'g ‘^instrao- 
tious ** froin a local agent. 

Mr. Justice Buckstone ^d Mr. Baron Hodder were at theiv lodg-^ 
ings, about which a little crowd hung— and where, too, they were 
regarded with a reverence and a submission almost abject, as though 
they took tlieii^ commission from a power higher than the Queen. 
Bound through the town, dispersed in various first floors, were the 
numerous members of the cirqujj^. Serjeant Ryder, Mr. Cobham, Q.C., 
Mr. Wrigley, Q.C., Mr. Colter, Q.O., Belmore Jones, the well- 
known popular counsel, who was as necessary to every breach-of- 
promise case as the writ itself or one of the issuhs, and who defended 
Cliai’tists and others “ fearlessly,” and with great speeches. Mr. 
Colter and all the great counsel, were instantly, and almost before 
they had time to get from the railway or take off their coats, invaded 
by gentlemen with papers ; and “ the Seijeant,” in about five minutes, 
had his hands in his trousers-pockets, walking up and down the 
room (his characteristic mode of laying his mind to a case), listening 
to his junior’s voice, which comes struggling through perfect billows 
of white briefs. The old cathedral town — and some of our canons 
make a little first-floor profit during this invasion — thus wakened up 
into a sort of owl-like animation. But the grander scene was when 
half-past six drew on, and this legal aristocracy was seen, still with 
its hands in its pockets, crowding to the White Hart to dine ; where 
they were to sit down some forty or fifty strong ; where was the 
Bar sherry and the Bar port— much relished by the legal babes. 
But Colter, pale and worn, aud with faint eyes, was already wander- 
ing away to Whichclo's Trusts, lying on his table at the lodgings, or 
to MilPf case, which was to be “ on ” first on Monday morning. 

But as Sunday intervenes — supposed reasonably to be a day of rest 
for all but poor Colter and Bolt — it is worth while going up to the 
cathedral to sec the legal service for once. Through all the monotony 
of Sunday after Sunday, and the choristers aud minor cauons every 
day at three, without change and the most wearisome sameness, and 
Euglc with his “heart panting,” this was a very agrefeable break. 
Mrs. Topladfy aud her daughters get on their best and go. Dissenting 
ladies even, drawn by llatural curiosity, went off also “ to see the ‘ 
judges.” Across the^ green lawn in the Close the lines of company 
seemed to trail and converge like gay ribbons. The sim was out. 
The choir was full. The vast clothes-presses seemed to creak uuder 
the load, for every rank and every tier were filled, and the rows of 
gay bonnets and dresses were parted by the long bands of dark 
black oak ; and the light coming tiurough the pale yell^ and paler 
gre«is of the great windows, dappled over the two heads of the two 
judges who sat togetlier in stalls of honour, imparting a regular 
sainVs “nimbus” to the chalky well-worn face of Mr. Baron Header, 
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and comically laying what seemed a little dab* of crimson goife right 
on the bald crown of the rubicund and oily Mr. Justice Buckstone. 
They had bcem brought in by the dean himself, and stalled help- 
lessfy, and a great prayer-book thrust into their hands. • All doited 
about*were praying barrister^, with their large serious faces, and 
whiskers spread like black sails, for whom, indeed, those benches and 
stalls seemed but another shai5e of court ; and i^ any one had 
pulled the dreamy Colter from behind, whose thoughts were still at 
his lodgings noting Whichelo^s Trusts, and whispered that it was 
time, he would have almost risen and*^ moved ** their lordships on 
the spot. 

Mr. Baron Hoddey, tlie Criminal Judge, with his eyes on his great 
book, was also wandering off to a terrible shooting case which was 
to bo on before him, which had been committed on tire verge of two 
counties ; for he knew that Jones, tlie “ Dock” counsel, would have 
“ a point ” about the indictment and “ the live hundred yards ” rc- 
(luired by the statute, and he was thinking wliat “ he would do with 
it ; ” all which speculations were disturbed by the music — the sub- 
lime anthem, “i'or the Lord is a Just Judge,” set specially by 
Hiss, Mus. Doc. Oxou, — in complaint to the assizes, — and at which 
he was now straining and creaking, and siiaicliingat pegs and handles 
left and right, and trampling the very souls out of pedals underneath 
— and by the sweet chirruping bleat of Fugle, whoso eyes, like all 
other eyes in the place, turning to the right to make proper effect 
on the stall of honour, rose and fell ; and he sometimes seemed to 
smile ill his singing and droop Iiis Lead sadly, as who should say, 
“ Now all his miisli — ed ; let me be transfigured and assum — ed, 
forthwith, into my place in the heavenly mansions.” 

But the judges aid not care for music, at first merely looking for 
■a moment curiously at Doctor Fugle as they would at a ncw'witness 
just entering the box; and so Fugle bleated his bleat mourn- 
fully, and the other seraphic canons came in tumultuoply, and Bliss 
tumbling and surging in over all, scut down monster billows of sounds 
that swelled through the •aisles, and went floating up the towers and 
groined roofi^ and actually made the black-oak benches under the 
mdges quiver and tremble with the vibration. And tb.en, though 
Bliss’s music was noor, and the singers, separately, theatrical and 
affected, the grand old organ — in which were some of the Dutch 
Silbcnnaiiu’s pipes, rich, ripe, mellow, and celestial, and the fresh 
voices of children, and the union of all, and the associations of the 
place — triumphed over everything ; and, as it rolled past the stalls 
of honour, made the Coke uporl Lyttleton which each judge had 
Dound up in^im as a heart, tliriU for a moment. 
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CHAPTER XIi 

E0S6 DAVIS. 

The catLedraftown was extraordinarily full ; the country gentle- 
men, who came in crowds, used the well-known illustration about 
*' swinging a cat with surprisiijgg frequency and satisfaction. The 
White Hart was at its wits* end to devise room for its guests, and, 
with an expansion to which it was well accustomed, had converted 
closets, store-rooms, even cupboards, into sleeping-rooms ; and with 
a rigid impartiality charged tlie same tariff for the state bed-room and 
for tJic meanest little hutch in the garret. 

The judges were already “ in.** The galleries were filled, for it 
was well known that the Tilneys, “ tliosc people who were always 
aping at grandeur,** had some case coming on. At least it had re- 
ference to that “half-savage, ill-conditioned** Mr. Koss, and it was 
much the same tiling. In the Crown Court, the faint-eyed, well* 
woru judge was already at work, with the faint eyes laid close to his 
note-book, while a rude agricultural Sikli, in a fustiaii-jackct and 
corduroy, stood up in the centre, like a living Jack-in-the-box. He 
w^as the prisoner in the great shooting-case, and the pen of Belmore 
Jones, who himself already scented ” the point ** from afar off, was 
racing over his foolscap, taking^ notes. In the other court, Mr. 
Justice liuckstonc had disposed of the “ little case ** in a conversa- 
tional way, just as he would dispose of his chop ; and leaning back 
with eyes half closed, and tapping on his knuckles, was asking 
Mr. Cubnam if he Avas ready to go on with that ejectment 
case. Cobham said he was perfectly ready, with a coiifideucc as 
though he always had been, would, and ever should be ready in every 
case, no matter when called on. But the question, my lud, was 
tlie other side. He didii*t know how his learned friend, Serjeant 
Ryder, felt; whether he Avas imt taken by surprise through the 
rapid but satisfactory AAay in which his lordship liud disposed of the 
last case. 

“Then .we had better have him in,*’ said his lordship. Still Mr. 
Cobham whispers behind the hack of his hand, and over liis brother’s 
shoulder, to his solicitor. The solicitor shakes his head, but turns 
to his neighbour, who is Hoss, feverish and impatient. Li a moiiicut 
the heads of the two are together. 

“ You should settle,** said Mr. Cobham, behind his hand. “ Now 
take my advice — Avc’ve no chance.** » 

Il&s drew back, looking blank. “ No,” be said bluntly ; “ go 
on with your speech. You must'' 

“Now, Brother ilyder,’* said his lordship, with the points of hit 
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fingers neatljr put together^ looking from side to side, and oraXjkiog 
his fingers faintly on his knuckles. 

Presently there was a turning of faces, a rustling and a struggling, 
and the seijeant is labouring in, as it were, cutting a path throng 
his fellow-creatures. He was ready, always was ; fact, was a little 
surprised it had not been taken long^ before. Everybody thus being 
ready, a jury is sworn — a dogged, agricultural, embarrassed-looking 
jury — and Mr. Paget opened Uie pleadings ; this #as an ejectment 
brought to recoyer possession of the lands kqpwn as Mount Davis. 
The defendant, Oliver Davis, plea^^ so and so, “and the issues 
that you will have now to try,” continued Mr. Pagpt, raising his 
voice, “are &o«and so,” according to the usual form. He then 
dropped into his place. Mr. Gobham rising, put his handkerchief 
down on his brief befoiit him, and placing one loot up on the scat, 
patting his knee now and then, a favourite attitude, proceeded to 
address the gentlemen of the jury. 

Mr. Gobham said he would briefly show them how the case 
stood. It was ‘a simple case — “ one of the simplest, perhaps, that 
had ever come into a court of justice.” It of course lay in a nut- 
shell, and if they would let him “ lead their minds,” or “ go with 
him for a short time,” they would have no difficulty at arriving at 
a true apprehension of the point in dispute. It was, as they had 
heard, a simple action of ejectment as between one man and an- 
other. Both parties were in the same station ; both parlies came 
asking equal justice at their hands — a justice, he was confident, 

^ they would obtain. Por he (Mr. Gobham) had had the honour of 
going that circuit for many years, and of addressing faces he had 
the privilege of seeing there often before him. His lordship, too, 
had come very often, and knew what the juries of that county 
were. Men more capable of dealing with the intricate' relations 
that arise between man and man, there were nowhere, or men 
more likely to take a good common-sense view of any transaction. 
His lordship on the bench knew them ; liis learned friend there 
knew them ; they all knew them. They were now to deal with 
this important case, the details of which he should now proceed , 
to lay before them. 

“it would appear,” as Mr. Gobham said, putting his briefs 
farther away from him, and settling his bag and things as if he 
were laying breakfast, “that about the ye — ar” (Mr. Gobham 
lengthened out this word, to give himself time, with silver glasses 
up, to look for the date) “seventeen Awwdred and ninety-seven, 
that a Mr. Oliver Davis was possessed of certain estates known 
as the ' Moore Hall ' property, valued at the time at about eighteen 
hundred tfi two thousand a year. He was an old gentleman, un- 
married, and, I may say, of somewhat suigular and solitary kstes. 
He lived by himself^ and saw no company. , About the year eighteen 
hundred and one, or so, he fell in with au old friend, who had ^ 
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newl^ come from India, \irhere he had been engaged fighting for 
his king and country ; a man of worth and courage ; a man of 
honour, -a gentleman, a soldier, whose name was— was Gen— 
er — al ” (aowd Mr. Gobham, stooping down to refresh bis memory, 
through the silver glasses,, as to the name of the man of worth 
and honour), “yes, General Halton Ross— General Halton Ross. 
Halton Ross,“ said Mr. Gobham, twisting his glasses by the string, 
and now quite interested with the officer, whose name he could not 
recollect, “ was the father of my client here ! ^’ 

Ross, with a painfully eager %;e had been bent forward, with his 
fierce eyes devouring the Counsel. Every one now looked at 
him. The heavy jury stooped over, as if to pe(ir down into a 

§ ond. Ladies in the gallery found him out at once, and looked 
own also. He felt all their eyes on him, and, with unconcealed 
mutierings, flung himself back into his scat. Mr. Gobham, with 
his knee up, had coughed into his India handkerchief, and was 
abstractedly looking into its folds to pick up some more facts there. 

“It would seem that the old intimacy of the two was renewed. 
They became firmer friends than ever ; and about the year eighteen 
hundred and” — (a fresh search here) — “yes, and ten, a draught- 
deed was prepared, virtually conveying the whole of the Moore 
Hall estates to his friend— (give me the draught-deed,” he called 
to his junior, who had it dragged out and opened in a second) — 
“ under the following remarkable limitations. Eirst to trustees, in 
trust for himself, for life ; then—” 

Sciieant Ryder was now standing up. 

“ 'Vy hat is that ? What are yow rending from ? ” 

“The draught-deed of eighteen Imudred and ten,” said his 
fiiend, in mild astonishment at the interruption. 

“ Whicll was never executed. I object to that paper. No one 
knows better than my learned friend that it is not evidence. Just 
put it up.” 

“ I was reading this,” said Mr. Gobham, mildly, “ as evidence of 
the intentions of Oliver Davis. My learned friend will sec I am 
•quite regular.” 

“I ooject,” said Serjeant Ryder, apparently angry at this 
trifling, “ to any paper of this sort. Let’s do things regularly.” 

“ My Brother Ryder,” began the judge with enjoyment. 

“ We shall haVe to come on this later,” said Mr. Gobham. 

“ And we were going to enter it now, mno jjro tvnc, as part a 
that case,” supplemented his junior, much injured. 

“ My Brother Ryder,” said the judge with humour, “it seems, 
objects to take your draught.” 

Again the waves of obsequious merriment floated ovet] the bar 
benehSfe. The country gentlemcu in the grand-jury boxes, indirectly 
affiliated to t)ic legal profession, relished it with broader and more 
unrestrained mirtu. 
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WJieii ilie court had recovered from the effect of liis humotr, hift 
lordsliip said, with graduated remonstrance, 

‘‘Itiihilg Brother Ryder, we must let in this paper. Come, I 
don’t see how we well can’t. It seems good evideiic# of intention. 
EhP” ' 

“As good as ever was given,” said Mr. Cobham. “A draught- 
deed.” 

“Surely,” said Serjeaut Ryder, stooping over 'earnestJv, “your 
lordship can’t be in earnest. A draught-deed, unsigned, in God 
knows whoso handwriting I Wo^ay as well begin again at our 
elementary books, if that\^ considered evidence.” 

“I think I must let it in. Brother Ryder,” said his lordship 
gravely. 

“Very well, my lord,” said the serjeant, looking to the right 
and left resignedly. “Just as you please ;wit]i all my heart and 
soul. Go on with the case.” 

“ His lordship,” went on Mr. Cobham, “ having ruled this piece 
of documentary evidence to be admissible, 1 was going to say (give 
me the letter of the 25 th June)— to say that old Oliver Davis, in 
a letter dated the 25th June, and which we now produce, and which 
my learned friend may see if he likes, alludes to this iutcuded dis- 
position of his property.” And Mr. Cobham read liis letter 
triumphantly. “ But this draught-deed does not affect the matter. 
Not in the least. It would seem however, that a sort of coldness 
sprang up between the friends, and later a cousin, a William Davis, 
then an elderly man, was taken into favour, and on the twenty -first 
— of — August,” said Mr. Cobham, with glasses on, and his face 
well down to his brief, “ eighteen hundred and twelve, lie executcjd 
a deed of settlement, by which he conveyed all the Moore-1 Jail 
estates — to — William Davis — and his heirs, in the usual wTay. That 
deed was duly executed, and was in court. His learned friends were 
welcome to 

“We admit all the proofs,” said the serjeant contemptuously, 

“ Go on with the case.” 

“By that deed he made himself tenant for life, with remainder to . 
William Davis, his first and other sons in tail mah;, remainder to 
his heirs general — in the usual way, in fact. In dclault of these, 
the estate was settled on his old friend, General Ilalton Ross, and 
heirs male. To compress the whole into a sentence,” said Mr. 
Cobham, “ our title is this : ” 

The story, in short, told them by Mr. Cobham, and told dra- 
matically — ^but not in a sentence — amounted to this ; In course of 
time Oliver Davis died, and William Davis, the cousin, succeeded. 
Wilh’ara Davis, the cousin, Jiad one child, called WilUam Oliver 
Davis (and indeed, by-aiid-by, the jury got bewildered whfih the 
learned counsel began sonorously to ring their names like loud 
bells, now pulling “ Will-i— am Davis,” and then, with a far fuller 
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reii^rberation, ‘'Will-i — am Oliver Davis”), then married, and his 
daughter, Alice Olivia Davis, was the defendant in the present suit. 

“ 1 have thus, gentlemen of the jury,” said Mr. Cobham, 
“ taken yoi^ so far through all the steps of the title.” So indeed 
he had. And that title being conceded satisfactory, the laymen 
in court wondered how it was to be disturbed. But now began 
the dramatic part. “It would seem that William Oliver Davis, 
while a young* man, and previous to his marriage, travelling in 
Scotland, fell in with a manufacturer’s daughter of strong will and 
great cleverness. This lady^ whose father was on the verge of 
' bankruptcy, had discovered tue prospects that were in store for 
young William Oliver Davis, and harl determined to secure him. 
lie was a wild youth, had fallen passionately in love with the 
young lady,^ and Jjad married the manufacturer’s daughter secretly, 
according to some Scotch form, which he — ^William Oliver Davis 
— believed would not hold good in England. As if,” said Mr. 
Cobham, passionately, “ that tic, that holy tie, which is good before 
Heaven in one s])ot, shall not be good before the same tribunal in 
another — as if the union that is cemented in tlic wildest island 
of the Hebrides is not to be equally enduring on the ruggedest 
shore of the Irish coast — at the Land’s End as well as at John o* 
Groat’s corner! Thank God,” said Mr. Cobham, warming un- 
expectedly, “ a Scotch marriage still holds good in this fair land of 
England, and is still a protection for hslpless women against the 
designs of wicked men ! ” 

Later on, the youth returned to his family, and soon lieard that 
the Scotch lady had turned out very strangely — had run away 
from her parents with a captain, and was supposed to have died 
miserably. Three or four years later, tlic youth married an 
heiress, •and died, leaving a daughter. The polit of tlie whole 
thing was to be this. As William Oliver was married in Scotland, 
or was maintained to have been married, the second marriage was 
a nullity, and the offspring of that marriage — who was the 
present' defendant — was illegitimate, and could not “ come in ” 
under the terms of the settlement. It therefore passed to the 
Bosses, who were the other parties in remainder named in the 
deed. 

Thcnjie explained the way in which the present action came to 
be brought. The plaintiff’s father was an old and infirm man of 
eighty when his rights accrued, was very nervous and excitable, 
and declared that he would have “ no law ” during the short span 
of his life that remained. He had died a couple of years before, 
and Boss the present plaintiff, then serving in India, had come 
home at once, and had lost no time in making his claim.' 

Jt very strange case, and stated by Mr. Cobham with all his 
usual clearness ; out how would they make it out P This was said 
by the great legal unemployed among each other, when the judge 
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retired to lunch. That was all very well; but how would they 
make it out ? The court, as it were, stood at ease. Every one, 
was chatting, and put on their hats ; not that they cared to have 
them on, but for the pleasure of having them on new, at least 
without check or restraint. 

Ross hung about tlie door, every now and again putting in his 
wistful face with the fiery eyes. “ They call this jdoing justice,” 
he said. begin to see how it will end ! That old swine on 
the bench cares no more for the case than he does for an old shoe. 
It’s disgusting. Look at the way tl -'y waste the public time— jab- 
bering away over his sherry and chop.” 

They were at work again. A very broken-down old man, with 
white hair and a walnut-face, but yet with fi canning expression in 
his eyes, was being examined by Mr. Cobham. He was striving to 
near, striving to speak ; and Mr. Cobham was striving to catch 
what words came from him. The judge was conscious of a window 
at the far end of the court, and motioning with -liand ;• but when- 
ever Mr. Cobham stopped, said, "Go on, Mr. Cobham.” Ross 
stamped savagely under the table. And there, too, was his lead- 
ing counsel, looking from side to side, carelessly sucking an orange. 
The administration of justice was growing disgraceful in this 
country. 

" The trouble we had to get at this old fellow,” said the solicitor’s 
clerk to two or three barristers near the door — " to dig him up, 
almost. Mr. Grainger, Ross’s friend, was the man who did tlie 
job. He hunted him up for two months, night and day ; never let 
him go for a moment ; hung on him like a bulldog. It was wonder- 
ful. Listen now. He is doing wonderfully well.” 

So he was. Under the skilful leading of Mr. Cobham, who had 
at last got the range, and could bear himself, and make the old man 
hear, he began to tell his story : liow, about the year so-and-so, in 
the month — he couldn’t give the month — he was in Aberdeen, 
sitting down stairs one evening; how he recollected Miss Mac- 
gregor sending him out /or to bring young William Davis to her. 
He was not veij willing, but he did come at last. After a time 
he lieard stampings and " whirritings,” and sounds of sobbing and 
wailing ; and nc owned, to the great merriment of the court, that 
lie had crept up stairs and listened, and that the whole dispute was 
about a marriage. Presently he heard the young man say, very 
sulkily, " Well, call up Jamie and the maid, and Til do what you 
like.” "And then,” said the. old man, amid loud laughter, "I 
thowt it were high time for me to be going.” (His lordship was 
really diverted, and, to addjp the hilarity, said, "You were 
afraid of being surprised, no Boubt?”) The old man and the 
maid were then called up into the room, and William Oliver, stand- 
ing up with the young leddy’s hand in his, told them that he de- 
clared that he and the young Icddy were man and wile, and 
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jid’ them recollect what he, Mr. Davis, had said. They then retired, 
wondering at this ceremony, which, as Mr. Cobham explained to 
tne jury, was one of the formulas to constitute a Scotch marriage, 
and was k^iowii as a contract of verba de prasenti. There was 
great sensation at this' the dramatic portion of the trial, and yet 
greater when Serjeant llyder stood up, and all but dressed himself, 
carclully arranging his wig and gown with dandyism, to cross- 
examine the oid man. 

The old mail kej^t his wiry fingers tightly clasped as he was 
put to the customary question, “ To whom did you tell this story 
first? When did you tell it?' Why didn’t you* tell it before?” 
with more to the same elFect; the old man answering warily, with 
Jiis head on one side and his wiry fingers tightly clasped together. 
Mr. Cobham presently “ interposed,” and said his learned friend 
would learn all that by-and-by from the plaintiff here and his friend, 
who by almost miraculous exertions had found out this important 
witness. 

But Serjeant llyder was not to be disposed of in that fashion. He 
affected to submit, and with a quiet eagerness for information began 
to ask particulars about the old man’s life. Where was he in such 
a year ? Ah 1 ve^ good. Well, from that year to such a year what 
was he doing ? Come now, try and recollect. Oh, he must. You 
know you must have a capital memory to recollect all this about the 
parlour and the calling up. Well, ne was in Aberdeen. What I 
during all these long years never out of Aberdeen ? Never — that is 
to say, never. Why, had he never been out of the country ? N — 
no — that is, yes, for a tiipc. What, travelling ? It was only for a 
time. Wliat, travelling ? repeated the learned gentleman in a louder 
voice. Well, he supposed a man could travel if he liked. Was it 
travelling for pleasure or profit — come now? Then came one of 
those secret inspirations which to a lawyer are as convincing as a 
revelation. “ Come, Sir,” said the serjeant in a solemn roar, “ Wejus 
TOU EVISB. SENT A. WAT OUT OP THE COUNTllY ? ” 

This was spoken of afterwards among the Bar as " a lucky shot in 
Ryder.” Witness was in great confusion. ‘*Come, Sir,” roared 
the serjeant as from a quarter-deck ; “ take your hand down and 
answer. Come, Sir.” 

^ Cobham really must interpose here. Up to a certain point he had 
given his learned friend any latitude. But Ryder was now savage ; 
he was not to be interrupted ; the witness was in his hands ; he must 
beg that Mr. Cobham would sit down, and sit down at once. After 
a terrific combat over the old man, who was lookmg vacantly from 
one to the other, the answer was at last wrung out of him that he 
had been seven years away, in Botany Bay. Then Ryder sat down 
pausing and fanning himself. 

' Other witnesses then came ; among them Mr. Tiliicy, who took 
the oath with extraordinary reverence and solemnity, and added the 
4 
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words, " So help me God, Amen,” of his own motion, and with 
great fervour, llclating what he felt afterwards at dinner, he said, 
“ I was in the presence of my Maher, you know j mid I was to speak 
the whole truth, every particle of the truth, and nothing in the wide 
world but the truth — words wliich seem to me awfully ‘impressive.” 
But he did not think that perhaps the simple text cif the original 
would liavc been more so. 

What had Mr. Tilney to tell as to this trial?* Simply this: 
With the leave of his lordship there he would relate all he knew in 
ais own way, which might, alter aU, simplify the matter— 

liis lordship thinks bluntly, and “without raising his spectacles 
from the paper, that he had better answer any questions put in the 
regular w’ay. 

“ Yes,” says Mr. Paget ; “if you will follow me, Mr. Tilney, w^c 
shall be shorter. Now, had he ever heard any allusion in the family 
to this Scotch marriage — any discussion, you know — and when ? ” 
Mr. Tilney put a long first linger to his forehead, in the shape of 
a large human knocker, as who would say, “I will rap hcre^ and 
find out for you.” And then, after thinking painfully, said that 
about twenty years ago he remembered distinctly being at the tabic 
General Ogle, wlio was llicu Colonel Ogle, and equerry to Ilis 
Royal Highness the Book of York. He had served in the disastrous 
Walchereii ” 

“ In short,” said Mr, Paget, “ he dined with you. Auy one 
else?” 

“ 1 could tell you,” said Mr. Tilney, “ the names of every one 
there, just as if it were yesterday ; only give me a little time. There 
was ” 

“ Never mind said Mr. Paget. “Was there a John Davis 
there, cousin of the set 1 lor ? ’’ 

“ There was,” said Mr. Tilney, with the knocker up, and seeing 

the cousin up in the cornice. “ There was ; and there was also ” 

good. Now let me ask you, did any one say anything 
about this matter of the marriage ? ” 

“ I distinctly recollect,” said Mr. Tilney solemnly ; — “ and [know 
that I am on my oath, and in presence of the Searcher of hearts — 
General Ogle, then Colonel Ogle — I recollect his saying dis- 
tinctly 

Again the serjeaiit was standing up. “ I must interpose here, my 
lord. This cairt be evidence.” 

“ General Ogle said that William Oliver Davis had told him ” 

“ Will you stop, Sir ? ” said the serjeaut. “ D^jm hear rac, Sir ? 
Is that Ogle alive or dead ? ” 

“ 1 can’t< take on me to say,” said Mr. Tilney wisely. “ No, no ; 
not that.” ^ ^ 

“ Exactly,” said the serjeaut. “Theu your lordship sees at once 
this can’t be cvideuce.” 
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, **1 don’t see that,” said his lordship with a pleasant twinkle. 

Mr. Gobham started up. “ Ogle,” he said, “ was a relation ol 
the Davis family.” 

“Let them prove the death of Ogle, or call Ogle, ’ said the Ser- 
jeant excitedly; “but let us keep to the common principles of 
evidence.” 

Mr. Justice Buckstone said, however, he was inclined to admit 
this piece of evidence dc bcnc esse, “ as family repute,” and that he 
would make a note of the objection. There was then a discussion 
as to what amounted to “ family repute.” 

Again the serjeant lay back' resignedly, and looking from side to 
side. 

“ Go on, Sir,” he said ; “go on. Tell your story anv way you like.” 

And tluui Mr. Tilney said how Colonel Ogle had told him how 
‘William Oliver had come to him in a maudlin state, saying that he 
was iindonc,,aiid that llierc was a wretched woman in Scotland who 
had miiangU'd him in some of their infernal marriage tricks, and tiiat 
lie was a miserable creature generally. 

hlr. Cobliam, during this important bit of evidence, had his eyes 
fixed on ilie jury with an expression almost amounting to — “What 
did T tell you, now ‘r ” and nodded very often as Mr. Tilney told 
his tale. 

It was very hard to get that gentleman out of the box ; for when 
dismissed with a “That will do, Mr. Tilney,” he would wave off 
tljat conge with a “ Pardon me ! ” and begin again with fresh but 
uniirportant details, which, as it were, lay on his conscience, 

“ (juitc right, Mr. Tilney ; now you can go.” 

“ Pardon me,” he said. “ I have taken an affidavit here to tell 
every j)arliclc of the trulli, the entire substratum of the truth, and 
notliiiig wdiatcvcr bu£ the truth — without fear, favour, or ulFection. 
His lordship, 1 know, 'svould not wish me.” 

Then two liiglily-iinportant letters were handed in of remote date, 
whicli alluded to conversations with William Oliver Davis in 
rcl'creiicc to his marriage. These were objected to, on the ground 
of posl lis vw(a — that is, as having been written at a time afier the 
qui',stion of the disputed marriage had arisen. 

This was fiercely argued on both sides, as it was really important 
evidence. And the two counsel seem to be straining and toiling to 
throw each other like Cumberland wrestlers. But the judge again 
said with a smile, “ He w-as inclined to let it in d-e bene esse.” On 
which, Serjeant JlyJer flung himself into his scat angrily, and said 
“ he thought he had learned the rules of evidence when lie was a 
boy ; but it seemed lie must begin again. God bless him ! What 
were tlicy coming to ? ” And he bade his learned/ friend — and 
si’iost comniaiidi'd him — “go on.” Some one near Mr. Cobhain 
heard him whisper cxuliingly behind the back of his hand, “Wo got 
that in cleverly — eh i' Old Buckstone is with us breast-high.” 

4—2 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE VEBDICT. 

Afteb this, the case proceeded rapidly. The (defendants had 
littb evidence. Rut Serjeant Ryder made ^ splendid” and 
damaging speech, showing up the dea,f, infirm, incoherent old convict 

whom they had got ** enlarged from his sentence expressly for this 
case, and invariably speaking of him as “ the old convict,” “ my 
leai'ned friend’s old convict,” “ their convict,” “ for this indeed we 
have the convict’s testimony,” with more to the like effect, which 
some way depreciated the character of the plaintiff’s case, lie 
denounced the whole as a ” con^o^ted case,” made the roof rciicho 
with that word, and those at a distance only caught the middle 
syllable, and thought he was declaiming about poultry. Out in the 
great hall, down the long corridors, drifted those burning accents of 
“ the counsellor’s,” denouncing the whole, with a gasp, as a “ hideous 
tr-r-rumped-up case — concocted thing — concoctad m its inception, 
concocted in its execution, con(?o(!ted at the beginning, concocted in 
the middle, concocted at the end.” And he asked them confidently 
(and at the same time suffering painfully to the naked eye from 
heat) to scout'* this action from the court. And he dropped 
exhausted into his scat, leaving the heavy jury in a state of pettish 
doubt and uncertainty as to what they were to think or do. 

Then the judge charged ; and at the close of the judm*’s charge, 
Serjeant Ryder’s junior, who had been writing a good deal behind, 
put a paper into his leader’s hand, who thereupon stood up and 
“tendered a bill of exceptions.” Mr. Justice Buckstone, who did 
not wish to be “ annoyed with the thing afterwards,” said good-na- 
turedly that “ he put the thing as clearly as possible to the jury,” 
and, if anything, rather more fairly for Serjeant Ryder's client 
than was * consistent wdth strict justice. “Much better leave 
the thing to these gentlemen, who are quite capable of doing sub- 
stantial justice between the parties. Wc sliall only be cmbiirrassing 
the case hereafter. Come, now,” said the judge with an insinuating 
sort of invitation to his brother. 

But his brother was cold, aud stem, and hard, and pressed his 
exceptions. 

“Well, read them, read them,” said the judge pettishly. 

They were ; 

1. That thh learned judge sliould not have admitted in evidence 
a draught-deed, and one not in the handwriting of the settlor. 

2. That Ogle’s declaration as to a conversation on the alleged 
Scotch marriage should have been withdrawn from the jury, it not 
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bSng shown that Ogle and the other parties to the conversation were 
alive or dead. 

3. That the two letters should not have been received as evidence, 
as being pmt Its mota, 

Mr. Cobham listened to his learned friend’s points with some 
anxiety, and not a little disturbed, but was reassured by something 
in the looks of the heavy hunting jury. Perhaps the unworthy 
disparagement of tlic convict ** had not so much effect, especially as 
he, in his reply, had effectually rehabilitated the convict into “ an 
aged man,” who had lived through many troubles and youthful 
follies and let such of us that are without sin, gentlemen, be the 
first to cast a stone ”), who had travelled well-nigh on “ to the great 
gates of the valley of the shadow of death, like us all,” and who in 
his long life had done many things which he now wished a^^done, 
and had left things 2 <adone whiem, &c. In this way was this im- 
portant witness rehabilitated. And then the jury retired. 

It was now seven o’clock. Every one was rising, gathering up 
papers, talking pleasantly and noisily, and dispersing. Hot, fluSicd, 
w^orii, and with eyes that almost seemed to nare, I^ss went out of 
the court into the cool air. Already the lamps were lighted and the 
gaudy grocers’ shops illuminated, and a crowd of lounging idlers in 
corduroy and fustian gathered in the middle of the road, tloss came 
out, angrily pushing his way, and muttering impatiently about “ idle 
pemdc with nothing to do.” He caught hold of his solicitor. 
“Well,” he asked, “how do we stand now P ” The other answered 
excitedly, “ 1 don’t know, Mr. Boss. 1 hope you will be satisfied 
before an hour is ovcr^ttlly satisfied. 1 have washed my hands 
of the whole busmess, lon^ ago. I hope you listened to Serjeant 
Kyder’s speech, and tliat that satisfied you P ” 

He left him. Mr. Tilney came up with Mr. Tillotson, and took 
Boss’s arm. They walked home together. “Come along!” he 
cried. “ You take the other, Tillotson,” he said, meaning liis arm. 
“We have all gone through a great deal to-.day.” 

“ And you have picked up some encouraging news — eh ? ” said 
Boss. 

“ I said to myself,” said Mr. Tilney dreamily, “ in that witness- 
box, tell the exact truth, the whole undivided truth, and nothing in 
the wide world but the truth— =just as the words run. You have no 
idea whnt a curious feeling it is. Dear me ! 1 could have given 
them a perfect photograli of the little supper. Ogle came m as 
drunk as an owl.” 

“What a pity you didn’t tell them thai/” said Boss with a 
sneer. ^ 

At all events,” said Mr. Tillotson kindly, “I do think there are 
excellent chances. 1 thought there was a great impression made on 
the jury ; and some one near me said, J thime, they were ail Badicalf 
to a man.” 
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“ It is very good of you to take such trouble-yvery kind of you 
to say so,” ^la Boss indifferently, and half sneering. “ Let us get 
along quickly, for God*s sake ! I want some dinner, and then I 
must get back to that infernal court.” 

“There was a boy there that I ventured to engage to wait until 
the verdict came in, and then drive as hard as he could up to the 
Close with the news. I knew you would be anxious.^ 

lloss looked at him half softened. “ Very good of you,” he said 
again. We shall hear soon enough. Ill news will travel quicker 
than your boy.” 

It was a solemn and mournful dinner. The ladies of the family 
had heard the foreboding as to the result. Indeed, Mr. Cater had 
gone up expressly to repeat his declaration of its possible value at 
something under “ twopence-halfpenny.” Mrs. Tilncy glowed and 
coloured now and again as she thought of the folly or the thing. 
There was but little spoken. Uoss sat and glared on them, and at 
every sound outside looked with a start towards the window. As 
he did so, he saw Mr. Tillotson talking in a low voice to Ada Mill- 
wood ; and he broke out impatiently : 

“ I wish you hud left your boy and your cab alone. I have heard 
it coming twenty times now. And for God’s sake, Ada, can’t you 
leave that trial ? You’ll have plenty of time to talk of it, ana to 
gloat over it, and to say what a pity about that Koss. Why wouldn’t 
he take advice ! I know the regularjeremiad. And the sensible 
friends will lay their heads together. Confound those mule-headed 
jurors ! ” he said, starting up ; “ can’t they settle a simple case like 
that P And yet they can sell a horse, and weigh their meal, infernal 
dundcr-hcaded crew! I never saw such a collection of oafs. I 
knew how it would be when they came into the box. But I give 
you notice, it sha’n’t stop here ! Don’t tliink it. I’ll begin it all, 
all again. And I sha’n’t be done. I sha’n’t wait here any longer.” 
And drinking off a tumbler of wine, he went out of the room. 

An hour went by. lloss came back, tired, jaded, with a sort of 
hopelessness in his face. Mrs. Tilney read it off, and started up. 

“ There I He has lost 1 ” she cried. “ I told you so ; I always 
said so.” 

“ Hush 1 ” said Mr. Tillotson, authoritatively. “ They have not 
* found ’ yet, I am sure. Is it not so ? ’* 

“ Your superior divination,” said Boss, ” has hit it off. That old 
woman who tried it has just called them out, and they say there are 
some of them \ron t agree, and he wants to discharge them. The 
infernal old ass wants to go home and drink his claret, and go to bed 
after his del!)auch ; but Cobham, who is good for sonicthin^, has 
made him send them back for an hour or two. I hope to God holl 
make him lock ’em all up for the night without fire or caudles, and 
starve their fat carcasses into common sense 1 I’d like to give ’em 
a lesson all round that they wouldn’t forget in a hurry ! ” 
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*He WAS almost sava^ with vexation and suspense. Mr. Tilloison 
went away. Another hour passed by, then lialf an hour. Suddenly 
they heard wheels. They rushed to the window. It^vas the dean’s 
carriage passing by. 

“ It’s only that apostle Ridley coming home gorged! ‘Blessed 
are the poor in spirit.* You have a nice pack of drones down here, 
haven’t you P. Tiiercis one just gone home to the hive.” 

“ Where’s Mr. Tillotson, Augusta P ” said Mrs. Tilney. “ Was he 
to come back P ” • 

“He’s in liis bed, of course,” said Ross ; “tucked in like a precise 
Puritan as he is. What’s the fancy you have all taken to that 
fellow ? Any one that knew anything of the world would see he 
was nothing but a common city prig.” 

Mrs. Tilney did not answer. 

(“I hold,” she bad always said to her friends, “as little com- 
munication as I can with him.”) 

Wheels again. 

“ There 1 ” said Ross. “More drones for the hive. Why don t 
you all get up and rush to tlie window P ” 

But the wheels did not pass the window. A cab had stopped at 
the little green gate. There was a quick patter of steps on the 
gravel of the little walk. Tliere were voices — voices of the solicitor 
and Mr. Gobham. Mr. Tillotson, opeijing tbe door, had rushed in 
with a radiant face — a face of real joy and satisfaction. 

“ It is all sale 1 ” he cried. “ You have gamed ! The jury have 
found for yon 1 ” 

The whole family fell into a sort of tumult. They forgot their 
conventional restraint before company, and uttered a cry of joy. 

Ross stood in the middle, looking round with exulting eyes, and 
for a illoment without speaking. 

“Ah! What did I tell youP” lie said. “What did I always 
say P Do me justice now at least. Who shall say the bold game 
isn’t the best — eh ? Wlio has the best eyes and tlie best wit — eh P ” 

“ Indeed, we were all wrong,” said Mrs. Tilney, obsequiously. 

“ It is wonderful,” said Mr. Tillotson, almost with enthusiasm ; 
“ and I am really so glad. I congratulate you again and agam, Mr. 
Ross.” 

“ Thank you,” said the other with some softness ; “ I am obliged 
to you.” 

“ And where is Miss Millwood P ” said Mr. Tillotson. “We must 
tell her. Ah 1 here she is.” 

She came gliding softly in, without sound almost. She read the 
good news in all their faces. She went up to the ceut^ figure ; the 
yellow hair and the calm soft face beneath it were lit up as with a 
sarnt’s glory. 

“ Dear, dear William, I am so happy ! ” she said. 

“ My lodgings are not far from here,” said Mr. Gobham, “ sO I 
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thouelit 1 would look m and lefc you know. Very glad indeed^^ 
very. 

"You did vonaers, Sir, professionally,” said Mr. Tilney, com- 
plimentarily. " You laboured through the dust and the heats. We 
owe it all to you. Sir, and 1 think a little to my testimony in that 
box.” 

"And to some other little help too,” said Mr. Cob^ham, smiling. 
" Mr. Itoss, just one word outside here.^ 

They both walked out — down tlie path to the dittle gate. It was 
a calm night. The cathedral rose before them like a great Head on 
a shore, with a cold blue waste behind it. 

" Fine thing that church of yours,” said Mr. Cobham. " Well, 
look here; we have pulled through this, with a squeak, indeed. 
Take my advice, don t lose an hour in settling.” 

" Settle,” said Hoss, starting; "what d’ye mcanP ” 

" Settle, settle, settle ; just as Sir liobert said, * llegister, register, 
register.’ It was next door to a miracle. You had a bull-headed 
jury, and the most ignorant j udg e on the bench. Why, Sir, the 
verdict won’t stand a minute 1 We’ll be upset on the exceptions.” 

" But surely you said they were 

" In court, of course, we must do the best we can. Ilyder was 
perfectly right ; he had no business to admit those letters. Once the 
verdict is set aside, and we have only our convict to go upon I A 
nice fellow that, by the way 1 However, that’s my advice, you know, 
and you can do as you like.” 

" Oh, of course,’^ said Boss coldly. " You mean it well, and all 
that sort of thing. Oh, of course, wc shall consider it.” 

" Just as you like,” said the other ; and walked away to tell the 
" brother ” who shared his lodgings what a cold-blooded, ill-con- 
ditioned client he had pulled through as " up-hill a case ” as ever he 
saw, and yet the savage had never asked him to dinner, or so much 
as thanked him. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

THE DEAH’S PABTT. 

Whek the result of the trial was known, there was a marked 
reaction in fa^bur of the plaintiE The little public of the plaoj; 
did not care to consider Seijeant Ryder’s " bill of exceptions,” or the 
" points ” he had saved, but only looked to the substantud fact of 
tke verdict. It took every one by surprise ; and every one was now 
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m admiration of the spirit, energy, pluck,” and ” gameness ” 
with which young Hoss had held on to his purpose, in spite of all 
advice and obstacles— even the great Doctor Topham, who had 
always shown an angry contempt for him, and had said openly, ” that 
the fellow had neither wit, brains, nor sense ! ” 

Later, Mr. Tilney came to his friend with somewhat more hopeful 
views of liumiyi nature. “ Pere’s that dean — ^Ridley, you know. 
Lord Rooksby’s brother — has S^t us this for to-morrow night. 
You are to come. Mrs. Ridley saw you last Sunday at the sermon, 
and asked who you were.” 

“ I never care,” said Mr. Tilfotson. “ I never go to parties. I 
fear I must be going away. I have been here longer than I in- 
tended.” 

“Nonsense. I am very glad of this,” said Mr. Tilney; “it will 
amuse us. They do the thmg very well at that house, I can tell 
you. 1 hear the Secretary is coming down to-night, and 1 suppose 
they want to make what they can of him.” The deanery was an old 
house, with an enormous roof, like one of the steep stands the dean 
himself read from in the cathedral, with two tall chimneys at each 
side, also very like the lights at the side of the stand. It stood by 
itself in a garden, and had tall lanky windows, with many little 
panes in each ; altogether, with a rustic ancient Erench-chateau air 
over it, and with the sort of dim reference to the cathedral an old 
retainer has to an old family. 

The dean himself was a mild and amiable man, but whose life was 
literally a burden to him, from the joint terrorism exercised by Mrs. 
Ridley and Doctor Topham. With Mrs. Ridley singly he might 
have dealt ; against Doctor Topham and his rude tyranny, his con- 
nection with the Treasury, and his secret influence with the bishop, 
he mighl have made some stand ; but the cabals of the place, and 
the confusion brought by Doctor Topliam’s dislikes and despotism, 
his proclaimed purpose to get this man and that mau “ out,” harassed 
and worried him beyond belief. 

And very soon it became known that there was to be a great 
dinner-party at the deanery, with a faint rumour, to which, in some 
bosoms, hope was father, that the crowd might be admitted in “ tlio 
evening ” to a railed-off place, whence they might gaze their fill at 
the splendid strangers. 

From afar off, across the common, the long lanky windows could 
be seen lighted up. The festival was known, and the selection of 
guests caused bitter heartburnings. Asking every stall in the ca- 
thedral, that was absurd ; and when it was considered that every stall 
held a wife and large family, the thing became more absur^ still. Some 
of^^he excluded came privily, and actually skulked about the com- 
mon to watch the festivities they could not share in. 

The dean's noble brother. Lord Rooksby, stood not in any reserved 
place, with a railing round him, or in au exhibitor's case — but simplj 
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as any otlicr man in the room. He was very tall, had grey Cair, 
and a dried yellow face, which he kept very high, and well thrown 
back, and was explaining quietly to the archdeacon and Doctor 
Topham, who had ained, what it seemed to him shsuld be done 
with the Cliurch.** As the Tilncy party entered in a long file, the 
whole room, with its contents, seemed in a state of rest and happi- 
ness, reposing after the state dinner, and content vdth the beatific 
vision of the nobleman who had “ come among them.” 

There was to be music. Mr. lUdley had ^ordered some of the 
choir serfs to attend. These gathered behind the piano, and kept 
together for mutual protection, waiting until they should be wanted. 

Mr. Tiliotson had gone over to Ada Millwood. She had beckoned 
to him. “I wanted to speak to you,” she said. “He went away 
this morning. It is the nest thing for him, and for us all. But 
forgive me if I ask you — but that night I saw him — at least I am 
sure it was he — go up to you on the green. How much you have 
Bullered from him, and so kindly borne with for him, I can guess. 
And I do fear that ” 

“ No, no, I understand him perfectly. I did make some allow- 
ance for him hitherto, but 1 begin to see that he has some incurable 
dislike to me. I have not the art of pleasing people. But he is 
gone, and, I suppose, will not come back.” 

“ I suppose will not come back ! ” she repeated a little absently. 
** He talked of changing into some other regiment. It will be all 
for the best.” 

“ Ah, if he had even the tact to know those who are inclined to 
befriend him ! ” said Mr. Tiliotson, warmly. 

“ And so you are going away too,” she said suddenly. “ Going 
in the morning ? ” 

“ Yes, going back to the solitude — of the world. I am very glad 
of this opportunity, for I wished to speak to you before I went. 
Indeed, I should hardly have come here but for such a hope. There ! 
TJicy are beginning another of their glees. I have seen a great deal 
of your family life,^' he went on hastily. “I know you will forgive 
me what 1 am going to say, but you will give me credit for wishing 
to show that I would like to serve you. You have all been so kind 
to me, and I begin now to feel very desolate when left to myself. 
I could not help seeing many things in your house which I must 
have shut my eyes not to have seen.” 

Her eyes dropped upon the ground, and she did not answer. 

“ Again I askjrou to forgive what 1 am going to say. The way 
of life m which I live quickens our observation. I have guessed 
a great deal more than I have seen ; guessed that you — forgive me, 

I say again — were not so happy in that house as you deserve Ao 
be, 'Miss Millwood; and that though the family, I suppose, is 
affectionate, their hopes and wishes and aims of life are so different, 
that 
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** But why should you think this ? ** she answered ^uily, and as 
if wishing him to go on; " no one has surely told your ’* 

‘‘Told me! no. But 1 have an instinct that we— 4hat you and 
I — have suffered much the same. 1 fancy 1 have no one to under- 
stand me ; that even in a crowd I am alone. That everything in 
life for me is cold, cheerless. From the moment I entered your 
house, from the moment, too, thaty<72f entered the room on that first 
night, something seemed to tell me that your life was like mine. 
Forgive me this absurdity.” 

“Mr. Tillotson,” she said softly, "I do, indeed, know you, 
and believe you. Perhaps I have had some little sorrows of my 
own. Not, however, to compare with yours. No ! no 1 ” 

“ Little sorrows,” answered he ; “ no, no. Then they are all for 
the world. They do not understand you. They never will, and I 
do not blame them. They cannot be what they have not power to 
be. But it is different for you. It will grow worse as time goes on. 
Every day it will become worse ; the isolation and desolation will 
become unendurable. You feel it — ^you must feel it every day.” 

” Yes,” she said quietly, without lifting her eyes. 

” I know,” he went on. ” I have had dismal experience myself. 
For years 1 have scarcely known life properly. Within this week 
or so* I have begun to feel life, the air, the warmth of the sun. Oh, 
such life, air, and warmth ! ” He said, this with no melodramatic 
stress or attitude ; but calmly, as he said everything else. She could 
not suspect that there was any secret meaning in it. 

He went on : ** What would I propose, what would I advise P 
you will ask. Recollect, I am going away, and have the privilege 
of a man on the scaffold. 1 seem to see one chance before me. It 
may pi^pvc to be a delusion — a will-o’-the-wisp — like every tiling 
else in life ; but if I dared to speak plainly ** 

She looked up hurriedly. “What can you advise? There is 
nothing that you could know, or could say, unless—” 

“ Ah ! it may be no remedy after all,” he went on quickly ; “ but 
it might. You have been kind to me, oh, so kind 1 I have felt that 
you sympathised with me. More I could not hope for. But perhaps in 
Ume — perliaps in compassion for one who has oeen so miserable and 
hopeless 

»he looked at him. “ Oh, stop ! stop I Mr. Tillotson,” she said in 
alarm, “what do you wish me to say?” 

“ If I were anj one else, or belonged more to the ways of tlie 
world, I might hide what I am going to say behind all manner jf 
delicate hints. But it is better to speak plainly, is it not P ” 

“No, no, no,” she said hastily. “Dear Mr. Tillotson, I implore 
Jtrd — no. Don’t speak about that. Oh, why did you? This so 
grieves me I ” 

He started, almost rose, with a kind of half groan. “Havel 
made one more mistake?” he said sadly. “Ah, 1 can see 1 have. 
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1 was gomg to ask ^ou to leave this place— to come and begin a 
new, and mat I believe would be a happier, life. Happier for us 
both. I have money and influence ; these, too, would nelp to make 

you happy ; and, as far as the supremest devotion **<»he looked in 

her face, and paused. “ Ah, but I see — one more mistake.” 

“ Dear Mr. Tillotson,” she said almost passionately, ” how can 1 
thank you ? But it is impossible. There are reasons^ If you knew 
—Oh, never, never, neve^ 1 ” , 

Ah ! I might have guessed this. It is the eld fortune. It was 
tlie only chance left to me. It may go with the rest. There is the 
music Ceginning affain.” 

It was the grinders at work once more. Doctor Fugle and his 
oarsmen labouring through another glee — to oblige the company. 

“ What will you think of me ? ” she said, despairingly. “ I don’t 
know what to say. You will despise me, because you will think I 
led you on to this. But I did not mean it to do so. Indeed no! 
Tell me that you do not think so.” 

“.My fate and my mistake! I thought,” said he, hopelessly, 
“ that from the beginning you seemed to treat me with interest and 
kindness, and I stupidly mistook that kindness. I have made a 
hundred such blunders in my life. No, it was all my fault.” 

“Yes, I did feel an interest,” she said, witiii some hesita- 
tion, “and I admired and pitied. I saw that you were alone, 
and 

“ To be sure. I understand. But I thought as there was no one 
else you cared for — and though for a moment I thought that he who 
has left us had*8ome influence, still what you had told me settled 
that — and—” 

“ Yes, yes,” she said hastily. 

Mr. Tilney here came up with an air of mystery. “Tillotson,” 
he said, “ a word. What flue music that is ! Fugle is next door 
but one to divine, ain’t he ? Whenever I hear that man he quite 
lifts me up.” 

In another half-hour the Tilney party were walking home. As 
they were getting their “ things,” Mr. Tillotson heard some one 
whisper to him, “ Oh, once more forgive me ! ” 

They walked home together slowly. “ So sorry that you are 
going,” Mrs. Tilney said, with what anybody who did not know her 
well would have supposed a smile of delight. “ Shall quite miss you, 
Mr. Tillotson. Now you must promise us to come very soon again. 
Augusta here says she feels improved by knowing you. QoodH^ye, 
then. Good-hje, Mr. Tillotson.” 

They wer^at the gate of their house, among the luxuriant hedges 
and flowers which almost hid it. Augusta, vnio knew the keys 
the human voice far better than she did those of regular music, 
threw some patlios into her voice. At this moment she felt some 
penitence for opportunities neglected, and wished that she had ro« 
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noTiiiccd the military works and pomps for the more suoslantia% 
blessings whose superior advantages she now saw. 

The third girl stood behind them alh half up the W 9 lk* leading to 
the house. Where the sisters were prominent it was understood 
and expected that she should keepL retired. The moon was out. As 
a background there was the old house oyergro^n with great cushions 
of leaves, with lights in its small windows, und looking like a scene. 
The moonlight* too, fell upon her pale face, and lit her up like a 
tinted statue. , 

“ Your kindness I shall not forget, Mr. Tilney. I must say good- 
bye to them.” And he passed them and went up the walk. 

“ Good-bye,” he said hastily. " Depend on my secrecy, as indeed 
you might suppose. Men do not publish their own mortifications.” 

“Forgive me ! ” she said again, very piteously. “Oh, forgive me! 
I have not told you everything. I dare not.” 

“ Ah ! Thai does not mend it much,” he said, with deep grief 
and suffering. “ It comes to the same thing. Unless,” he added, 
almost imploringly, “ it means that after some time — years even — 

She shook her head sadly. “No, no,” she said, “I may not even 
say that. Ah I what can 1 do ? ” 

Mr. Tillotson looked down, “Then so be it. Promise me this, 
at least, if ever you should want aid or assistance of any kind for 
yourself or for them, you will send for me. Will you promise me that, 
at least ? ” • 

The others had now reached him. “ Good-bye again,” they said ; 
and passed into the house. 

“ 1 do, I do,” she said eagerly. 

“A solemn pledge, I mean,” he safd hurriedly, "not to be lightly 
spoken. Let me look to some little relation to you in the future. 
It will be a gleam of light bcfore^hie. Oh, what infatuation ! For 
these few weeks 1 actually thought the sun was coming and the 
sunny dajs, and that the clouds were all behind. Only one more 
delusion,” he added, w'ilh a smile, “ to put to the rest ! Well, you 
promise ? ” 

(Mrs. Tilncy’s voice was heard calling shrilly, “ Ada ! ”) 

“1 do, I do promise. Indeed I do! Don’t think ill of me, but 
be indulgent. I cannot tell you everything. There, dear Mr. 
Tillotson, good-bye. God bless you, and make you happy.” 

She seemed to fade out. IjLe saw her pass into the illuminated 
doorway, where the light /was shed on her golden hair for llie last 
time. Even then, ana at that distance, he saw a sweet, grieved, and 
most wistful look turned to the darkness where he had been left. 
Then she wa» gone. 

^Mr. Tilney’s loud voice seemed to waken him up. " (joing back 
to town, going back to town, Tillotson ? ” he said, as if meditating. 
“Very well. Going back and plunging into the vortex! What 
would I take and change with you? Ah I No quiet or me. 
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^iftbtBon, until we get to our old friend over there,” pointing at the 
old cathedral, now all but steeped in moonlight. ** The one thing, 
you know, Tillotson. The only thing, after all ! ” 

Mr. Tillofson, who by this time knew the course that these re- 
flections would take, did not rejily to them, but told ‘Mr. Tilney a 
piece of news that was very grati^ing to him, “ The company have 
agreed to make you a director., i got the answer to-night. A paid 
director too.” " 

He started with delight. “A director ! My dear Tillotson, this 
is goodness ! this is friendship ! to get back lo the old place. 1 
shall be able to draw breath now. 1 am consumed, wasting in this 
hole.l (In a second Mr. Tilney had forgotten the one thing 
necessary.) 

Mr. T^illotson set him right on this point. “ You shall hear more 
about it,” he said. “ I must go now. I have to set out early. 
Good-bye ! Thanks for all kindness 1 ” 

“ God bless you ! Ood bless you, Tillotson 1 ” Then the other 
walked back in the moonlight to desolation and to the White Hart, 
listening to the clock striking twelve, and thinking that with that 
hour ended a short dream of happiness. He sat long in his ancient 
room, which seemed as blank, as desolate, and even mouldy as his 
own heart. Sometimes ne paced to and fro, and struck his forehead 
with his hand. “ One more miserable delusion,” he said. “ Stupid, 
insensible, folly, folly, as well as guilt ! ” And so he sat on and 
walked until the cold morning light began to steal in through the 
ancient red curtain of the White Hart’s window. By the first train, 
which left at six, he had gone — not to London, but to another town, 
where he was to stay a few hours, and then go up. Now all the 
white walls and cold penitential passages of the world were before 
him. * 
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•BOOK THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER 1. 

“the captain’s** nieces. 

On the platform of the Waterloo station, where the trains were 
scrcamiii" in and scrcaniiiiff out, an elderly gentleman, that leaned 
on a stick and limped a little as he walked, was waiting for a parti- 
cular ij-ain to come in. lie was thin and stooped, had a very high 
Roman nose and well-curled brown whiskers, which gave him an 
almost warlike expression ; but his blue eyes, with which he looked 
to tlic rightand to the left, were the softest and gentlest in the 
world. They fell on the al-frcsco bookseller, who was doing so large 
an open-air business in gamboge-covered books, and straps, and rail- 
way rugs, and opera-glasses, and the spare moments of whose life 
seemed to be employed in cutting leaves. 

“ J ust out. Sir. Quite new,’* the bookseller said, toucliiiig with 
his paper-knife an orange-coloured book, as clean and fresh as a 
newly-baked loaf, it was, indeed, not an liouri’roni its own oven. 

The lame gentleman shook his head and smiled. “ If you printed 
a little larger,” he said, taking it up j or, I suppose, if 1 were only 
twenty years younger ” 

“ Well, there’s better paper and print now than there used to be,” 
the other went on, cutting desperately. “We sell ’em by the 
bushel.” 

“ And now let us see,” said the gentleman, taking up a book, put- 
ting on a pair of glasses very low on his nose, and looking sideways 
at it. What is all this about ? Thaddeus of Warsaw. God bless 
■ me ! I am very glad of that — very. Why, that’s a really line 
work.” 

“A classic. Sir,” said the bookseller, who had leariief to read his 
customers like his books. “ Considered a reg’lar classic. They don*, 
write such things nowadays.” 

“Oh, 1 declare 1 must have Tliaddcus,’* said the gentleman. 
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taking out his purse. " And I hope. Sir, you will sell a great many 
copies. I read it years ago, and was delighted with it. Two shil- 
lings! God ^ bless me, how cheaply they bring out these things. 
How can they do it, the creatures, and keep themselves ! There. 
Thank you.’* And he moved away, looking through the'^double glass 
still on his nose down at the gorgeously ^^^omatic portrait of 
Thaddeus which was on the back of his yellow book. The book- 
seller looked after him with some interest, as he shw the deep re- 
spect of the gentleman for the story, and his s|ncere admiration for 
the outside picture. 

He ran after him. Let me tie it up for you, Sir, and put it in 
paper.” 

The gentleman thithked him warmly, and then put Thaddeus 
safely in his pocket. 

He was presently leaning on his stick, talking to a porter, who 
was poiUting here and there, and over to this building and that. 
He was telling about their professional life, and how their rounds of 
duty were managed, and how ’ai*d the work was, and how much 

’arder paid.” That led on into the duty of working signals, which 
led again to their curious mechanism. 

“ See that now ! Most interesting and curious ! ” said the gentle- 
man, in pleased wonder. “ And tell me, now, what sort of light- 
house is that up there ? The poor people seem to me to live up 
there altogether.” 

'‘If you step this way,” the man said, mysteriously, "m show 
you the whole thing. Sir. Nobody ain’t allowed to get down on the 
line,” he added, with a great air of suspicion ; “ but Pll manage it. 
The supevintendeui’s at his dinner.” And in a very short time the 
gentleman was limping quietly up some%teep steps, and was actually 
up in the glass roost where men pull at iron handles alj^day ana 
night long. There a chair had been rubbed clean ; ana with his 
chui on the top of his stick he was presently in free and pleasant 
conversation with the chief of that little establishment and the whole 
.staff. When he went away, it was agreed in that little community 
that he was " as nice a frieudly sort of gentleman as you could ask 
to meet.” 

It will have been seen, from these two trifling little incidents, that 
this lame gentleman was one of the few who have the delightful art 
of attracting the common passers on the highway of life without any 
trouble, who get a kindly nod even if they cannot stop, and who 
have that surprisingly useful gift of making a friend of the man with 
whom they stand under an archway during a shower of rain. The 
name of thig gentleman was Diamond — Captain Thomas Diamond, of 
the Royal Veteran Battalion. 

“1 am waiting,” he said to the friendly porter, with whom lie 
was now on the most coniideutial terms, "for two ladies, nieces of 
mine, and 1 have never seen them since they were that high. And 
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really now^ 1 don’t know liow I shall make them out when they do 
come." 

It was a |>uzzling thingi but it often occurred; someway, it 
always came right, toe porter said. " There was a look about them 
by which you knew. You saw two young women a-getting out of 
the train, and you k||w at once they were yoirr young women.” 

The captain owflff there was good sense m this observation, 
founded, as it was, on an extensive e^orience of human nature. " I 
dare say you are right,” he said. Ton my word, there is a great 
deal of sense in whah you say.” 

“ You just take your stand, it may be there, Sir,” said the porter, 
illustrating his remark, and encouraged by this praise, ”and look 
out for the first two young women you see etanding in the open 
door, or lookm’ up and down the line for some one. And tbey*ll be 
your two young women — FIl lay you a crown.” 

This allusion to the coin might have been accidental, but it gave 
a sort of hinit to Captain Diamond, who thanked him very warmly 
for his kinddess, ana took something out of his purse, which he gave 
with great nsystery, not wishing p^licly to violate the company’s 
reflations. . 

The traid_^s^now seen far off. .along the platform, and in a 

tlicre was a rusFbt oifici3s fiom pnvatv'u^*'^®”' ^ 

Icssness in drivers and horses and cabs, a oaeking, and a 
and a gesticulating, while every one was Rooking out at the edge, a»" 
if a ship were coming alongside the pier. And in a moment the 
train came ip, rumblmg and rolling, and making the roof reverbe- 
rate ; and the engine was pulled up suddenly, shedding steam and 
dew, and dripping like an exhausted racer. In a second doors 
flew open, ana the platfoim seemed to have generated a new race 
of men and women, who came into a cold world with cloaks and 
wrapperd and caps on, and baskets in their hands. 

The porter had, indeed, shown a profound instinct; for, ex- 
actly as he had foretold, the captain saw two ladies in the doorway 
of a carriage, looking up aud down anxiously. Often aftei wards he 
Mould begm praising railway porters heartily for their instinct and 
” willingness,^’ saying they were the most intelhgeut class of men in 
the world. 

The captain limped up to the door, and touching his hat— he was 
a Utile near-sighted, ana always read with spectacles — which was a 
little like a bi»iop’s, said, with great deference, ”I beg your pardon, 
but perhaps you are looking for"-- - ” 

”lt is uncle,” cried the elder of the ladies. "Uncle Diamond, we 
are your nicoes.” 

" Ah ! I thought so,” he said, taking both their hands, jmd helping 
^i»pm out, “ and I am so glad, my dears.” 

The younger, with a veiy fairy-like face, and an eager, restless 
manner, wlio was small, bright, and black-eyed, now broke in 
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inithout preface: 1 am bo glad! But, oh. Uncle Diamond 

Boch'a dreadful thing has happened to ns : we don’t know n^at 
to do.” ^ . 

God bless me,” said the Captain, starting back, ” what is it P ” 

We have lost everything. 1 could sit ^wn and cry; and after 
all our miseries and misfortunes to have this I don’t know 

what to do, uncle.” W ' 

“ Never mind, my dear,” sadd he, without knowing; what they 
meant, ** we’ll get it again. It will all come right again in the mom- 
iug.” . 

It is a great misfortune for poor little Alice. We were getting 
some tea in the refreshment-room,” said the elder, q^uickly, and she 
laid down our bag, and forgot it.” 

“The train went off so suddenly,” the other said, “and they 
hurried us on. But what are we to do P for it had all our money in 
the world, and darling mamma’s picture and her letters, oh. Uncle 
Diamond, Unde Diamond ! ” And the little girl wrong her hands 
bitterly. 

Uncle Diamond soothed her tenderly. It would all come right, 
he said, depend on it. What was the station— what the place P 

There was really a most intelligent fellow here among! the porters, 
and suppose thgr 

“ Therf>^iriS a chance,” said the elder, “you know there is.'" The 
^f«3^!Mueman 

“Yes, unde,” said the younger, “a gentleman that was with us 
bravely jumped out when the train was moving, and, 1 fear, has hurt 
himself dreadfully.” 

“He’ll look alter it, depend on it,” said the Captain, with affected 
cheerfulness and confidence. “ To be sure he will I He’s sure not 
to be hurt. Here’s our sagacious friend, he’ll tell ns what to do.” 

The sagacious fncud at first seemed to doubt tlie truth of the 
story, for he said it was "teetotally agin the laws of the company 
that any one should leap oat when the train was in motion.” When 
Captain Diamond proposed telegraphing to the statiou, he said it was 
no use, as he had come on — most nkely. At last, however, he 
advised coming back in about an hour and a half, when the next 
train was due, and in all probability he would come by that — 
supposing “he was let.” They determined to wait there. The 
elder, dismissing the bag from her thoughts, talked calmly with her 
uncle about their affairs, and her journey, and other things. But the 
younger, excited, restless, eager, kept running to the waiting-room 
door, and looking out wistfmly until the time had passed. Once 
more the signals began to toss their arms violently, ana a distant bell 
to sound, ^hen came in a St. Alans train, which, as before, opened 
its sides, and broke into life with all the quickness of a pantomima 
trick. The two girls stood, each leaning on an arm of tneir uncle. 
Both faces were full of anxiety; but the younger leant forwardL 
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flultorii^ os if slie were going to flr, and searching every face she 
met. Captain Diamond had first thought of applying the skilful 
, advice of the porter to the present case, but bfoko down in a 
moment, bewildered by the crowd of faces. But the two sisters 
were at work, ^iddenly the younger broke from her uncle’s arm, 
and called out. 

There, there he is ! I see him. Oh, unele, uncle, look I ” 

"And see,” said the other, calmly, "he has got our bag all safe. 

1 can sec it in his hand." 

" And oh, sister," said the younger girl. “ ho is eafe. Ho looks 
quite safe. Oh, it would have been dreadfui had h^becn hurt." 

" Where, where, dears P ” said the Captain, now quite bewildered, 
and looking a little wildly at everybody. "Egad, I can see nothing. 
Thoi^li, to be sure, 1 don’t know him yet." 

"Oil, and you will thank him," said the younger. "Won’t you, 
uncle? Here he is.” 

"Why, Heaven prcscive ua, it’s Tillotson! — or is itP” said he, as 
that gentleman came up. " Ay ! ay ! My dear friend Tillotson, is 
this youP Ah, why I know bun, dears, lou are not hurt, are you, 
my dear fellow P " 

" Here is the bag," said Mr. Tillotson, " It had a very narrow 
escape. Some one was walking away with it just as 1 entered." 

"How shall we ever thank you?" ‘the young girl said, earnestly 
and with sparkling eyes. "And oh! you were in sueh dreadful 
danger, too." 

"ICS,” said Mr. Tillotson, gravely. "I am afraid it was rather a 
mad act. Had it been you, or your friend, or a fellow-creature, 
there would have becu some excuse. As it is, 1 perhaps deserve to • 
lose njy life for such a trick.” 

The young girl seemed hurt and awed by this speech, and shrank 
away to her uncle’s arm. 

" So,” he went on, " Captain Diamond, you know these ladies P ” 

"Know them!" said the Captain, smiling, "Egad! Ido, well. 
They are my new nieces, just come to me from France, and u ho are 
to do me the honour of staying with me. I am going to give up 
being a solitary good-for-nothing bachelor in scBculormi^ Sir. But, 
now, wasn’t it the oddest thing in the world that you should come 
across them, and that we three should come to know each other in 
this sort of way P I really con Lardlv make it out." 

" Oh, uncle, and if you knew how kind this gentleman Las been, 
how he risked his saie^ to help us," said the young girl, with a 
wonderful fervour and a half-shy air, and addressing this speech, not 
to her uncle, but to Mr. Tillotson. * 

*** But he had become abstracted. "As I said before, you make too 
much of it. It is a mere trifle." 

" So is everything good that you do a mere trifle, Tillotson," said 
Captain Diamond, eagerly. " If he gives a hundred pounds to a 
6—2 
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charity, it is a trifle. If he does some other fine thing, that is a 
trifle also. We don't think them trifles, I can tell you, TiUotaon.” 

Mr. Tillotson' was looking up and down w^earily. " I must go and 
look after my things,” he said. “ I am glad to have been of some 
use to somebody. But I hope you won’t think of it any more,” He 
bowed to the ladies, and went away. 

The young girl looked after hifli wistfully, and with mortification 
in her lace. “ He won’t let us thank him even, uncle,” she said, 
despondiugly. “How odd of him! One would think we had 
oflVmded him.” 

“That is only his way, my dear,” said the Captain, earnestly. 
“ He is the most noble, generous, amiable fellow. 1 am so glad he 
has come back. And you must help me to shake him up, dears, for 
his life is very gloomy. You don’t know all he lias gone through. 
Some of these evenings, when we arc all sitting by the lire, and you, 
dears, have nothing better to do than to listen to me, I’ll tell you 
about him. Now shall wc get a cab ? ” 

“Oil, then he has a history,” said the younger girl, eagerly. 

“ Poor, poor fellow ! ” said Captain iiiamond, with deep feeling. 
“But come, wc have had no time to talk to each other. Let me 
look at you, dears. 1 am so glad to have you with me ; 1 am indeed. 
And now you won’t mind waiting here while 1 go and get the lug- 
gage ? ” . 

And Captain Diamond, putting them in a safe place under the 
clock and out of the crowd, limped away towards the luggage van, 
looking back now and again to encourage them. 


CHAPTim II. , 

MR. TILLOTSON’s HOME. 

Mr. Tillotson had left the While Hart very early. It was a 
gloomy, shivering morning, and as aii ancient country fly drove him 
up id the station, he saw the great cathedral looking uncomfortably 
through a bluish atmosphere. He went his 'way out of that town 
more hopeless and cheerless than he had entered it. 

He had a lonely carriage— one all to himself — ^from whose window 
he could see dl the objects of the country ; the raw stone houses, 
the cold bridges, the stray brick house standing by itself (emblem 0 *“ 
his own coumtion), sweeping by, all wrapped lu the same blue un- 
comfortable morning tone, lie looked back, and he saw the same 
tone upon his whole life ; he looked forward, and it wa^ there before 
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Aim aUo. He might 'have been in a penitential cell, and could not 
have been more dull and hopeless. 

Gradually the day began to brighten. They passed many towns 
and statio^^s. At a great junction they stopped, and he got out, and 
he felt so dismal and so disinclined to his own company, that he 
thought he would walk about, and go on by another train. He 
walked about the place listlessly, scarcely saw anything beyond the 
signs and labels of shops, and came back in time for a later train. 
The later train took up people who had come on from the Continent, 
lie found it full of travellers, with the marks of the rough usage of 
the steam-packet upon them, with more of wrappings and packages 
than there was of the traveller, and very different from tlie fresh, 
smooth, well-brushed company who came in and got out all along 
the road. These seemed to be invalids fresh out of an hospital. 

In this crowded train Mr. Tillolson had been “ put ” where there 
were some ordinary travellers, and where there were two tired ladies, 
with wraps and packages and a weary jaded air, which showed that 
they also had come from the sea. One was yonng, black-haired, and 
bright-eyed ; those eyes were brighter yesterday, and would be as 
bright on the morrow. The other was elderly, cold cheeked, sharp 
faced, and about ciglit-and-thirty. To-morrow or yesterday would 
not make much difference in her looks. Mr. Tillotson sat opposite 
the younger black-haired girl, saw that she was restless and talkative, 
and carried a bag carcfi Uy on her knee. When she was not talking, 
she had her eyes very often fixed upon him. 

They were tired with their voyage, and talked of its troubles ; at 
least the elder, who was always tired and worn, seemed to have some 
extra lines and shades of fatigue on her face. She spoke very little ; 
the other,' with a Aurious eagerness and vivacity. Mr. Tillotson, 
after u few moments or so, had dropped them out of his view, and 
was soon in as perfect solitude as when he was alone in the carriage. 

The younger giii was always wondering and supposing whether 
some event would liappeu, or where they wcib going — a kind of 
wonder that was put half in the shape of a question, and always with 
an iu^uii’ing look nt the calm dreamy unconscious face that was 
opposite to her. 

He was soon awoke into life by a voice saying, “ Perhaps this 
gentleman would tell us ? ” He started. It was only some common 
question about the time of arrival. He had a kind of half sad voice, 
which had got this key from the habitual tone of his mind, and the* 
younger girl listened with deep attention while he told them the 
little he knew. He then relapsed. But she was restless again very 
soon, and had another question ; and on the question ^^llowed a little 
, narrative of a couple of sentences long, “We have lived a good 
deal abroad, and are coming home now ; so we are very ignorant of 
everything. It seems much drearier,’" she went on, looking out of 
the window. “ There seems no suu here.” 
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“ Wliy do you return ? ** he said. ** 1 hare been abroad also, and 
could fancy being very happy there. You should have stayed where 
the sun is hrightest. We should all keep in it while we can.*^ 

The two were silent for a moment. The younger sighed f then the 
other spoke. “We are obliged, unfortunately, to return. Our last 
friend died six months a^o at Dieppe.” 

Then Mr. Tillotson, for the first time, saw that they were in 
mourning. He looked on them both with deep interest and com- 
passion. " The younger girl read these feelings hi his face, which 
seemed to warm up. “ 1 am very inconsiderate,” he said. “ I did 
not mean to put such foolish questions. But the fact i^ I live out 
of the world as much as if I were in one of the little Prench 
towns.” 

lie was not at all disinclined to talk now, for he felt drawn 
towards these two girls whose situation was like his own. There 
was a frankness ana freedom, almost childish, about the younger, 
which was really pleasing, and she told about their affairs and mis- 
fortunes ivith a confidence that was often wisdom. The elder was 
her half-sister. Tliey were going to stay with an uncle whom they 
had not seen for years. There was a generous sympathy, and an in- 
vitation to confidence, in Mr. Tillotson’s manner. Gradually other 
passengers dropped out, and tlie three were left in the carriage. 
They fell on their Dieppe life, and how happy they had been at that 
town, then not spoiled by fashion and exorbitant prices — it was the 
bright black-eyed girl who was narrating their little history — but she 
could not get furtner. Her eyes filled up suddenly, and, biting her 
bps, she looked at the trees and houses fiying past the wriimow. 
Tncy were stopping. It was another junction, and she jumped 
up hastily. “Come,” she said to her sister, “let us get ^ some 

Mr. Tillotson, though young enough, had lost the enthusiasm that 
would have made him fly from the carriage and return with a cup in 
each hand. He let the two ladies pass from the carriage, and re- 
mained behind, still thinking of many things. He might have been 
sitting before a cold grate, looking hopelessly into the sunk-down 
ashes. 

When the bell rang, they came back hurriedly. The tea, as was 
usual with such tea, was hot and thin, and unlike known tea. They 
H settled themselves in their places, and the bright-eyed girl was about 
describing pleasantly what had been given her to drink, when, with 
the first jerk of the moving train, she gave a cry, and clasped her 
hand. “ The bag! ” she cried. “I have left it in the refreshment- 
room — all our 'xiioncy — cvciything ! ” She started up and ran to the 
. window. Mr. Tillotson, suddenly aroused from a dream of St. 
Alans, was saying calmly that it was sure to be found, when she 
called out, “And our mother’s picture, and all her letters! Whet 
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He rose hastily from his seat, opened the door in a second, and, 
though the train was beginning to move a little fast;, had jumped 
upon the platform. But there was an iron pillar, one of a long 
series that kept up the roof, and against this he was swung, and the 
two sisters, who with clasped hands had rushed io the open door, 
saw liim stagger back as if he had been struck by some blow. That 
was the last view they had of him ; and this was the little story they 
told thse Captain. , 

They were never weary of repeating their thanks, at least the 
youngest, the Captain saying that “it was really, now, as gallant a 
thing as he had ever heard or. Just fancy, my dears,” he went on, 
“ if you had Tom there, with his old leg m the way. And I am so 
glad, Tillotson, it was you, now. Ton my word I am.” 

At this nionicut their maid, a tall, gaunt, rudely-made, masculine 
woman, came up, and said that all their ** things were in.” The 
Captain saw the eyes of the young girl wisttully following the 
retreating figure of Mr. Tillotson. Something struck him, and he 
limped hastily after him. “ My dear fellow,” he said, “ I beg your 
pardon. Now, where arc you going? To the chambers P ” 

“Yes,” said Mr. TDlotson, smiling sadly, “to the old den.” 

“ You won’t be settled down there till to-morrow,” said the other, 
anxiously ; “ and I toll you what, now, come and dine with us. As 
good a o^uck, Tillotson, as ever was killed, and a little haddock. Do, 
my dear fellow. It’ll bo a charity to help an old fellow to amuse 
those two nice girls ** 

“ Some other day, some other time,” said Mr. Tillotson, wringing 
his hand. “ You are too good io me. But another time.” 

“ Ah ! this is always the way. You are such a stand-off man. 
Well, the next day. Give us one day — the day after to-morrow.” 

“ I will, then, my dear Captain,” said he ; and at last got away. 
11c got into liis cab, and in a few moments it became for him a cell 
as gloomy as the carriage had been. The daikuess was now setting 
in, and with the departure of bright day, yet gloomier thoughts, 
wliich had kept themselves iu reserve, began to rush on him. Then 
the cab stopped at some old-fashioned chambers, in an old-fashioned 
ruu-to-sced square. The old chambers were handsome enough, 
having been ouce a nobleman’s house, and had a “ grand stair ” that 
was magnificent. But they wore not let, and were even going out of 
fashion—as unfashionable quiet chambers. The air of that great 
hall and stair seemed charged with ghosts of spectral noble men and 
noble women, who had attended routs and parties, and crowded up 
in George the Second’s day. 

^ , A porter, who sat in a black-hooded chair, put on an affectation of 
decent joy at his return, and went before him up the white stoue 
staircase. That was an ascent of time, and he mad to shade the 
light from the grand draughts which floated up and down. It was a 
lonely passage •, they did not meet a soul. Tiius what had been the 
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noble lad^^’e boudoir was reacbed, where a fire was iudoed burning, 
but smoking, wd having a cold air ; and then the porter went down 
to wait upon other gentlemen, and, closing the door, left Mr. 
Tillotson to the company of cold shadows and ghosts for the night. 


CHAPTER HI. 

MOBJB ABOUT “THE CAPTAIN.” * 

Captain Diahond had genteel lodgings in Wimpole Street, where 
he had lived many years, and where he was regarded with a mixture 
of respect and 'affection by all who were concerned in the establisli- 
ment. By the landlady who took his monthly rent ; by the maid- 
servant Who brought up his breakfast — he dined always at his club 
—whom he remembered sumptuously at the pecuniary festivals ; and 
by the occasional lodger whom he met on the stairs, and who was 
coming down from Reaper regions, very much up stairs. The in- 
quirer below was told that “ the Captain ” was in, or would be in by- 
and-by; it was for “the Captain” that breakfast went up, and for 
“the Captain” that the servant ran out in her cap round the comer. 
For by this name he was affectionately known, though in truth, he 
was only a lieutenant, but a lieutenant in the enjoyment of full pay, 
having quitted the army forty years before. That transaction was, 
in truth, something of “a job,’* end would not bear a moment's 
inquiry now. But at that time, the Captain's sweet teihper and 
plain goodness bad made for him many fast friends in his own pro- 
fession ; among others, Sir Thomas Cameron, then Colonel Cameron, 
who afterward got to the Horse Guards, and got Tom Diamond 
into the “Royal Veteran Battalion,” with full pay, without a 
second's hesitation. He was himself very merry on the score of this 
corps, whom he called “ the Fogies.” 

Often and often he met old brother-ofiicers of this type, who 
greeted him with delight and affection unusual among mem and who 
pressed him obstreperously to dine with them and stay ^th them. 
And if he ever wanted money ho had no lack of friends to look to. 

The fiction of the captaincy, which was so scrupulously supported 
by those below him, always gave him a little pain. “ I have no right 
to it,” he said very earnestly and simply. “ And they may well 
laugh at me ; but what can I do ? It is so hard to explain, and ^ 
be explaining it every time. ^ And they do it out of good-nature, you 
know.” His friends were very earnest on this point, and held to 
this dignity as it it were a point of faith. But he never would adopt 
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it on bis card, or endorse the little deceit in his own wilting, but 
was always plain “Mr. Thomas Diamond.*' 

Besides being the friend of Colonel Cameron'— tifterwards Sh* 
Thomas, S.C.B.**-he iiad lutown plenty of ; dashing officers of the 
Prince Regent's era — such as Coionel LasdeUes, C^tain King — 
afterwards General King, and governor of islands — ^Trevylian, and 
many more. The Captam had a surprising delicacy and unselfish 
sensitiveness, and thouglf often led on to talk pleasantly of hb 
exploits with thos^ officers, beginning with evident pleasure, yet 
would check himself timorously, as if lie were wearyii^ lib hearers 
with his “ old stories." And though they were indeed entertaining, 
and full of. colour and character, he could only be got to go on, 
under protest, as it were, and with a struggle between two feelings 
—that of fearing to disoblige or of tiring — which was almost amus- 
ing. There was a family or two with whom he was dbtantly con- 
nected, and where there were children, and by them his coming was 
always looked for as a holiday, and on the day of thr vbit videttes, 
posted at the window, looked out anxiously towards six o’clock for 
the half-stooping figure that came limping up so quietly yet so steadily 
to the door, and with a cry and a umted scamper, gave notice that 
the Captain was at hand. By elders of this family he was sometimes 
called “ Tom," and by the younger ones he was sometimes, with 
glowing cheeks and a blush of shame and humiliation, taken in con- 
fidence with reference to sudden ])ecaniary« embarrassments. On 
such occasions the nobility and the delicacy of the Captain’s beha- 
viour excited a tumult of delight — a delight that could not find 
words. For the Captain had an old crimson silk purse, made for 
him out of an officer’s sash by a lady years ago, which came out, and 
:n whiqh hb thin pale fingers explored. Gratitude was on his face at 
thv kind confidence that had been reposed. 

*^Now, my dear fellow," he would say, diving into the narrow 
opening of the long crimson pume, " tub b what 1 like. This is 
really what 1 am proud of! Now mind, if you do not always come 
to me in this way, you and I are two." 

But the real time of jubilee wfis when “ Tom," coming back from 
the country with a small modest old black portmanteau, would be 
induced to stay a night or two with one of these families. For ho 
always gave leave to hb landlady, who, he said, was a. “poor strug- 
gling creature," to let hb rooms in his absence, and sometimes hb 
return would come about awkwardly, in the very middle of such a 
lodger’s tenure^ so that he would feel himself bound to go to an 
hotel fur a night or two, or to accept the hospitality of these friends 
as described. They would sometimes remonstrate with* him a little 
"warmly on this weakness, saying, “ If 1 were you I wouldn’t do it. 
It’s perfect folly of you ! I think you are far too good, Dncle Tom. 
I wouldn’t put myself out in that w ay, or let myself be made a 
hand of in that way, and by a woman of that sort." To which 
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tJnoIe Tom would, with a little confusion, plead his old excuse, 
“Ah, the creature! she has to struggle so to make up her little 
rent aud taxes. My dear, it*8 no trouble in the world to me. 1 
rather like going to the hotel.’* * 

“ Turning you out of your oten room ! ” the lady would go on, 
warmly, “ your own room, for which you have paid ! ” 

“M, the ereature,” TJnole Tom would say again. “A fellow that 
was in the front parlour went off three wSeks a^o, and owing her a 
month’s rent, wliicli she was counting on to pay her taxes, the 
creature ! <1 assure you she was crying for an fiour in the room, 
telling it to me.” 

“And of course you paid them for her P ” said the indignant lady. 

“ I am ashamed of you. "You are like a child about your money. It 
should be taken from you, and kept for you.” 

“No, no, upon my word, no,^* said the Captain very eagerly. 
“No, no. I am not that sort of man. I would not do that for her. 
’Pon my word, no.” 

But there was a belief that amounted to certainty in the minds of 
all there that he had naid the crying landlady’s taxes ; as indeed he 
had. And with this lie was not in the least soft or foolisli. Among 
these stories, which he was reluctant to relate, were several as- 
sociated with the shape of “ Satisfaction ” then in fashion among 
gentlemen, in one of which he himself had been principal, and out 
of which he had comh, as the phrase went, “ with flying colours.” 
But in many more he had assisted as “ friend ” with great “ pluck ” 
and tact, and either pushed the affair to extremities, or arranged it 
happily, as the occasion required. Some of these which bore a little 
against himself — as in the instance of fhe constable’s coming up and 
arresting him, to his astonishment, as he stepped out of the coacli, 
with a shining mahogany case under his arm — he told with much 
humour and happy simplicity. 

The children, however, would always look upon him as a great 
commander, and for a long time associated the lameness witli a 
mysterious wound received in battle. Their eager and earnest ques- 
tions on this subject he often turned off* witli a smile, but though 
often pressed for details of the action, could never be induced to 
enter upon it. The parents’ eyes w'ere always on him, aud through 
that wonderful delicacy with which ho was leavened through and 
through, lie felt that in some way their dignity and pleasure req^uired 
that the little legend should be kept up. And so it was, until one 
of the boys, growing up, asked him in a sort of confidential wav, as 
between roan and man, and then it came out that “Tom” had got 
his injury loping across a ditch with his gun, when he had put his 
hip “ out.” In truth, he was always in gentle protest against thestf^ 
military “ honours ” which his friends would affectionately press on 
liim for his reputation with the public. 

It was quite natural, therefore, wheu he heard of his relation 
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dying at Dieppe, and leaving these two girls, that he should think 
of hurrying over to help them. But he cot ill suddenly, and was 
shut up in his room for weeks, daring which time the maid and land- 
lady attended On the Captain anxiously, and an old militarv doctor — 
Gilpin of the — th — came, and went as he came, sturdily refusing 
fees. Daring this season the patient suffered deep distress pf mind, 
apologising often for all the trouble he was giving. But he was 
strong, ana very soon was “on his legs ” again. Then he wrote to 
the two orphan girls, insisting that they should come to him — for a 
time at least ; that it would be a real favour; that they would oblige 
him and cheer up an old fellow by their society ; until these girls — 
what with their grief scarcely yet abated, and not allowing them 
to think much over anything — began actually to believe this uncle 
of theirs, whom they had never yet seen, was a poor lonely cast-off 
man, actually pining for human company. Ho made all preparations 
wdtli the delicacy of a woman, transacted matters with liis landlady 
for increased acoommodaiion, and even made out a little maid to look 
after their dresses and dressing. No one was so thoughtful, clever, 
skilful, and successful in managing, as “ the Captain.” 

He kissed them as he got them home. “ I am so glad to have 
you both. And so this is the little heiress ? ” 

Her bright eyes were shooting about restlessly, and she laughed 
with great enjoyment. As soon as she had turned away again — for 
a new object attracted her every moment—the other drew Captain 
Diamond aside, and whispered hurriedly ; 

“ Don’t say anything, dear uncle, about the property to /ter. I’ll 
tell you afterwards.” 

The Captaiu, with a wise and almost knowing expression, squeezed 
her arm. “ I forgot ! Leave it to me,” he said. 

The Captain had arranged everything at his lodgings for the two 
ladies. The accommodation was happily of that expansive kind 
which wouldrfft any number of guests; and in counsel with his land- 
lady, and all the time iiugering his sash purse nervously, he had 
entered into a treatv for her best rooms. Though the change was 
profitable to hersell^ she did not regard it with much favour, and up- 
braided him a little impatiently. As if, she said, he had not euougii 
to do to take care of luroself! Ladies — relations or no relations — 
were quite fit to look after themselves. That was her idea. 

Tlie Captaiu was getting alarmed. It would be fatal if the land- 
lady had prejudices against his charges. “ My dear Mrs. Wilcox,” 
he said, “ you don’t know what trouble they are in. I don’t think 
they have a friend now on the face of the earth that they can ask to 
do a hand’s turn for them but myself, Mrs. Wilcox ! 'And July 
think, they have a lawsuit with it all, which has gone against them 
80 far. So we must be veiy tender with them, you see.” 

He had been busy, tberemre, for some days before their coming, 
arranging things, trying to set out the drawing-room, so as to have 
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less of an old baclielor air, and getting in a handsome supply of all 
manner of storey. A little queer quaint old uarde de vin, the gift of 
Sir Thomas — ^then Colonel — Cameron, and which lay under the side- 
board, had been replenished. This little piece of furniture, it once 
occurred to the Captain, had ^*legs*’ infimtely too long, and, retell- 
ing out his tools, at which he was very fairly skilful, he had devoted 
a whole day to laborious shoriening of these limbs, and produced a 
monument of amateur carpentry. 

Both the ladies who had come to him called him uncle, though 
only the eldest Miss Diamond was his niece proper. The younger, 
Alice, was only the daughter of a nephew. ' Miss Diamond was 
rather tall, a little gaunt and thin, with a staid cold manner, and a 
practical turn of mind. She spoke veryJittle, and was always 
steadily engaged on some work of solid and arduous character, from 
which she often looked up to let her cold eyes settle on a speaker, 
and see whether he seriously meant more than he said. It was only 
when they returned to the young girl that a tinge of softness and 
warmth came into them, and she tried to modulate the rich harsh 
key of her voice. 

Alice was about two-and-twenty, but looked seventeen, for she 
had an almost childish face and figure. The face was pale, so oval, 
that, when years came on, it would surely grow sharp and pointed. 
She had a tmy waist, and no chest ** to speak of. Elderly maidens 
said that she had a ** flighty manner, and iiad been badly brought 
up. She had indeed a restless way of speaking, and a pretty vo- 
lubility and freedom of comment not pleasant to ** well-brought-up ** 
elderly persons. She was very fond of gold and silver trinkets, and 
of decking herself out with laces ana such thirds : the whole of 
which was to be laid to the account of her being spoiled by her 
friends calling her ” the little heiress it being known for several 
years that she was to succeed to the great Davis property — a suc- 
cession now, alas ! very doubtful. ^ 


CHAPTER IV. 

"the captain’s” new menage. 

he had thus got them home ho was delighted. By that 
time they discovered what a soft and gentle nature his was. The 
elder girl, or woman, was of a calm business-like temper, and fell into 
the “ ways ” of the house within an hour. 

Alice went about at first in a sort of little enthusiasm. She 
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nurriSd from this room into that, nraised everything eagerly. 
But presently the enthusiasm abated, and she was sitting on a chair 
silent, and with her eyes roaming absently. The Gaptau was rest- 
less himself, limped about the room, settling thii^ thing and that, 
stopping before them every now and then, to say : . 

“ Now 1 hope, dears, you will make yourselves comfortable, and 
do what you like. And as for the rhino — this was a familiar word 
of his, and he held up the crimson .purse — “we won^t spare him. 
When this is run oiit, we know where to look for more,— and more 
to the back of that.” 

“ You are so good and kind, uncle,” said Anne, quietly. The 
other went over and kissed him, then sat down again. 

“ You know,” said he, wistfully, “I am so ignorant of all this. 
All old bachelor, living by himself so long, gets rusty. It will be a 
real kindness, de^ if you will take all this off my shoulders.” And 
ho held up the crimson purse. “ I don't know prices, and they will 
impose on me. Will' you promise me, dears, and help an old 
fellow?” 

Yet for one who was so dull and helpless in housekeeping matters, 
he had ordered a surprising little dinner. Uncle Tom had been in 
Paris shortly after the peace time, and had often supped at houses 
of great repute with his friend (then) Colonel Cameron. Some of 
his best stories were founded on his adventures in that country, 
where, indeed, though blundering sadly, he had won the respect of 
the natives. They said he was bun enfant after all. 

At this little inauguration dinner, too, wo may be sure there was 
the most inspiring wine to give a sparkle to their meeting. The elder 
girl told him about their Dieppe life ; and when the dinner was gone, 
and they were at the fire again, told him, to his deep sympathy, 
about the later and hiore distressful passage in that Dieppe lim, 
which he accompanied with many an “ Indeed T know I Oh yes 1 
My poor children ! ” using his amber Indian handkerchief very often. 
The youiigei* girl sat with her kuce held within her clasped hands, 
lisl.cninff mournfully, but she added no details to the narrative. 

“ All! you poor things, all alone there,” said Uncle Tom, poking 
the fire violently. “ Why didn’t you write to me ? I had only to 
get into the, train, and tiien the packet. I’m the best sailor in the 
world. But those doctors kept me. I’d like to have seen old 
Dieppe again. What a gay place it used to be. And the Eatcr- 
blsesemong P We stayed a night there, I and Colonel Cameron, 
and boi^nt some of their ivory-work — along the Port — to bring 
home. The colonel and 1 were walking along the pier, when an old 
fisherman, or fisherwoman, egad, we couldn’t tell which, the^ dressed 
so alike— -But I always will get into my old stories. But, my dear 
girls, you must keep up. Every one, they tell us, has tbeir little 
peck of trouble. Look at poor TiUotsou, that got you your bag—” 

Now a little colour came into Alice’s face. The liands were 
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unclasped, and tlie knee fell. “And wliat dreadful thing has he 
suffer^, uncle ? “ she asked. 

“ Oh, a long business, dear— as long as one of my old stories. I 
know aH about it. And I believe it is a sort of secret— a secret 
that everybody knows— but I suppose I may tell you, dears ; they 
won’t hang me for it.” 

“ He has it in his face,” said the young girl eagerly. " I was sure 
there was a mystery there.” 

“Poor fellow ! ” said the Captain, reileotivply ; “ I know the whole 
thing. His uncle. Colonel Tillotson, was in a regiment with me at 
the time, and was dreadfully distressed about it. And he changed 
for foreign service soon after, and I don’t think ever quite got over 
it. l)ear me ! ” 

^'And what was it, uncle?” pressed the young girl. “Won’t 
you tell us?” 

“ Well, it was this : Henry Tillotson was a wild foolish young 
fellow. We were all that, iV afraid, in our day; it used to be 
the fashion, you know. But every one was talking of him, and I 
am afraid, dears, he was anything but what you call respectable. 
His mother was a quiet, gentle creature, and tried all she could 
with him; and his iaiher tWatened him, even. Colonel Tillotson, 
then captain, often spoke to me about it, and 1 had every stage 
of the Dusiness. The mother, poor thing, I saw was fretting her- 
self to death about it. But my lad weut on from bad to worse. 
Now, would you ever think it of that gentle-looking fellow ? ” 

“ Scarcely,” the eldest answered, firmly. 

Alice did not reply but eagerly waited for more. 

“ It’s a queer world, you know, dears. Oh I it was very un- 
fortunate altogether,” uncle Diamond went on, sadly. “ And yet I 
believe nobody was so much in fault, after all. After one of the 
breakouts, worse than usual, there was a scene, aud his father 
regularly turned liim out ; went further I think than he ought to 
have done. The poor woman fell down half dead, and her son ran to 
her, distracted; but Tillotsou — ^the father, I mean— put him out 
very liarshly, I tliink. The sou went away, desperrately, to foreign 
countries. And then there was the other business. But these are all 
dismal old stories, my dear.” 

There was a silence for a few moments. The young girl remained 
in her favourite attitude, her hands clasped round her knee, and her 
eyes fixed devotionally on the teller of tne history. They were tired 
with their journey, and presently went to bed. 

Por a long time after, the captain sat at his fire, smiling pleasantly 
iu great good-humour, smoking his clay pipe, aud addressing a chasm 
in the uve coals with a sympaiuising “The creatures! the 
creatures I ” 
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CHAPTEE V. 

A INTEBB8T. 

Bdi OBE breakfast the next morning be was down and biiafy> limp- 
ing about from the £re to tlie taDle* deep in bot rolls, and hot 
muffins, and toast, and various ftriod things that were simmering 
before the lire. In ike morning the Captain was always particularly 
bright and almost glittering, being surprisingly smoothly shaved, and 
bis whiskers oiled and cuiied to glossiness — an operation which he 
performed with a small Preneb iron, purchased ^in Taris during that 
visit after the peace. For “ the Captain ” took care of everything he 
had, and kept it to a surprising age. He shaved himself with 
wonderful smoothness, and took great pride in his razors, the 
sharpening and stropping of which instruments, for friends, was a 
favourite pastime of bis during the. long evenings. He always wore a 
liigb black satin stock which buckled behind, and out of which rose 
his sharply pointed collars — everything about bis throat being braced 
up with military stilTness. About these bttle points — namely, about 
** the CIptain’s ’’ collars, and the Captaims ’’ razors, and such 
matters, the servants were jealously and mysteriously careful, and 
even took pride ; though, inaecd, it was not bkely that the good and 
gentle soul would be angered by any neglect in such matters. 

This morning, then, the Captain was down early, busy with the 
cares of preparmg a breakfast, that for quantity would have sufficed 
for a party of tired and hmigry troopers ; for he was of that old 
school that deems lavish hospitality to be the highest and most per- 
fect expression of love, friendship, kindliness, and the heartiest good 
m\\. His niece, however, was with him in a moment. 

“ You recollect,” she said, “ dear uncle, what 1 wliispcred to you 
at the railway station, about not mentioning the trial to Alice. Poor 
child, she does not know of it yet.” 

lie stopped short in his walk. ** Well, so best, so best ! I see 
now, though I didn’t then, 1 confess. I thought 1 might have been 
putting my old foot in it, as I do sometimes. Well, it would only 
worry the poor thing, after all.” 

That was what wo thought. She will know it in full time ; 
though Heaven knows how we are to tell her. Her poor bttle soul 
is set upon being an heiress. And oh, uncle,” she went on, laymg 
down her work, “ I have yet worse to tell you about her,” 

"Worse ? God bless mo I ” ejaculated the Captain. 

“About three weeks before we came away she began to-complain, 
all of a sudden, of restless nights, and that she couldn’t lie on her 
side. Well, we got all the French doctors, and they came and ex- 
amined her, and one of them, the cleverest man in Hieppe, told me 
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plainly tliat he thought one of her lungs was * touched/ and that«we 
must be verjr careful of her.” 

The Oapta^ looked wistfully at his shining copper kettle, now sing* 
ing merrily on the hob. He did not know what to say for a moment. 
” Ah, my dear^” he said, those I'rench doctors arcT all botches, 
regular botches. My God !-*-surely there was poor Hammond, wlio 
went up with me in the dilijongs, and who felt some stings about 
his heart. Boulay, the Prench doctor, told him he couldn^t last a 
month — ^not a month. Well, Hammond lived twenty years after 
that, and was sound as a.roach in his heart to\he day of his death ; 
though, to be sure, we might have very well misunderstood the gen- 
tleman, for, between yon and me, my dear, we oouldn’t muster half- 
a-crown’s worth of French between us.” 


but, uncle, an English doctor says the same.” 

“Well,” said he, a little nonpulsed, “many of them, too, are 
botches enough, God knows. I tell yon what, niy dear. We’ll just 
take a cab and go off straight to Doctor Gilpin, os good a man as 
ever stepped. I know what ^’11 say. Little Alice touched, my 
dear ! Folly ! ” 

Thus he dismissed those fears ; he fell very soon with delight into 
this new life. The two girls made him their study, made little 
alterations which they thought would bring him more comfort, little 
surprises which threw “ the Captain ” into almost a distress of grati- 
tude and acknowledgment. 

One of those first days ho came to the cider girl. “ 1 am going 
to ask you to help me,” he said. “Do you know, I am aj^raiathej 
make a fool of me in shops and such places. I am sure 1 give double 
what I ought to give. Now, my dear cliild, I want you to help 


“ Dearest uncle,” the elder girl said, “this w kind. I am so glad 
you have come to me. I was dying to ask you.” 

“Then here,” said he, pulling out his crimson purse, “ would you, 
then, take charge of this ? Lay out whatever is enough for the 
week, and spare nothing, mind. I like everything of the verv besi, 
and plejiiy of the best. It’s a way I have always had. I’ll look 
after the wines myself” Uncle Tom added, apologetically. “For I 
think 1 know a little about wine. Colonel Cameron and I always 
went together to the vaults to taste. There, there, you are doing 
me a great favour. And he put the crimson silk purse into her 
hands,, and limped away hasiilv. 

The younger girl was still silent and quiet. That morning she 
asked her uncle would he como out and take her for a walk. She 
wanted tq see some of the shows of London. Her uncle was thank- 
ful and grateful for this honour done to him. Ho received this 
lady’s orders with the old gallantry of Louis the Fourteenth’s day. 
He went to fetch liis finest apparel, and the bishop’s hat, which lay 
under a bandanna handkerchief, for occasions of state, and the grey 
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thiead gloves which rested on the curl of Uie bishop’s hat. The two 
sallied out ; the bright-looking girl in deep black leaning on the arm 
of the gouty, fierce, half-milit^ old gentleman, who limped smartly 
along. . : / 

On the next n^ht came Mr. Tillotson, still looking ill. ^ But he 
was making an efmrt. “ Doing too much,” said the Captain, look- 
ing at him anxiously. "You must take care of yourself. ^Proper 
vitum,* thus sometning goes on in that way, but o>ld Stubbs, our 
schoolmaster in tlie country, was always saying it. It means, that 
it is very foolish to losing one’s life entirely tor work. He always 
rolled it out like thunder. But he was an uncommon good scholar, 
I can tell you ; which between you and me and the post, dears ” — a 
favourite colloquialism of the Captain’s — “I never was.” 

It was a very " nice ” little dinner, which, with a pardonabMl in- 
consistency (minding his declaration as to the incompeteney), the 
Captain had wholly “ designed ” himself. ' But by way of suggestion ; 
as, for instance : " Don’t you think, my dear, that a roast duck 
would be a good thing P 1 don’t know a better thing, in its way, 
than ' the apron ’ of a duck and green peas.” 

Mr. Tillotson talked agreeably, and tried hard to talk agreeably. 
He told them about the cidhedrsd town, then about his travels some- 
where' abroad. To which the Captam listened* 
head now and again, and saying ; " See that, now. Most 
ijig. Like a book, I declare ! ” The young girl scarcely spoke, oK 
kept her eyes fixed on him ; which Mr. Tillotson was quite conscious 
of, and seemed to resist in a little way, for he kept his face turned 
away from her all the night, and addressed himself more to the elder 
Miss Diamond. This ground she tried very often to recover, with 
all sorts of restless arts, starting into the middle of sentences, and 
sometimes breaking into a curious volubility. But without the least 
effect. Did Mr. Tillotson, wlio was very sensitive, detect the mean- 
ing that lay under this sort of attention, or did he suspect unreason- 
ably? Rude, or even politely neglectful, he could not be. But 
there was an indistinct manner of his, which, to her, was quite in- 
telligible. Captain Diamond, however, had little instinct of it. 

“ I am very glad to have you in this way,” he said, “and it is very 
kind of you to come. I can’t tell you how you entertain us. Don’t 
he, Alice P It brings up the places, you know. Don’t it, Alice ? ” 
” Yes, yes, uncle,” said she eagerly, ”I see it all perfectly — as if 
it were in this room. Do, do go on ! ” 

“ I have no gift for story-telling or description,” he said to "Captain 
Diamond. “My dear friend, you never heard me celebrated for 
that. My friend Diamond, I see you like to have your joke at 
me.” ** 

“Joke or no joke, I think our little Alice paid- you a very hand- 
some compliment. She herself describes very well I can tell you. 
TlTiat was that about the feet at Hawer P ” (So the honest gen- 
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tleman prozlounced " fete.”) “I declare to you, Tilloteon, 1 nerei 
read any better in a regular book.” 

“I dare s^,” said Tie, indifferently* am sure of it. I can 
Quite believe it. All ladies excel ui that.” But he showed no 
desire to hear a specimen of this gift. ^ . 

Captain Diamond sighed, and moved uncomfortably in his chair. 
” And now,” said he, hanging, the subject hastily, ‘|tell us, in all 
your adventures did you ever meet any princess like those in the 
story-books — any one whom you lost your heart to P There, that 
will interest the ladies. Come, now, which of the ITrencli ladies was 
it ? Ah, my boy, out with it I Come.” 

Mr. Tillotson shook his head. "Never,” he said. "What 
Trench lady would trouble herself with me ? I never fell in with an 
adventure of ihat sort, and never shall, I suppose.” 

" Nonsense,” said the other seriously. “Is it a fine soldier-liko 
fellow like you ? I am sure you will, if you only look for them. 
And now, in St. Alans the other day ? I declare, dear, I shouldn’t 
be at all surprised. Do tell us about ihat young lady, Tillotson.” 

This was all accidental on the part of Captain Diamond. But Mr. 
Tillotson seemed to be uncomfortable. He was not well either. The 
young girl’s eyes, stealing over, saw his confusion. 

" Ah ! ” she said to hcrsclr, with a start, '' Ihrc is ills gcorel. 
Some one down there I ” and her foot went down impatiently under 
the table. 

Then, of a sudden, she became quite restless, and even bold. 
“Won’t you describe this lady P ” she asked him. " What was she 
like P Where did she live in St. Alans ? Uncle, you told us that 
you were there once.” 

" Quite right, dear, so I was ; was billeted there two nights, in 

the year no matter. 1 and Knox were put over a saddler’s. • 

assure you, my dears, there was as nice a saddler’s daughter there a| 
ever you could ask to see. 1 was a young fellow then, and not long 
joined, but 1 know, for a long time after, 1 was quite dismal about 
the saddler’s daughter. Ahl I see you all laugh at me. Very 
well. There’s my confession for you ; and after that, I hope, my 
dear Tillotson ” 

Mr. Tillotson had risen to go away, with the young girl’s eyes 
still on him. He turned his face from her impatiently. " My dear 
friend,” he said to the Captain, " a thousand thanks for your good 
ness. But 1 am a wretched guest, and don’t know how to be agree 
able.’; 

With the younger girl he shook hands last, and coldly. 

" He is not well, 1 suspect,” said the Captain, evasively. 

" Ah ! dt) you know, uunkey, it struck me that there was some- 
thin" in that about St. Alans.” 

"No, no, uncle,” cried the elder ; “he is not thinking of such 
trifles. That 1 could see.” 
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• “I vokh he was,” said the Captain, wistfully ; ** from my soul I 
do* It would take his thoughts off. No, you are right, dear ; and, 
do you know, 1 belieye 1 oughtn’t to have joked him about it.” 

Why, uncle,” said the younger mrl, with her cheeks flaming, 
” do you Suppose he is a girl or a chlla, that osimot bear a joke P 
Heally, that is too good. I mean,” she added, hastily, ** for him, not 
about you, dear uncle. But it is rather absurd if a gentleman’s feel- 
ings are to be held so sacred.” , 

Of course, dear,” said the Captain gently. ” And 1 Ihink you 
are i[^ht. Egad !* 1 had to rough it myself, and to bear plenty.” 

‘‘ '[Hien why should he set up for this air of suffering P If we were 
all to do it, what a world it would be I And when there are so 
many in real distress — the poor and the unfortunate—” 

” Oh, Alice ! ” said the elder Miss Diamond, in remonstrance. 

” Well, we won’t be too hard 011 poor Tillotson,” said Uncle Tom ; 
" and. besides, I truly think he was not well, the creature ! ” 


CHAPTER yi. 

THE EKD OP A LOVE. 

That visit to St. Alans was always before Mr. Tillotson. It had, 
indeed, coloured his life strangely, and no one could guess how 
much. The men who met him in business always knew that he was 
*‘a curious, mooning, stand-off man,” and those who knew him 
still better, said, “ The fact was, you know, he had got a blow some 
years before, a domestic business, which he had never got over.” 
But none of them could divine the new trouble he liad brought away 
with him. Down ut that little, remote, dried-up, crusted, rusted 
little town, he had left behind him, as in an ancient, old-fashioned, 
but precious little shrine, his new-found hopes, something that lived 
and burned, something that had light and warmtli, to which his 
heart was drawn back with an inexpressible yearning, as he now 
walked among the pold corridors of tlie world, and laid his fingers 
on what were to him merely cold statues. He had found new 
thoughts, new interests — ^something that seemed a complement to, 
and that would repair his own jagged and shattcret^ poor heart, 
something that seemed to whisper to him, Live once more, enjoy 
light and the cheerful fires of life. You arc young, and happiness 
may come back once more. The past is not so hopelessly gone ! ” 
Strange to say, the more the distance increased, the picture he 
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had left behind increased in all the glow and intensity of colour aufl 
happiness. Between his eyes and the cold rows of figures and dry 
reports, now becoming more and more barren every hour, it stole 
in softly, and finally took tlie place of all else. From the board- 
room— from the Babel of discussion over discounts and '"exchange, 
with glib tongues and wits keen as razors, and sharp eyes all about 
him, he alone abstractedi was far«away, looking back to that soft 
picture of the golden-haired girl floating so tranquilly from duty to 
duty. And when he came back to what was abqut him, he found' 
himself as in a jail, with windows ^rred, the iron at liis very heart. 
Some strange voice seemed to whisper to him that happiness was 
now finally gone from him for ever, the very last chance that was 
open to him, and that now he had best cast himself into the arms of 
despair. 

This, after, all, was but a morbid lone of thought, wrought up 
daily more and more by constant harping and dwelling on the one 
theme. His health was poor at all times, and the habit of living 
alone worked on him still more. 

“ Why,” he often said, in his lonely room, pacing up and down, 
as -his habit was—** why could 1 not have been left as I was ? I 
was content with my old stock of miseries ; this dull preying on 
them and turning them over had become habitual. I was content 
with that wretchedness, and would have gone to my grave satisfied 
with my round of trouble. But now, to have this glimpse of para- 
dise presented only to be snalched from me, which would nave 
restored me to sensible, practical, peaceful life, made me useful, 
given me tranquillity — ^to have this hope taken from me I Surely it 
had been better to have been left I was, with all my old misery ! ” 

This was nearly his nightly meditation in liis gaunt room in the 
bachelor’s house as he paced up and down — a foolish, profitless 
parading that would end loqlislily, as a friendly doctor warned liiru ; 
not very profitable for his soul, either, as a friendly spiritual physician 
would have told him, from pulpit or confessional — a state of mind 
certainly to be pitied. 

** My dear TiUotson,” said Mr. Bowatcr to him, clearing away 
some specks from his own coat with the double glass, ** 1 want to 
speak to you. You see, 1 remark you are not in good tone latterly. 
Now, rcafly you should make a push for it. We all have our battle 
of life, and we all know that you have your peck of troubles.” Mr. 
Bowater pronounced this phrase with great musical emphasis, as if 
it were part of that peck of malt which Willie had brewed. ** A 
peck of troubles. 1 know ” 

** Yes,” sq,id Mr. TiUotson, sadly ; ** but ” 

“ Ah ! but yes, though,” said Mr. Bowater. “ I assure you there 
is but one remedy— work. Keep the mind going, roy dear friend. 
When I missed the Medway Dock Estate, ofiered to me, I give you 
my honour and soul, for literally next to a soug (you know what a 
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property it is now I )— I was goitig to stiut myself— give up goinz 
out to ^uerSj aud that sort, of thing — irh&n a friend rccommeudea 
business — hard, earnest' business. Well, I followed his advice. Sir, 
aud here i am. Now hero’s a chance for you.j Suppose you take 
liom# these reports, work through ’em, figures aud all, abstract 
them, and tell us what you thiuk of it r You’ll find it hard 
enough for your teeth, my friend, but FU swear you’ll be — ^Ict me 
see— tliree-and-a-quarter per cenl. better.” 

This was roaliy*kind advice ; mid, going home, Mr. Tillotn 
' turned it over. He miglit try it, he thought, and so he plunged 
eagerly into the reports. It was a very hard nut indeed, as Mr. 
Bowatcr had said. Ho attacked it bravely, and sat up very mauy 
nights hard at work, until at last,* after one long night, it’ toae 
cracked. He came with it in this state to the office, very wearv in 
nuiid and body, and not, as may be conceived, in the least beueuted 
by Mr. Bowater’s remedy. 

It was a report on an Indian branch of the hank — the “ Bhootau 
Toncier Extension Branch” — which required the aid of rupees and 
Indian exchanges, and referred to ryots, mid such things. 

Why, bless me, Tillotson,” said Mr. Bo water, when he saw him, 
“ what have you been doing to yourself? You should take care, you 
know— not push the thing too far. Well-— done it P Capital I Eor 
here is Mr. Mackenzie just fresh from Calcutta, and you can settle 
the whole thing with him. Go into that room, Tillotson, take the 
reports and Mackenzie with you, aud not a soul shall disturb you 
till you are done. There.” 

Mr. Tillotson and tlic Eastern Mr. Mackenzie withdrew into the 
room. They both went into the routine of business, the former 
putting his hand very often to bis forehead. Soon the table was 
spread out with paper, and books of papers, aud great reports, and 
flics and dockets, all bearing on the Eastern Bhootau Branch of the 
great bank. Mr. Tillotson, with an effort, however, went through 
it all mechanically, but still with great practical sense. For, as Mr. 
Bowater said, “Tillotson, when he chose to lay his mind to a tiling, 
was about as good a man of business as you could light on at any 
desk between this and Temple Bar.” As he turned over the papers 
listlessly, and bstened to the ceaseless flow of Mr. Mackenzie’s 
explanations, delivered with a strong Scotch burr, his eye full upon 
a httic sheaf of papers pinned together, and dk ono of which he saw 
the name of ** Boss.” He took it up eagerly, turned them over 
one by one. They were all bills, and a letter or two. 

“Oh, that fellow,” said Mr. Mackenzie, interrupting himself; 
“ you are looking at his little account. He gave us trcfbble euougli, 
he aud his friend. A nice pair. 1 was up at the hills at the time, 
or we should never have ‘ touched’ thein.’^ 

There was interest in Mr. Tillotson’s eyes. 

“ We were glad to compound with him on any terms, aud, as li 
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was, he * did us * sliamefuUy. But 1 was up at tlie hills at the 
time. Mrs. Mackenzie, ^u know, was just then on the point 

of ^no matter now. When I came back, however, 1 soon 

frightened the pair, and I think I would have saved every shilling 
for the bank without noise or trouble, only then camo tlio Bhootau 
scrape, which disposed of all our phance.’’ 

“ What scrape ? said Mr. Tillotson, eagerly. 

“Oh, you heard it, of course,” said the other, “though I 
believe it "was kept out of the papers — 1 mean dbout torturing the 
Coolie. Thev were lialf drunk. Ho and Ids friend camo home 
one night and found this Coolie fellow hadn't got someihiug ready 
which they liad ordered. The way they tortured this poor devil— 
sticking fuzees under his nails, burning his eyebrows, writing his 
name on his back witli hot wood —it was the most barbarous thing 
you could fancy. The man died of it.” 

“ And was there no punibhment ? ” he asked. 

“ Oh, the thing was talked about, and an inquiry spokcu of ; but 
they managed to get the relatives out of the way. Tiicu it was 
inquired into, ana it was too late. A little money goes a great 
way in Bhootan. But 1 had it from my servaut, who kucw it all 
and, 1 believe, saw some of it. lioss, fie said, was like a savage ; 
his friend Grainger was trying to save the poor devil.” 

“ Grainger ? ” said Mr. Tillotson. “ To bo sure. 1 have met 
him.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Mackenzie, “he’s a great traveller. But that 
Jloss, for a young man, is the most dangerous, ill-conditioned 
bavngc 1 ever met. 1 almost think the sun had something to do 
with it. It seems at limes like drink on him ; but, Sair,” added 
Mr. Muckciizic, in his strong native accent, “it is the drunkenness 
of a bad hairt and cveel paissions.” 

“ And did you know any more of him ? ” asked Mr. Tillotson, a 
little eagerly. 

“ Not I, so much as others,” said Mr. Mackenzie, moving lus 
papers restlessly, as if they were now losing time. “ There were 
all sorts of si orics, you know. Tiiere was that business of Mrs. 
Maegregor, which 1 know of myself, for poor Sandie told me him- 
self when he was lying heart-broken on his bed just before he died. 
All that was vairy, vairy bad. A young and winsome creature 
ruined, ruined 1 ” * 

“But these may be storiea-— ” 

“I can gie you chaipter and vairse,” said ]i£r. Mackencitf; “at 
auoiher iimq| Sit. It would Ebock your vm eara to beat all 1. 
could tell you about that young man, and then hl^ Wboviour to 
the bank, Sir, beymid 

They went back to the Bhootan reports. But Mr. Tillotson was 
very abstracted and restiesa, and could hardly follow the details; 
80 much so, that Mr. Bowater, later, was inclined to retract the 
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handsome commendation he was giving^ of Mr. Tillotson being a 
" first-class man of business.” When the day. was done, Mr. 
Tillotson said, anxiously, to the Indian manager, ” Could you spare 
me an houf in the morning, and tell me more about what you 
have been saying, and with more particularity f All this concerns 
a person in whom 1 am interested, and who it is very right 
sliould know something of it.” . 

“ Indeed ! then \ can,” said Mr. Mackenzie. ** His pairsoual 
behaviour to the bank was simply outrageous, and *ought never 
to be forgotten. I’ll come, Sir, and give you chaipter and 
vairse.” 

Mr. Tillotson went home in a perfect ferment. Long he walked 
up and down his room that night, and turned over matters until 
his head was in a fever. It was surely a matter of duty with 
him to caution one he regarded with such ineffable interest. In 
the morning, Mr. Mackenzie came with details, and very fair 
prool's in his details, and left Mr. Tillotson quite satisfied. Then 
oegan his inward counsel, his walkings, and his tempestuous 
reasonings. The course that was opened to him was obvious. 
"Hut wTiat,” ho thought, ‘^will — so generous, so noble, so 
magnanimous — think of such a secret denunciation of one who 
might stand in my way ? ” Still the absorbing feeling of all was 
love for ^er, and to this, before post, hour came, he determined to 
sacrifice everything. 

It was the first Tetter he had ever written to her. He wrote it ten 
times over, and then, at last, it w^as sent. Unknown to himself, it 
assumed a vein of exquisite and melancholy tenderness; in every line 
it betrayed the extraordinary passion that was nearly consuming him. 
He told, however, very plainly what he had heard. He himself 
might now speak, he said,* without ambiguity or reticence, for 
reasons that she well knew. It might, indeed, appear to her that 
what ho wrote was dictated by suspicious motives ; but it was a 
sacred duty with him to speak. Theu he sent it away. To that 
letter he never received an answer. 

Day after day rolled by. Weary night followed weary day. He 
had looked for an answer absolutely “ by return.” Bhe who was so 
tender and delicate would surely not let a supei'fiudus hour go by 
without telling him what she thought. Ther^went away a day and 
yet another day. Ho began to torture himself in a thousand ways 
to ezplinb this ; and, at, last, after a week, arrived at eejiatnejh' 
that, woeked at what he had done, she ooufd not trua^ herself to 
write "in approval or condemnation, and forbore to 

notice hia alL Then the step he had taken showed itsdif * . 

with alinbst a^^SIng deformity, as it were, in black shadows upmi 
the wall; and It struck him almost from the first how ill btlj one 
would reodve such a communication as to the past life of A niiare 
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husband, and he murmured to himself in despair, Always a fool-^ 
always to be a fool ! ” 

Another two davs went by; and one night, passing his blwk 
vigils, a letter tras brought in to him — but not the one he waited 
for. It was from Eoss, dated ftom Ireland, where his regiment was, 
and whence it was shortly tq embark for Gibraltar. It was a 
strange mixture of rage and calmness, and seemed to reflect the 
character and moods of the man as he spoke. It began in a friendly 
way : Dear Tillotson,” and went on : I havd heard of what you 
have been at latterly^ and write this to give you fair warnmg. Don’t 
busy yourself with my concerns. I suppose you think because you 
have done a little twopenny-halfpenny service to me— and any 
gentleman, let me tell you, might be exposed to be taken in that 
way — ^you can go on any way you like. By Heavens ! you shall not. 
I won’t take it from you, or any other man. You set up to be a 
virtuous, pious, p^xiaching fellow,— do, — and I suppose you 
think it right to go sneaking about picking up stories, and writing 
them down to them. I wish you joy of your trade, my friend ! 1 
think you have found out it won^t advance you much in that quarter. 
You are welcome to go and scrub and grub, and flsh out what you 
can about me, and you won’t flsh much, 1 cau tell you. I won’t 
stand it longer, though — I tell you that. Bo you think I forget the 
night you struck me m that mangy dirty town, and you came to me 
whining, and pretending you didn’t know who it was P I’ll be even 
with you, Tillotson, by G — d, and pay you back that cut before I 
die, mind me. And I suppose now, because you think I am slmt up 
here in these infernal regions, that you can go on with your old 
sneaking tricks? Now, think it! (1 suppose you saw we 
were ordered abroad to Gib ?) And don’t go on ; for if I hear a 
ghost of a whisper that you are sneaking about and trading on my 
absence, I’ll come back and give you a lesson that you’ll rue to your 
death, or will he your death — I don’t care which.” 

He had forgotten to sign lus name; but it was easy for Mr. 
Tillotson to know who it came from. Yet on his mind all this string 
of incoherence made not the least impression; he was reading on, 
waiting, hoping to And something that concerned him more nearly. 
But he never found it, and here ho was at the end, with the certainty 
that she had treated his caution with the contempt it deserved, that 
she disdained to reply to him, and that she thought his behaviour 
unworthy of an honourable man. ‘*It is quite clear,” he said, with 
a sort of relief ; ** it is all explained novo^ As for the mad letter he 
had just read, it as completely passed fronkhis mind as if it were 
merely the'bymbols and letters in which the other greater blow must 
be conveyed. He never thought again of that Boss, who was only 
speaking according to bis frantic nature, ^ 

Down at St. Alans, at the old rusted sanctuary of the Cathedral 
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Close^ there were atrange troubles gathering about the Tilney family. 
One thing was coming after another. The voung golden-b^ed girl 
. happeueato be out on some usual mission wnen the post of that day 
^me in. Mrs. Tilney alone was at home^ in pi humour with the 
t^ubles the world was heaping on her, and saw* this strange letter, 
in a hand which she seemed to know, and, above all, direct^ to Ada, 
who rai'cly received one. Not caring to be subject to any social 
restraints in reference to a person of such unimportant consideration, 
and thinking it was father too much that she was to.be hoped up'* 
with the pangs of curiositv in addition to her other trisds, she 
presently opened it, and read Mr. Tillotson’s secret letter. She was 
a little alarmed when she saw of what a conildeutial sort it was ; W 
the alarm presently gave place to auger. Mr. lioss’s prospects had 
brightened a good deal OL late, and she hoped that some profit might 
be gut for the family out of liis ultimate success. She never relished 
Mr. Tillot&on from the first. He had not paid her that implied 
homage, even to jiast charms, which she expected from every man, 
ill some diigrcc. She did not love Ada, and his preference for Ada, 
iKjw revealed to her officially for the first time, to the prejudice of 
her own daughters, iiifiamcd these feelings. TU have neither act 
nor part in it,'* she s;ud to herself j “let her look out for herself." 
'J'ijcre was, besides, the difficulty of re-sealing; for withal she stood 
a little in awe of Ada, who would have calmly denounced such a 
proceeding ; and, as the readiest course, destroyed it. But she went 
beyond this, for she wrote a little note to Boss, telling him to be on 
his guard, for “ that fellow Tiliotsou was going about ferreting out 
stories about him in India, and writing them down to us here." 


CHAPTER Vn. 

ILLNESS. 

They did not see Mr. Tillotson at the Captain’s house for a long 
time. Day after day went by, and they hoard nothing. At last, 
Captain Diamond had put on the bishop's hat and the grey thread 
gloves, and limped away on what he called “ his three legs," on a 
private expedition of his own. The private expedition Vas to the 
grand office of the Eoucier Bank, in whose balls there was, as usual, 
a crowd — a crowd of angels with pens behind their ears, and flutter- 
ing wings of paper in their hands, who were flying to and fro, and 
brmging joyful or evil tidings to man. Captain Diamond stopped a 
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ktout and apoplectic angel in a ecatlet waistcoat to ask for his 
friend. 

"Mr. Tillotson, Sir P Not here to-dav. Not been here since a 
week — a little unwell. Like to see Mr. Newton P— if fou step this 
way, Sir.” 

Por one of the grand princMes of the Foncier Company was to 
welcome everybody with warmtu, and a part of their capital was set 
aside for insuring politeness and attention. ^ 

The Captain walked away in trouble. was sure of it,” he 
said. "1 saw it in lus face that night. And I declare 1 ought not 
to have joked him, poor fellow.” 

And having called a cab, he drove off to the chambers where Mr. 
Tillotson lived. 

They were not fashionable, but they were out of the way, and at 
this time of the year the rooms were not "very well let.” It 
seemed a grand solitude. There were mahogany doors, and under a 
black hood in the hall a porter sat and took in messages. It had 
been Lord Mogador’s m the old times. 

" He has not been well at all,” said this functionary. " You see, 
he’s been overworking himself lately at the bank, Sir,” he added, 
getting out of the hood and becoming intimate and confidential mih 
the Captain, as eveir one was sure to do. 

" Ah, now ! Is that it P ” said tire Captain, with deep feeling, and 
reciprocating this confidence. "Do you know, I was afraid so. He 
dined with us not long ago, and I was afraid then. Now would you 
take him up this card P ” 

He found Mr. Tillotson up, with his hand to his head, sitting at 
his table, "This is very kind of you,” said the latter, “lam 
trying to fight it off, you see, and I hope I shall. Those accounts 
and figures make my head swim, so I am trying what a little change 
will do.” 

" But, my dear friend,” the Captain said, looking round despond- 
ingly. " Tfds is not the way to fight it off. You don’t call this a 
change. No, no. This is the way to bring it on. This is the way 
to be beaten.” 

" Well, and if I am,” said Mr. Tillotson, "perhaps it would be all 
the better.” 

"But- it isn't, it couldn’t,” smd the Captam, eagerly. "You 
mustn’t give in to this sort of thing. You must rouse, my friend. 
There was poor Tom Hammond, who went off just by givmg way. 
Have you seen any body ? ” 

"No, no” said Mr. Tillotson. "There is nothing to see any one 
about. They would only laugh at me. No, no, I shall be all right 
soon.” 

" Then see— come up to us,” said the Captain, " and take a bit of 
dinner. Do now. Oblige old Tom — come. The girls will amuse 
you. And little Alice — who is a sweet child, and the life of us all. 
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was a little sore about it— between you and me and the post. You 
know women — ^the creatures ! — ibey feel eve^thinff. (fod knows, 

a all suffer enough — from the Tost itself— and do you know, 
sou, 1 should always like to spare them when I could.^’ 
“Indeed, what you say covers me with confiision,” said Mr. 
Tillotson^ “but you believe me when I tell you I hardly knew 
what I was saying P And give especial apologies to Miss 
Alice.’* 

“Apologies, noiiseiTse. But I’U tell them. Then you can’t 
come P No, I suppose it would be better not. Very well. Now, 
now. You must take cai*e of yourself. I wish to Gocf you were out 
of this. It is very lonely, isn’t it P ” 

“ The landlord is not flourishing,” said Mr. Tillotson. “ I and 
another gentleman — a barrister, I believe — are his only tenants. It 
would be cruel to leave him, you know.” 

“ Well, promise me to see some one. Let me send Gilpin to 
you.” 

Captain Diamond, however, had to leave without obtaining any 
satisfactory assurance. But he had a second interview in the hall 
with the tenant of the hood^ who by this time seemed to have a sort 
of personal regard for him, and who laid his hand on the Captain’s 
arm, as lie impressed on him that “ the poor gentleman neglected 
Jiimself sadly, sadly^Sir ! ” And with him the Captain agreed, and, 
going away, made iiim promise to come straight to his house on any 
emergency. The Captain knew enough of human nature not to 
trust exclusively to this sudden intimacy or mere feeling for the 
porter’s recollection of this promise. 

He went home with this news, and told “ the girls ” at dinner. 
“ ]^oor fellow ! And he made his apologies to my little girl there in 
so gentlemanly a way. I saw he w’as ill, though I don’t know 
exactly now what he did. I think he was absent or inattentive. 
Was that it, Alice P” 

Tills was asked in perfect simplicity. But she fell into confusion 
as perfect. 

“And I,” she said, warmly, “was so sharp and pert to him. I 
know 1 was. Was I not, Anne P ” 

The elder girl, working, answered quickly, and without lifting her 
head, “ I thought not. 1 never remarked it.” 

“ But he remarked it, you see,” she said, getting up, and going 
over to the fire. saw it. Up staii-s 1 could have cut my 

tongue out. And he was ill all the time.” 

“Poor fellow I yes,” went on the Captain; “and if you only saw 
the lonely place he is ini Quite dreadful ! I know i’dftooner be 
sent off to an hospital I Belter to have company about one, any 
day. I declare I got quite a shiver when 1 saw him in that lonely 
place, without a soul to look after him.” 

The younger girl stopped in her walk, and looking at her uneje 
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with wistful, half tearful eyes, said, ‘'Ob, unde! how dreadful! 
Ah ! don't you pity him ? " 

The Captain loohed at her back again. "Give me the hand,” he 
said (one. of his pet phrases). "Give me the hand, dear. You are 
a good girl" 

At that mohimit the maid of the house came to the door, and said 
a man wasT below wanting to see the Captmu. 

" Who can he be P ” said he. " What can he want P ” 

And he lifted himself, as usual, by a sort of leverage, by the aid 
of .table and chair. These little motions and gestures were all part 
of the man, and necessary to the idea of him, in those who loved 
him. 

“ Don't you know P ” the young girl said, heartily. " Don't you 
seeP It is about Mr. Tillotson. He is ill; he is worse.” 

"God bless mel” said Captain Diamond, bewildered at this 
marvellous instinct. 

“ Tell him to come up here, Mary,” she said, decisively. 

The porter came up. "I thought it right to come to you, Sir,” 
be said, "as you told me” (this "tclMng” was scarcely the sole 
reason) ; " but he’s very bad to-night. Had to take to bed about an 
Lour after you left. And, between you and me, Sir, 1 think it’s 
something like fever.” 

" And did you send for no doctor P ” the joung girl said, ex- 
citedly. 

" He M ouldn't hear of that, Miss. He bound me up solemnly. 
He said he’d leave the house il^ ** 

" And did you mind him ? ” she said, almost scornfully, and turn- 
ing away from him. " I suppose you would let him die to obey his 
instructions.*'* 

The porter was scut away presently, gratified with a glass of wine 
"after his walk?' 

" 1 am exceedingly obliged to you, Sii*,” the Captain added, with 
great courtesy. '*It was very kind and considerate of you.” Tor he 
seemed to forget that there was another inducement in the ,caso 
besides kindness and consideration. 

"Now, uncle,” said she, "what is to be done?" 

" Give me the hand,’’ said the Captain. " Quite right. What U 
to be done P We must bring the poor fellow a doctor* That is the 
first thmg. See. I'll go for Gilpin myself.” 

And he got up and went to his room, whence he came limping 
with the grey gloves and bishop’s bat. On tlie landing a figure met 
him, and said, softly and confidentially, "Nunkey, may 1 go with 
you in th* cab, merely just for company P ” 

"Who's this?” said the Captain. "Ah, Alice. To be sure, and 
glad to have you with me. But won’t you be afraid P It’s a rough 
night.” 

Thanks, my dear nunkey. I’ll fetch my bonnet in a second." 
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SlA was not indeed fifty seconds/* getting on” her bonnet^ and 
;ook her uncle’s arm down stairs. 

** Good Alice/’ he said, in the cab. ^ Gire me the hand. You 
arc a girl of spirit ; and 1 don’t wonder at your liking poor Tillot- 
son. God knows I feel for him." * ' !' 

They went for Br. Gilpin first, but found that he was out. He 
was to be in in about half-an-hour for the ni^yahd Ihe Captain left 
a message for him. Then they wmit off to Duke’s Cumbers. 

can’t leave you in that cold cab, dear," said the Captain, 
.limping down the ste*);). ”And 1 should be afraid," he"^ added, 
doubtfully. 

“1 am not afraid,” she said, springing out. '‘There is no infec- 
tion, dear uncle. 1 can wait below.” 

“ Ah, yes,” he said- " That’s just it.” 

And in the porter’s room, where, however, there was a light but 
no fire, she stayed while her uncle went up. 

He found his friend in bed inside another room, tossing miserably. 
It was indeed a fever. His eyes were fiery, and he barmy knew the 
Captain. 

“ He’s worse by far than when I left him,” said the porter. 

The Captain had some knowledge of elementary physic, and some 
old-fashioned remedies as drinks and such like, and was presently 
limping round the room, trying to look up anything that would be 
useful for his composition. He did not find much. "Epd, I wish 
Gilpin would come- His head isn’t high enough, poor fellow,” he 
suiu, with deep compassion. “ Wc might get a cushion out of the 
next room.” 

In the next room, which was half dark, a figure stole up to him. 
“ God bless me,” said Uncle Tom, “ what’s this f ” 

“ Oh, uncle, it was so cold and lonely below. And how is heP 
Is it so bad P ” 

“ Well, he’s not well, and I don’t like it, dear, you know. And 
Tou feel for him, I’m sure you do. If I could find a cushion, 
now 

She was looking for one in a moment, and found one. “ I am 
sure,” she said, wistfully, ** I could be useful in some way. Is there 
nothing I could do P ” 

“ I’m sure you could,” said the Captain. "Ah, there’s Gilpin. I 
knew he’d come.” 

Gilpin, the friendly doctor, went in, drew aside the curtains, held 
the light close to that pale face, did the customary " feeling,” and 
touching, and pressing satisfied himself, and then came into the 
middle of the room. The Captain and the old porter waited eagerly 
and anxiously to bear his report. 

“Why, this is fever— nervous fever,” he said; “and he must 
have had it on him this week past. How did you let him go so 
far?" 
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** We could do nothing with him,” said the porter, ^ He •'never 
looks after himself. I saw it coming on him ; but you might as well 
talk to the '^d as to him.” 

“Nervous fever,” said the Captain, anxiously. “That’s a bad 
sort of thing — eh, doctor P What do you sa^ P ” e 

“Can’t say anything now, Captain,” said the doctor, writing. 
“ I should have seen him before now. But we must only try and 
patch up as well as we can.” He finished the prescription. “ You 
must get a nurse,” he said, “ of course. This is a yery ticklish 
matter. Diamond, I tell you plainly. Is that a nurse in the next 
room P ” 

“No, no. God bless me 1 ” — inventing, with extraordinary readi- 
ness, a legend to Cover his niece’s situation — “ it’s only a little maid 
of ours, whom, as we were going the same way, you know, I 
thought 1 might drop at a shop.” For the Captain, though he 
would have scorned a falsehood for any ends of his own, was always 
ready in the cause of affection and chivalry with the most ferlile 
invention. 

“Now, see, my friend,” said Gilpin, holding out the wet pre- 
scription. “ Get this made up, get the nurse, and with this he may 
do very well for the next couple of days. The fact is, I must go 
down to the south to-morrow, and can’t get back for some time.” 

“ My goodness I ” said the Captain, aghast, as if his departure 
withdrew all medical aid from the world ; “ sure you won’t throw us 
over, Gilpin P ” 

“1*11 tell you,” said the doctor, rising. “If he should get 
suddenly bad — ^but I don’t think he will — send to Dennison, Sir 
Duncan Dennison, the Queen’s physician. There is only one man in 
London knows nervous fevers, and that’s Dennison. It’s miraculous ! 
If you cau’t got Dennison — and it’s very likely you won’t — why you 
must try Stony, or some of the rest.” 

The doctor was going. “ My dear Gilpin,” said the Captain, busy 
with the purse, “ how kind of you — how good of you ! ” 

“ Nonsense ! my friend,” said the doctor, putting back the purse. 
“ What arc you at P All in good time.” 

A muffled little figure went hurriedly to the window as they passed 
through the next room — the figure of the little maid, whom the 
Captain was bringing to a shop, lie looked sharply at her, and went 
away. 

That, indeed, proved the beginning of a terrible nervous fever 
which seized on Mr. Tillotson. For hours he was tossing and 
writhing in its grasp. With difficulty Captain Diamond brought 
away liis^miece, and quietly put her in the cab, with all sorts of 
assurances. The declarations he put into the doctor’s mouth — with 
a most delicate end — would have astounded that practitioner. “ On 
my oath, iny dearest little girl, he said so. Be up and down at his 
work the day after to-morrow, or the next day after that at furthest 
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On* my oath, yes ! But this romance was all superfluous, for the 
supposed maid had been at the door, and heard the true yerdict. 

let, for the case of a person who was to recover and be at his 
work on the day after to-morrow; the Captain was singularly nervous 
and anxious. oW hen they came down to breakfast, they found that he 
was already gone, having left word that he would be back **soou.” 
He did not return until nearly four ; the little girl had an anxious, 
restless time, running to the window. 

The elder Miss Diamond, in tlTe drawing-room^ talked very con- 
fidently to comfort hijr. "He is strong,’* she said, “and is sure to 
get over it. Men always get over these things.” 

“ I hope he will,** said the other, devoutly, still looking out of the 
window, “/or the dear Claptain's sake.** 

“ Yes,** said the elder girl, gravely, “ Uncle Diamond would grieve 
dreadfully.** 

But, iu the bed-room, the grim Martha Malcolm had a different 
sort of comfort. “ What a pother ! ** she said ; “ he*s neither kith 
nor kin to any of us, and must bear his trials like any other man. 
The whoje house turned upside down, the Captain gone without his 
breakfast, all for a counting-house fellow, that has money enough to 
buy friends ready made. What work it is ! ** 

“ Ah, but, Martha, think of the poor creature lying there, without 
a soul to go near him! If you knew his story, how he has 
suffered ** 

“ And why didn’t he make friends of his Mammon P Ah^ I see 
it’s wasting time talking to you, Miss Alice. lt*s iU talking to 
those as won’t care to listen, and for good reasons of their 
own.” 

The colour rose to the cheeks of the little pale girl, but she said 
nothing. She heard the voice of the Captain below, and ran down. 
There was a change in his face to the greatest cheerfulness and 
heartiness. 

“We’re getting along,” he said, “rallying like a house afire. 
Oh, lie’ll be as well as a roach ; let me see,^* the Captain said, fixing 
on a date carefully — “ by next Friday .’* Then his face (as if a 
spring had relaxed) suddenly fell into a very mournful expression, 
quite inconsistent with such good news. 

“Ah, you are only telling me this, uncle,” she said, impatiently. 
“ I know he is bad.” 

“On my oath,” the Captain was beginning. 

“ Yes, I know he is ill,” she went on, excitedly ; “ and what is 
the use of trymg to deceive me? I know that he is very bad 
indeed.” 

“ Well,” said Uncle Diamond, “ perhaps he is not so well as he 
was ; but he’ll do wonderfully yet. 'Why, God bless me 1 I have 
known men stretched there on the broad of their backs for weeks, 
and not a bit the worse — not a bit.” Then the Captain’s voice fell 
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into a feeling kej, and with a look of deep compassion he eaid^ 
**MTpbor little fflrh we must take these things as they are sent. 
Hy heart bleeds for that poor ^illotson, it does indeed. But we 
pull him tlirougk*’ 

But the next day, after the Captain came hack, all ihis powers of 
deception and cheerhil little mmidacities. could not disguise the 
truth. It was a raw, piercing the Captain, in a very thin 

grcat*coat, limped along steadily to wait on his friend. He said he 
would he back at four, ** with tip-top news.” But that hour liad 
long passed, and he did not return. There vfhs an anxious face at 
the window looking out watching the gusts, and the east wind 
piercing the walkers through and through. At that moment, wlien 
they were just thinking of dinner, the Captain drove up in a cab, 
which he kept waiting at the door. He came in to them with a 
carious, wisttul look. 

“ Gilpin’s not come back,” he said ; "very odd, ain’t it P ” 

"You know he wasn’t to be back,” said the elder Miss 
Diamond. 

"No, to be sure,” said he, with alacrity. "What an old Tom- 
tlie-Goose I am I Always the way with me. I should forget this 
lame leg of mine if it wasn’t fastened to me.” 

" And how is he to-night, nunkey ? ” said the Jyoung girl. 

"Not so well,” said he dismally; "not quite so well, I mean, as 
we could all wish, yon know. Between you and me and the post, I 
wish Gilpin toae back.” 

" I knew it would be this way,” the young girl cried, impulsively. 
" Of course he is not back, and won’t be back. What is to become 
of him?” 

" Here is dinner. Sir,” said Martha Malcolm, suddenlv appearing 
at the door, " cooling and half spoiled, while other people are run- 
ning about the town. Take my advice, Captain, and leave Jiini to 
the regular doctors. Let him pay them,' and they’ll get him 
through.” 

" At any rate, uncle, you must cat your dinner now.” 

" Dinner ! ” said Uncle Diamond. "Lord bless you ! I’ve dined 
two hours ago. Had a chop at the Son and Heir — as good a 
couple of chops as were ever cut off a loin. By tlie way, dear, 
you don’t remember the name of that surgeon to a palace, the 
fellow that waits on tlie royal family when they’re sick, do 
you ? Mere curiosity, you know.” 

" Ah,” said the girl, starting, " then you want him P So lie is 
bad, very had? ” 

" No, no. On my oath, no. I wasn’t thinking of it. It was 
only to ease my own mind, E^d, I had forgot. There’s the wig 
to be dressed,— old Tom’s, — and I’ll look in on our patient as I come 
round.” 

They told him the name, accepting his little fictions. The 
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Captain, when he was out of earshot, bade the man drive as hai'd 
as ne could go’^ to the square where Sir Duncan Dennison, Bart., 
physician in ordinary to the Queen, resided. It was now a litUe 
after seven, and a servant, evidently in his evening suit, threw open 
the door. T^c Captain, not in the least awed,. ptS jiiis card into the 
menial’s hand, and badokhim take it in to his master. There was a 
half-crown under the card. “ And see, my Til be oblige to 
you to get this done at once. Case of life and death, you know. 
And, see, don’t mind about getting "but his own horses. Til bring 
him off myself.” * 

The servant smiled at thi^ pardonable ignorance, but told him 
very respectfully, letting the half-crown into a rich plush treasury, 
that he was very sorry about it, but it couldn’t be done or eveu 
thought of. “ ifact is,” lie said confidentially, “ Sir Duncan has a 
dinndi^.to some of the ’Ousehold, and he’s a dressin’. Sir, at this 
moment. And you see, Sir, in fact, I run up in a ’urrj, taking you 
to be 'one of the company.” • 

The Captain’s face fell. Still he was of that school who believe 
that money, like Hannibal’s hot vinegar, will move even rocks, and 
he felt in his pocket for another half-crown. 

^ The servant saw the motion, and was so really taken by this 
simple liberal gentleman, that he said with sympathy, ** It ain’t no 
use, I tell you plainly, Sir. Sir Duncan’s got diimer-company 
coming, and wouldn’t stir ’cept for her Majesty. 1 dusn’t do it. 
Sir. very sorry indeed. Beg pardoU, Sir; but there’s fust 
carriage.” 

“i’ust” carriage was indeed now clattering up and plunging to 
the door, and Captain Diamond, seeing that it was hopeless, limped 
hopelessly aside out of the blaze of such glories. 

He was iu deep trouble, and hardly Knew what to do. The 
words of Gilpin seemed to ring in his cars like a bell, that there 
was no man the equal of Demnson for the treatment of nervous 
fever. There were surely other men as good, except only for that 
positive declaration of Gilpin’s, and the Captain had a reverence, 
next to what he had had for the commauder-in-ebief, for the oracular 
opinions of medical men. 11c was in a dreadful puzzle and trouble, 
for both apothecary and nurse had jointly aud severally declared 
that the patient was every moment getting worse. 

He came back to the house about nine. The young girl who 
had complained of headache, had been got to go to beo, under an 
offer, voluntarily made by the elder Miss Diamond, that she would 
come and repeat such news as might come m. 

The Captain came in with bis troubles written on bis face. He 
looked round cautiously, to see was “ his .ittle girl ” present. 

"My .heart is broken,” he said. My dear,.! don’t know, what 
to do. What would you say ? Wait for Gilpin — he may be back 
to-night — or get in another fellow ? Ah if wc could only get hold 
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of that Dounison. Wonderfully tip-top man, Tm told. Can do any- 
thing with a touch. It*s very unfortunate.” 

” My dear uncle, I should say get in some less skilful doctor, 
who will do well cnougli.” 

” But then we can have Dennison to-niorrow momjing, the first 
thing ; and this fellow may turn out a botch, and spoil the work 
for him. And the poop mllow may be getting worse every mo- 
ment. She’s abed, is she F Glad of it, poor little soul. What 
are we to do ?” 

Neither uncle nor iiiccc could hear the li«ht steps nor sec the 
little slight figure wrapped in a giant’s cloak whicli was at the door, 

“ Damn that pampered Queen’s doctor ! ” said Uncle Diamond, 
with sudden rage ana imprecation. “ What business has he to be 
filling himself with meat and drink, and giving his dinners, when 
there are Queen’s subjects dying in the country, and a touch from 
him would put a poor fellow on his legs ? ” 

“ Suppose, dear uncle, wtj sent back to Dr. Gilpin again. lie 
might have come back.” 

“Very sensible, my dear,” said the Captain rising to get his shovel- 
hat. “ Ah, see there now 1 Woman’s sense! Give me the hand. 
The very thing.” 

" But you must not go yourself,” said she. “ You are wearing 
yourself out.” 

“ 1 like it,” said he. “ I like this junketing about in eabs ; I do 
indeed.” .^d away he w ent once more to Dr. Gilpin’s. 


CIIAPTEll Vlll. 

AN EXPEDITION. 

Not long after, Miss Diamond %vcnt up to the younger giiTs 
room and found the door fastened; so she was fast aslecf), no 
doubt. Though she could hardly have slcyxt in the jingling, clatter- 
ing cab which w^as carrying licr away to the square where the great 
doctor resided who was Queen’s physician, though he had only a 
small fiaclion of the royal practice, it being shai'ed among some six 
other of his brethren. A cold night, with cold air coming in 
through tne crevices of the ill-closing doors and windows, and the 
fairy figure inside shivered sometimes a good deal; still she was 
warm in heart and excited ; and that small face, as the cab^ turned 
a corner sharply, was flashed on by the street lamps, and showed 
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"an anxious and eager air, until at last it drew up at a .yellow bouse, 
where it seemed as though a funeral was about oeiug ** performed, 
and one of the doctor’s own victims was about being carried out. 

Heavy coaches, with solemn horses, and drivers buried in capes, 
seemed to^be bivouacking in the street ; only ' they appeared to be 
mourning-coaches with lights, and it was to be an illuminated fune- 
ral. Solemn footmen, who seemed yet larger in stature from the 
darkness, hung about the steps. Tnese gentlemen set down the 
little lady, who tripped courageously from the cab and went up the 
steps, as the young lady who was to superintend the “ Hice.” It 
was the same ‘‘ gentleman” who had opened the door to the Captain 
that opened the door now to.hcr. He had a large experience of human 
nature ; drawn from the human nature that came between two and 
four — the doctor’s hours ; and saw at a glance that she was a^ood- 
deal above ** Hice.” When she told liim what she wanted, he 
shook his head, — almost laughed. Then the soft influence of the 
Captain’s half-crown, still down in the plush-rcgions, seemed to 
bring back quiet and subdued tones. “ Really it can’t bo done. 
Miss. Sir Duncan ’ud pack me off in the morning. Tlierc’s great 
company, Ithcre, from the ’Ousehold,” he added with mystery. 
“Rcttcr come in the inoruiiig, Miss ; first thing.” 

Rut she was now well in the hall. She had found a new courage 
that made her do things that surprised herself, from the fi)rce of 
her absorbing passion. At this inon\cut came u burst, and a roar 
of confused ana hilarious voices rushing out. The “gcuticmcii” 
were going up ; and the alarmed servant almost pushed her aside 
out of sight, and then hurried away himself. 

The noisy procession trailed up in a kind of affectionate order, 
for two, and sometimes three, seemed interlaced ' together in a 
“ winey ” way, and a tall thin gentleman, with a flat back to his 
head, and a high collar to blue coat and gilt buttons, broke from 
one of these combinations, and, to Alice’s alarm, came down again 
towards the front pailour to fetdi something out of his coat. She 
was shrinking behind the door, and a clarcly aroma foretold that 
he was coming. She could hardly get out of the way without 
showing hcrselt to the others, and in great affright, knew not what 
to do, when the tall gentleman started back with a loud “ God bless 
my soul ! ” 

He looked amiable and good-natured^ ' and, with a confidence 
almost childish, she ran to him and said : Oh, Sir ! you cau help us 
here. He is dying— ill—- — 

“ God bless me again ! Dying ! who P ” 

Sir Duncan was an elderly man and an old bean, an# was not at 
all displeased at the imputation of the visit from the “pretty 
girl.’’ She threw back a little hood she wore, told her story 
eagerly, and came up very satisfactorily to the description Mr 
Timey had given of her. 

2 
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” What do you waat now, my dear ? " said the Queen’s physician. 

You see I have got friends here.” 

'' Oh, Sir, I know that, and I don’t know what you will think of 
me. But he is ill— is dying, perhaps.” 

Well, my dear, there are a good many dying about ns here ; 
but if we were to take to leaving our dinners for them, we’d be soon 
dying ourselves, my dear. And vfh(5*s 

lie was all Jiroist with good humour, this Queen’s physician, 
nnder the influence of the fmous bin.” 

“ Ah, Sir, if yon would be so kind, just for a moment, as Uncle 
Diamond nays — a mere touch of your little Auger would do — a 
dreadful nervous fever ” 

Through all the claret this favourite subject, and the implied 
compliment to his reputation, came. Nervous fever was his weak 
point. Wonderfully accomplished as he was in that department, he 
yet needed a few little touches. 

“ Is it far from here P ” he asked, getting his hat, 

“ Then you’ll come P ” said she, joyfully. " Oh, how kind — hew 
good of you ! He is saved ! ” 

He looked at her a moment through the pink clarety film. A 
comic twinkle came into the moist eyes. Ah ! 1 sec,” he said, 
and began to reneat , The little part. That’s called the heart— Nice 
doings, ^adr^ "" 

She coloured up. ** No, no— indeed. Sir, it is not that.” 

“Not whatP” he asked with pretended astonishment, “Ah, 
little rogue! Gome along. Gab here. All right. John, whisper 
Mr. Tilney that I’ll be back in twenty minutes.” 

Gaptain Diamond, travelling about in his cab seeking his friend 
Gilpin, had borne back unsuccessful to his friend’s rooms, lie was 
met at the door by the porter, with great disquiet in his face. 
“ The poor gentleman is getting w^orse, Sir. I was going off to you. 
Sir ; for the apothecary says he seems to be in a sinking state like, 
and we must get in a doctor at once.” 

“ Bun then, like a good lad,” said the Gaptain ; “or take my cab.” 

The TOrter got his hat, opened the swinging door, and at that 
instant lield it back, for auotuer cab had driven up rapidly, and a 
gentleman with a white tie, and dressed for a par^, had jumped 
out; hadr also helped out a little lady. The Gaptain looked 
wistfully. 

“ Hope they’re going to have no fiddling or that sort of thing to- 
lught. Poor Tillotson , 

The florid’ gentleman, dressed for the parly, had come np to him. 
“ I want to see Mr. Tillotson. Does he 

“ Ob> uncle ! ” said the little girl, running to him. 

“Why, God — bless — my — soul!” said the Gaptain, in the 
blankest astonishment. 
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** Uncle, uncle/’ she went on, ^Hhis is Sir Duncan Dennison, and 
he is come from his dinner-party. Oh, oo kindly 1 And, unclo^ he 
has promised to make him well agiuu/’ 

*‘if it’^a nervous fever— that is,” said he 'gravely. “Come, I 
hope there’s no mistake.” 

“ The Queen’s physician, eh ? ” said the Captain, half siupiiicd, 
and peering close mto his fac6,«as if that would have satisfied him 
of his identity. 

“ Ah 1 Come, Isome my old friend,” said the other impatiently 
(he felt the east wind at that moment tliro^h his cambric shirt, and 
began to think he had done a ridiculous thing), ” 1 can’t waste time 
here. Show me this fever.” 

lie was taken up and brought in to the patient. He studied the 
poor wasted, tossing figure bciore him critically. He put' his head 
on one side, looked round at a crevice over the door with extra- 
ordinary vacancy of expression ; then, with the same curious vacancy, 
smoothed some creases out of his dress-trousers. 

The Captain, peering well forward, and supported on the shorter 
of his two limbs, gazed at each of these proceedings as if they 
were to be part of the cure. ” Well, doctor,” he said neiTOUSly, 
when they had been all a reasonable time in silence — ” well, 
doctor?” . 

Dut he was motioned iuto silence.^ Eiiially, Sir Duncan looked 
at his watch. “ Lord bless me, how late it is ! I must go now.” 

” But well, doctor,” said the Captain, still peering, “ what d’ye 
say ? ” 

” Give me a pen, some one,” said Sir Duncan, “ and don’t speak 
while 1 am writing. 1 am going to order strong poisons, and a few 
grains, you know, make idl the diflerence.” 

The Captain w as secretly aghast at tliis declaration, the bearing 
of w'hich he could not understand ; but he assumed — as, indeed, 
this amiable old warrior always did — that the fault W'as with his own 
dull faculties, and, smiling on Sir Duncan in cordial approval of his 
alarming practice, limpccTover io the bed. 

Get that done,” cried Sir Duncan, ” at once. Good-night, 
little lady. You brought me out in an awful night. Ho mailer; 
you w'ere right, aud 1 wouldn’t have missed it for a fifty-poaud note. 
It’s the true stuff.” 

“ Oh, Sir, but will he recover P ” 

“We’ll see in the morning. I’ll bring Slader with mo from the 
hospital. Like to see w hat he con say to this. It’ll be a slap in 
the face to him. It’s positively beautiful ; and, my dear child, you 
didn’t deceive me — this is the true thing. Good-uiglff.” 

He was gone. Perfectly bewildered, the Captain stood looking 
after him. 

“ Wiiat did he say, my dear, about being beauliful? I’m a little 
Lard o’ hearing.” 
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“I don’t know, nunkey,” she said, somewhat troubled; “I 
couldn’t make him out ; but he’s to bo here the first thing in the 
morning.” 

“Ah, yes, yes, the creature ! ” said the Captain ; “ and^ egad, my 
dear, did you remark he seemed greatly pleased P ” 

“Oh, yes, nunkey,” she said with pleasure, “so he was; but,” 
she added, falling into despondency apin, “it was more with me. 
I’m afraid, nunkey. But didn’t he tell you, when you were with 
him in the room P ** . . ' 

“Ah, to be sure,” said the Captain, with great boldness and 
readiness ; “ so he did. He said he was in a line way to recover, and 
would be on his legs and driving out in a job-cai‘riage on Sunday 
next.” 

“Ah ! Did he say that ? ” she said joyfully. 

“ On my oath he did,” the Captain , saia earnestly—” honour 
bright ! And now, little woman, we may go home. He is in good 
hands here, I know, with Mrs. Pidger. 1 hope they keep you com- 
fortable here, Mrs. Pidger; and if there’s anything yon like, 1 hope 
you’ll say so.” The Captain’s fingers had drawn out the little steel 
bag purse. 

Going home in the cab (it was getting on to twelve,) the Captain 
said : “You must be tired, pet. le did a wonderful deal for that 
poor fellow ; and a poor old botch like me, I couldn’t have managed 
it — no, indeed. Let Tom alone for never helping a soul. Mine’s 
the will, but not the way — eh, net ?*” 

“ Nonsense, uncle,” she saia, putting her face forward to kiss 
him. 

“ Ah, you little cosherer ! ” said the Captain. “ You have eyes, 
though, and can sec. Are you cold? Muffle yourself up. "Get 
on, Sir,” said the Captain, witli assumed fierceness. “ You’re not 
going the regulation pace. D’ye hear me ? And I tell you what,” 
the Captain added, putting the shovel-hat out of the window, 
“your cab’s not in a fit state. Sir: there’s a hole in the door 
here.” Then his voice fell again into the old soft key so natural to 
him. “Ah, you like him, petP 1 sec it with half aii eye; and 
upon my conscience, I like you for it — I do, for he’s as fine a man 
as ever stepped, and I don’t wonder you love him, my dear.” 

“ Oh, uncle ! ” she said. 

“ Nonsense I ” he went on. “ Surely you don’t mind me no 
more than a priest — God forgive me. I was going to say an old 
w'oman, but Tom’s not come to that yet ; and I can tell you 
Tillotson has^liis eyes open, such as he is, and knows when a pretty 
girl likes him— ay, indeed.” 

“ Oh, uncle, what do you mean P ” she half faltered. Had there 
been light, ho would have seen her blushing. , 

“ There, „you shiver again, my dear. Confound this cab-fellow ! 
rU summons him in the momihg. I could tell you something 1 
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lieard the' .other night when the poor fellow was lying tossing and 
saying little scraps of talk to himself. He opened his eyes and 
fixed them on me^ just as you might; then he gave a moan that 
went to my Heart— so it did. ‘ What ails you, my poor fellow ? * 1 
said. * All is lost,* he replied. * It was a foolish dream, and she 
never can be mine I She does not cue for me, and never did. All 
is lost ! * I remember those words, -and got them by heart in my 
bed. 'All is lost!*, says he; and though I knew he couldn’t 
know what I was talking of, 1 couldn't help telling- him to cheer 
up, for slie did love him ; and that Tom knew, and knows it now.” 

“Oh, uncle,” the young girl repeated again, “what can you 
mean ? ” 

“ I mean that’s what the poor fellow has got ill on. He has had 
a struggle, and it’s worried him into this fit.” 

“Ah, nunkey, how can you know it is about me? He has met 
plenty of others.” 

This view staggered the Captain for a moment ; but he recovered 
himself. “ Didn’t I hear him mention your nice little name, though 
—eh?” 

“ My name ? No, no.” 

“Ou my oath, yes,” said the Captain. “I give you my word 
of honour — not a word 0’ lie in it. Oh, I wouldn’t say it I ” Alas, 
this was another of the. Captain’s venial- untruths. “‘Yes,’ says 
he, as plain as 1 am speaking now, ' Oh, how I love her, and she 
must be mine.*” Mr. Tillotson had never used this form of 
eiaculalion ; but a passage from one of the old novels drifted across 
llie Captain’s brain, and seemed to him highly appropriate, and 
even elegant. 

Had Mr. Tillotson indeed made some such disordered allusion, 
but was it to another name and to another lady P 

When they amved home it was midnight. The gloomy Martha 
Malcolm, grim and terrible, met them at the door. “ This is nice 
gadding about,” she said ; “ an’ you’re fit for goin* out at night 1 ” 

“ Once and away, Mrs. Malcolm, you know,” said the Captain, 
in high good humour. 

“ I have no fault with you, Captain ; but she will be neither said 
nor led. You ought to be ashamed. Miss. You’re getting old 
ciioiigli now to have sense.” 

“ Ah, then, she has sense, I can tell you, Martha. More tliau 
the full of our two old heads’; that is, 1 mean,” he added, a little 
confused, " of this old head — Tom’s, you know, my dear. Why, 
Mrs. Malcolm, you ‘could be my daughter, let alone my nicce^ But she 
knows what she’s about, Mrs. Mmcolm, and had a little business 
to-night.” 

“ llush, uncle,” said the girl, rushing up stau’s. Mrs. Malcolm 
came grumbling on behind. 

“ Busmess, mdeed 1 Going after a whining, sickly, puling creetur. 
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He’« not half a man : hia head aU the time drivellin.* oyer anoth# 
girl.” 

*'No« oh no,” said the Captain* alarmed at this allusion; ”you 
are a little out there.” ^ 

” Maybe I am,* said the other cddlv^ “butlkuQw better all 
the time. , But sureiv, Gap*eu« you should have the sense not to be 
dragging a thing of that sort, with a chest no thicker than my 
muahn cap, about the town at this hour of the night. Bo you 
feel that windf Listen ! I shouldn't wonder ‘if it was her death.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

▲ FBOPOSAL. 

In course of time Mr. TiUotson became ” convalasoent/’ and was 
seen, yery pale and a little weak, at the bank. Mr. Bowater was 
delighted to see him. 

”An exoeUent colleague,” he always said; “always go in the 
shafts till he dropped. In fact, we’d given him the Great Bhootan 
Report to work through, and he went to it with too much hoe, you 
know. Ah I very glad to sec. you, TiUotson. I assure you no one 
has been allowed to touch the papers since. 1 gave fecial orders. 
Eetcli down the Bhootan papers for Mr. TiUotson. Mackensie has 
been here every day since. There’s a fire in the room, too.” 

Mr. Mackenzie was iu attendance. With a sort of sigh, and yet 
with a certain alacrity, Mr. TiUotson went to the work at once. 

In truth, whUe be lay on his bed, getting better, he had reflected 
a good deal He was naturally a religious man, and had been read- 
ing what are called “good books” — at least one, which is reaUy the 
best of aU good books — the Be Imifaiione — not the maimed, garbled 
version which has on many occasions been “prepared” for English 
readers, just as wines arc prepared for English drinkers, but the old, 
ripe, unadulterated Latin. M he read, perhaps the human passion 
— so absorbing as to wreck a whole life and nearly bring him into 
the Temple of Death — seemed to ta^i less proportions. Perhaps 
there was a Uttle shame, too, at the slight on the mystery of his old 
great sorrow. But as he read, and as he grew better, it seemed as if 
what be )pd passed through was not at ml so near, and was a thing 
he could look back to far more calmly. And therefore he entered 
mto business Mr. Maokenzie with some zest. 

“ As we flnished with him,” said that genj^leman, “ so we begin with 
Mr. Ross. His friend was here only a week ago, and I must say 
they have all behaved in a very gentlemanly way ** 
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** Gentlemanly ! After theae idmAmn barbarities-*—^*' 

*‘Eumours, my dear Sir. Weil, after all, etill, we must not 
believe we hear, espeoialij in those plapes/ The lower 

Indians are natorious for their want w truth.^ HiSj^ftriepd Grainger 
has discharged all his obligations to the bank in the fullest way.” 

**But you told me with such confidence— •” 

Mr. Mackenzie started. ” Pray fiorgive me, Sir, bi^it I hop^ou 
haven't been qaoting^me. It wodl^ injure mp a great deal. Wild 
oats must be sown somewhere, and, os h& ftiend .says, he may be 
soon married to a very desirable pairson,” added Mr. Mackenzie, 
falling into his Scotch accent. I cannot vooch for all the idle stories 
that float through a settlement.” 

“Going to be married,” repeated Mr. Tillotson, mechanically. 
“ Ah, at last I And when P ” . 

“ 1 think ho said immediately, but I cannot be sartain. A very 
beautiful creatur, too.” 

Here, Thomas a Kempis came back strongly upon Mr. Tillotson’s 
mind with a little commentary, “Weary nights, weeks and months, 
and nervous fever — all for tins ! ” 

“Well, you've pulled through, Heaven be praised,” said Captain 
Diamond, sitting with Mr. Tillotson one afternoon. “ It was a nar 
row escape, believe me. But now, Tillojtson, see here. 1 want to 
speak to you seriously. Tom*s going to put on his wise nightcap. 
1 dare say you are laughing at me '' 

“ I wish I had lialf your sense, my dear friend,” said the other 
warmly, “as I'wish tuat 1 bad even a quarter of your kind heart.” 

“ Pish ! ah, go along ! My poor fellow,” saia the Captain, ner- 
vously passing by this compliment, *'you went through a great deal 
— indeed you did, Tillotson : and now you won't mind my speaking 
to you seriously, will you P ” 

“My dear friend,” said Mr. Tillotson, “surely ” 

“Very well, then. Sir Duncan, you know, the doctor — who is 
about os wide-awake a fellow as ever stepped — ^he says it cajit go 
on. It will be all back again to-morrow or next day. And if you 
are caught by the leg the next time, my dear fellow, — I tell you 
this plainly,— not all the doctors in town wdl pull you through.” 

“ 1 have been very foolish,” said Mr, Tillotson, “ and mean to 
take more care of myself. ^Mter all, 1 begin to think it a seliish 
thing to be mooning away lim in this way. 1 am going to begin. 
Indeed yes.” 

"Give me the hand,” said Captain Diamond eagerly. “I like to 
hear you say that. You’re a good fellow.” And he paustsd in some 
embarrassment. “Now, another thing. This isn't the place for 
you. Capital rooms* you know, but ” 

“Well, I am Chinking of changing,” said Mr. Tillotson, smiling. 

“It's not so much/’ said the Captain in growing embarrass 
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ment. ‘'It’s tlie life. You ought to Jook about you, Tillotson. 
Why, you are only a boy, you know. Bless me ! if J were your age, 
rd go aud pick out the prettiest girl and set up at once. I’d have 
done it years ago, only, my dear fellow,” added the Caatain, with a 
comic look, " they didn’t like the cut of my Boman nose, you see.” 

Mr. Tillotson shook his head. “That sort of thing is all past for 
me, long, long ago. I fear the same objection would apply— not, 
indeed, to the nose, — for I have « very small ope, — but to my life 
and disposition,” 

“My dear friend,” said the Captain enthusiastically, “is that all? 
Then I know a little girl that at this moment is worshipping the 
very key of your watch ; that you have only to speak, for her to say 
'Yes’ with a heart and a half. You know who I mean, Tillotson; 
a little girl that’s a treasure, and who at this moment knows no more 
of what 1 am talking about tban a child unborn. Honour bright.' 
She’d drop down and die at this moment if she ’did. Surely I am 
next door to an old woman, Tillotson. You know it was all head 
or tails with your life then. Upon my soul, it quite touched me to 
see her little affection — the creature ! 1 tliought her heart would 
be broken, I did indeed : but never a word. 1 picked it out, you 
know ; and, as I stand Iierc, and am a living Christian holding tlie 
king’s commission, you owe your life to her — ^you do indeed ! But 
for that faithful little soul, Tillotson, you’d 'be lying now nailed 
down fast in your coffin— Heaven be between you and harm, 
tliougli ! ” 

"Vl^ndering, amazed, Mr. Tillotson listened to the story, which 
the Captain then told him, of her little exploit — related with many a 
“not a word of lie in what I am telling you, Tillotson. But I could 
talk to you for hours on this. And, you know, she’s so delicate. A 
chest — really, now — on my solemn word of honour — no more than 
that bit of blotting-paper. Dennison, the Queen’s own fellow, — tip- 
top, you know, and attending all the great lords, — has taken to her 
like Lis own child. See, Tillotson,” added the Captain wistfully, 
just as another man would come to the bank, begging to get his bill 
“done,” “try — just try and think of all this.” 

]n this way the Captain had carried out his little plan, although 
he had professed so humbly that Tom was “ no better than an old 
woman,— with him a formal or contemptuous phrase, — for his private 
opinion of that amiable and most seifeible class of God’s creatures 
who have travelled nearly to the end of the highway, and have 
brought with them a growing load of patience, good-humour, and 
ohservatieo, was not so contemptuous us that vulgar one of the 
world. He came homo in great spirits, and left his friend in deep 
thought, who did not so much recoD from it as he would have done 
before, but looked at it calmly, and even weighed it. In the weigh- 
ing, too, the ue\^s that had reached him of the coming marriage aid 
its pait. “ Why should I,” he said to himself bitterly, “go on and 
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be of the folly of making myself an eternal monument of self- 
sacrifice^ when it is not in fashion any where else P It is making my- 
self absurd, and will only amuse others. It is time that I should 
begin to Hve.” Then he thought with pleasure of the picture, 
mechanically buf skilfully coloured by the Captain’s fingers. And 
he felt a sympathy and kindness to the girl who liad been so true 
and “ natural ” in her devotion. " Affer all, the world has some 
people who care for me,” he thought. Then he went back to that 
coming marriage. “God help her!” ho said. “But she is sen- 
sible, and knows her own course.” This reasoning and train of 
thouglit Avas spread oyer many days. . He thought he must take the 
first opportunity of thanking his preserver. 

The first opportunity was two days later. They were in their 
modest room, working, as the pale, ill-looking figure entered. The 
girl, whom rest had n little restored after her labours, felt herself 
glowing with almost a “lake” colour as this visitor entered. Mr. 
Tillotsou had come back to his old easy and almost indifierent 
manner. “ This is the first visit I have paid,” he said, “ and it cer- 
tainly should be the first. Wliat its poor value may be—” 

“We are so glad to see you restored,” the elder one said. Tbo 
younger was still glowing and flamhig. “ Uncle and wc all were so 
anxious.” 

“ 1 meet nothing but goodness,” said Mr. Tillotson earnestly and 
sincerely, “ and i am sure I don’t know why. I have led a cold 
unproductive life; useful to no one, interesting to no one, pro- 
fitable to no one, and therefore, why any one should care whether I 
lived or died, is a mystery to me.” 

They said nothing. A milliner or work-woman came at this mo- 
ment, and the elder girl, who represented industry iu the house, got 
up to meet her. The younger half got up in a sort of alarm, but 
sat down again quickly. 

“ I am not deserving of this sympathy,” he said to her, “ I have 
heard the whole story of your kindness, and I have hastened to 
acknowledge it. I have been thinking over it these two days, and 
it has affected me more -than I know how to express. I Jiave long 
lost that art, and, I suppose, must be content to appear ungracious. 
But 1 am grateful ; and I hope to be able to learn to show it.” 

The young girl lifted her soft eyes and burning cheeks towards 
his face. “It was nothing,” she said eagerly. “ You say fai- too 
much of it; and — and I was so glad to have done it ; oh, and so 
glad that you are well ! ” Then she became ashamed of this burst ; 
and the confusion, from this opposition of shame and ciithu^asm, 
had a very pretty ^ect. 

“ If I had some way of showing how I feel, and what I feel to 
yaw,” he ^vent on, “ and to Captain Diamond,” he added hastily, 
“ I sliould be quite glad, if I could only discover some way.” 

With much hesitation, first being about to speak, then checking 
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heiself, ebe at last said boniedly, "If you would only make me—* 
that is, us— a little promise,— one fittle promise,— as a sort of votive 
offering on your being restored to bealtb.’’ 

"I %all mdeed,” be said smiling, " whatever it may turn out.” 

"It is,” sbe went on, "to — ^to take a little more interest in life 
—to enjoy tbe world a little ; and believe this, that there are those 
who like, and who a^ willing to like and esteem you ; in short, to ^ 
try and be a happy. Oh, if you would do this,— and if you were 
to try, vou would succeed, — ^you would make uncle and us all so 
glad.*^ ' . 

She was colouring again, and confused at the boldness of this 
speech. Hermit, Trappist, almpst Stylites at bis ^heart, as Mr. Til- 
lotson.had tried to be, it was impossible not to be a little warmed 
at this natural ardour and candour. He spoke to her more warmly 
than he had done to any one for years. " 1 do promise you,” he 
said ; " and I ekall try.” 

Uncle Diamond came iu at this point. He noticed her glowing 
face of pleasure, and a soit of gladness also in Mr. Tillotsoii’s eyes. 
He was delighted himself. " This is something, ”.Tie said, limping 
over for a chair. ” Oh, this is grand ! We shsUl soon have you on 
your legs altogether, Tillotson. Now, I tell you what ; youMl stop 
and take youf bit of dinner with us, won’t you ? ” 

"No, no,” said the other; "not to-day.” 

" Never fear, we shall take care of you. Do, now ; just to oblige 
us— just to celebrate the recovery ! ” 

" Another day,” said Mr. Tillotson, rising hastily. 

The girl now spoke. " 1 thought you had made us a sort of pro- 
mise about the world P And this is the way you begin ! ” 

A faint shade of impatience came over Mr. Tillotson’s face. "It 
does not suit me,” he said. "1 cannot as yet, you know. 1 know 
it seems ungracious, but 

He saw a wounded expression on her face, and that she was 
biting her red lips in what seemed vexation. In a moment he had 
thought of the precious service she had rendered him, her little 
chivmrous act, and felt that he was ungracious and ungrateful. He 
sat down again. " Well — think I must st^.” 

Joy. came suddenly into both faces, like a nre that has been stirred. 

" Gjve me the hand,” said Uncle Diamond. " You are a good fel- 
low, and we’ll make a day of it, and a^wight of it too.” This brave, 

• gentle Captain bad, his life long, been "making days of it” for 
otJiier people, and delighted in nothing so much. 

0](« wis day he was in surprising spirits. He went out himself to 
cater. He chose " a fmc hsh,” a thing for which he had a great 
admiration, and which he had an old campaigner’s skill in choosing. 

,, ^ "The Captain’s haddock” was often seen on the sloping marble 
J^ablo at the fishmonger’s, carefully put aside ; for, thougli his orders 
' were of a slender and unfrequeut sort, tliis dear gentleman met with 
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universal respect and attention as lie went marketing, and liis liaddock 
brought him more deference than the costly turbot did to tlie mar- 
quis’s housekeeper. He eame home in triumpiu 

After dinner, when the ladies w^e gone], the Captain, came back 
to his favourite s^^ect. *^Foor little ^rll she has a |^eat spirit. 
And oh, Tillotson, if you knew what she has been tomef A^d such 
sense ! See even in that getting yon to^ promise 1 Whjr, I should 
have been a year before I could have gone about sueh-a thing. Now 
look here, Tillotson. Wfcat you ought to do ia this.' I am an old fogie 
that ought to be in one of tne hospitals, and don’t know how to say 
things in a nice roundabout way ; 1 never got much education at the 
colleges (I only wish 1 had) ; but there were ten of us, and I was 
thought well oiF with a commission. But if I was in your place, 
and so young, I tell you what 1 would do. It would be the maHng 
of you.” 

And the Captain, whose voice was trembling a little from excite- 
ment, hoisted himself up in his chair, to set his stiff leg at ease. 

Marry, Tillotson ! ” lie went on. " J declare I am in earnest, 
and speaking foryour interest. I am a fogie, I know, but I mean 
for your good. It would make a man of you. You just wanW that 
something with warmth and life to be near you, Tillotson, and that 
you may like and live for, and give your honest affection to, Tillotson. 
Look at me, what I am come to. Our fellows used to laugh at every 
fellow that met a nice pod girl and man-icd*her; and we thought 
ourselves very wise. And even when Colonel — now Sir Thomas— 
Cameron came back to the remment with a Scotch girl, I though*, 
lie liad done a foolish thing, ^ut he was on the ri^t side of the 
hedge. Egad, he was, Sir ! Look at Sir Thomas Cameron now, 
with his fine family, like a prince, and look at Eoostering Tom — Tom 
Diamond, 1 mean, until the last month or so.” 

It was long since the Captain had made such a speech. There- 
was a surprising weight in it, both of niatter and of eloquence. It 
had its effect on Mr. Tillotson, who said nothing for a few moments. 

“ Thank you,” be aaid — “ thank you heartily. It is kind an ’ 
good advice.” 

Very often afterwards the Captain brought on this subjept, and 
always with the same honest earnestness. He did, indeed, believe 
from his honest soul that this was the only panacea for the reforma- 
tion of his friend. He almost wearied him. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE CAPTAIK*S SCHEME. 

Bex soon our good Captain noticed a great alteration in his 
younger niece. Latterly Mr. Tillotson had oecomc more and more 
absorbed in his banking, or at least affected to be. And he scarcely 
came at all to the house. The Captain at first was mystified, and then 
dreadfully grieved. * 

“ It is all my own stupid meddling,” he said to himself, sorrow- 
fully, “ God forgive me ! I am an old Botch. Why couldn’t 1 let 
hini alone ? And that poor child 1 ” 

That poor child had, indeed, become first silent, then very fretful 
and solitary. The delicate appreciation of the Captain saw the 
change almost at first, and he knew not what to do. He felt that 
his were clumsy fingers, that any handling would only irritate the 
wound. And so he often sat looking at lier with wistful eyes, and 

a to soothe her in a hundred ways. There was but one way, and 
en iook his stick and limped away to the bank, to try and 
bring his friend. Which usually ended in his coming away, saying 
sadly to himself, am an old Botch. Nothing in the world but an 
old Botch.” 

The other girl, whose natural attitude seemed to be always that 
of one w^orking for an eternity, be took into his confidence. “ Wliat 
is over her, dear ? ” he asked, anxiously. *^Now, could you make 
out ? She has told you ? ” 

"No, uncle,” she said, "she has not. But I know, aud you 
know.” 

" And see now — what are wc to do P ” said he. " I’d put my eyes 
iri)on sticks to bring it ri"bt. But I don't know how. Tom Dia- 
mond has found out at the end of his life that he's nothing but a 
Botch-more shame for him. I’d better leave it alone, and leave 
everything alone.” 

"l?oor child,” said she, sewing still, " nothing can be done for brr 
in that case. She must cure herself, as hundreds have been forced 
to cure themselves before now.” 

" 1 don’t understand it,” said Uncle Diamond, in deep grief. " I 
wish I did. If I say anything, it seems to me only to make her 
worse. But that's only like me.” 

" E^Ater leave her to herself, dear uncle,” said the girl. 

The Captain sighed. TIjat night he met an old brother-officer, 
one of the good-as-gold set, w'ho esteemed Tom Diamond. This 
gentleman in^^isted on giviijg him a diuner at the military club. And 
the Captain, aJwavs gratifiea at this sort of attention, not for himself, 
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buff because it reflected honour on the steadiness and constancy of 
the service to old friends, came home to announce the news* 

At the same time he made many humble apologies to his dear 
girls, but he h(^ed they vrould not mind his going, for Hodgson 
was a true oldJriend, &o. * 

The Captaiirdiiied with his true old fiicnd, and had a delightful 
evening. As hedimped into the club, where none but gentlemen 
of the service were allowed to,, be entertained as guests, he was 
received bj the waiters with all the honours of war. His lameness 
brought him many mMs of distinction. He felt not a little proud 
of llic grandeur and magnificence of the cstablishpient ; for, with 
that old delicacy, he had long ago withdrawn from all military 
associations, as having no title to them. He called himself, with 
modest disparagement, ‘‘a feather-bed soldier.” It was a happy 
night with Hodgson, who had "gone on” and held by the service, 
and the two talked together over Colonel Cameron, and Trevelyan, 
and ihe duel, and the time ihat General Shortall came down for the 
iiibpcctiou and found out that “Turn” had his sword fastened on 
with a bit of red tape, some one having stolen “ Tom’s ” belt. 

It was a charming night, and they talked over how “ Tom” should 
join that club forthwith, and how he ought “by rights,” in spite of 
all the stuff about feathcr-bed soldiers, to have been in it centuries 
ago. And be came home, limping slowly, as w’as his w^out, and very 
much ])lcascd. Mext morning, at l^reakfast, ho would tell his 
“girls,” ill his own dramatic way, of tlm w'hole scene, and of all 
that* llodgsou had said and told. The Captain had a key of his own, 
and let himself in, shutting the door to very softly, and taking off 
his shoes with infinite precautions for fear of disturbing the hard- 
worked woman who slept in a sort of sentry-bolt at the end of the 
passage. “ IIow she lives there and has her health, the creature,” 
the Captain often said, compassionately, “ the Lord only knows ! ” 
But, at the same time, he gave her many a half-crown to make up 
for this want of accommodation. He then stole up stairs softly, 
went to tlie drawing-room where liis light was left for him, and 
entered, still softly. The Captain wms shocked and ashamed to find 
that it was two o’clock. The light was burning, and there wms 
some one sitting there, but who it was it was hard to say, for it w^as 
a girl with her head bent forward on the tabic, and pressed against 
a book. Some little noise from the handle of the door roused licr. 

“My goodness!” said the Captain, starting back, as a worn, 
tearful’, miserable face was lifted to him. “ My dear, darling girl 1 ” 
he went on, limping up to the table, ** what is all this ? What 
has happened f > 

The heiifeed face, which was almost marked with crimson streaks 
from weeping, looked at him wildly a moment. Then she rose, 
ran over to put her arms about him, hide her face against his chest, 
and said, “ Oh uncle, uncle ! I am very wretched.”' 
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The Captain soothed her like a mother; she was sobbing 
hysterically* 

"Now, now, ah! Mia,” he said, "don’t: be a good child. All 
shall come right in time (with wonderful instinct he knew what 
was wrong) ; " leave it to me — to old Tom. He’ll s^ bis old head 
at work — ^d this very night, too; come, sit down there, pet. Tell 
me about it, aud don^t be afraid I’m your friend against all the 
world.” 

“ Ob, nnole,” she went on, " what have I done to him, that ho 
should treat me in this way P I never injured*^ him. It is so cruel ; 
all because I— ” 

" I know, dear,” said tbe Captain, still soothing, " all because you 
like him. It isn’t a crime. There’s nothing to be ashamed of in it. 
There hasn’t been a fine girl in the world that didn’t like a man that 
was worthy of her, or didn’t find one either. Never fear, dear. I’ll 
set the business right ; leave it to me." 

" No, no,” said she, still hiding her face ; “ not for the world.” 

** Yos, for all the world, dear," said the Captain ; “ at least, we’ll 
talk of H in the morning. This is a dreadful hour to bo sitting up 
to, wearing out those nice eyes writing so I Ah, I’d like to sec 
that journu of yours 1 Though as to sitting up, I needn’t speak ; I 
ought to bo ashamed of myself, and have more sense. But poor 
Hod^on was so kind. He stood to me long ago, and I cannot help 
it. Gome now, dear, bed’s the place, and the leathers ; and if tliis 
old fogie's head of mine can think on anything, yon may depend on 
Tom Diamond.” 

Next inoniing, whmi Mr. Tillotson was wearily struggling through 
papers — for tbe dealing with which he ought to have had a shovel 
and a cart—tho Captain came limping in mean, bright, and whiskers 
curled with the old rrench irons, and glistening in the sunshine. 
The bishop’s hat was in his hand. He sat down and talked to his 
friend for some time a little restlessly. In truth, he did not know 
how to begin. 

" My dear Tillotson,” he said, at last, " I was dining with old 
Charley Hodgson— a real good one of the old set — at the fine club 
they have got now, and after talking over our old stories till two 
o’clock, as old fellows always will, 1 came home. When I got to 
the drawing-room and thought to find every soul in bed— now what 
do you think There was a poor girl sitting up with her face down 
on the table, and I declare to you, Tillotson, before Heaven, with 
eyes worn out* of her head with sobbing and ciying-f—I was near cry- 
ing myself, like an old fogie os I am — and her lace all drawn and 
flushed: the creature I ” 

The other started and cast down his eyes. He knew at once 
whom tbe Captain alluded to. 

*‘lt’s no use calling this or liiding that,” i^id the Captain, 
gloomily. ” 1 am no good at that sort of thing. I never could do 
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it. • It’s only fair to tell you. The clilld's piniiw avay. She eats no 
more than a sparrow does. And I tell ypit, Tiliotson^ it goes to my 
heart to see it, itad it would go to yours, too ; and, before Gk>d, l 
don’t know what to do.” * . 

Mr. Tillotsou said, m some agitation, What cahl I feared 

this, and snsp^ed it.** , - ; * 

“ Wliy shoul(^ou fear it P ** said the Captain, gloomily: “She’s 
as bright as a ieim— too good for Sny man ; even for yon, my boy. 
1 shouldn’t tell yo 1 ^^l^s. 1 think, if she knew it, the creature would 
die. But you ^au’t sde her wasting and pining. 1 can’t bear to 
think of her, aUlE saw her last night~l cair t. And 1 know it’s hard 
upon you, to^P 

“ But what would, you have me do ? ” said Mr, Tillotson, irre- 
solutely. “ No woman could think of me. 1 have lived long enough 
to find that out,” he added, bitterly. “ And, indeed, 1 could make 
no woman happy.” 

“ You donH know,” said the Captain, warming and growing 
excited. “You could. Til swear. You’ll make her happy. You’re 
the bov to do it ! She’ll make a man of you — she’ll worship the 
ground you wdk on — be your slave, and that sort of thing. And 
see — see here, Tillotson,” added the Captain, with wliat seemed very 
marked meaning, “ you ought to : for youHl save her /^7 I tell you, 
will ; and she saved yours, you know.” 

Mr. Tillotson’s lip curled a little. “ i know, and Ifope 1- never 
shall forget the obligation to which you allude. But-—” 

“ Before Heaven, I never meant it,” said the Captain, startup up 
in an agony. “ I did not, on my soul, Tillotson, no*— only I don’t 
know how to say things. My dear friend, you must forgive me. 
But when 1 think of this poor child last night, 1 lose my wits. Do 
try,” he added, piteously, “ and do make out something for her, and 
you won’t regret it. Tom Diamond tells you so ! ” . 

Toni Diamond said no more tlien. He had worked himself into a 
heat, and seemed to be almost pleading for pardon for some act. 

“ 1 sliouldn’t have done tliis,” he said, as he went awa^. “ I know 
1 shouldn’t. If she knew it, I declare I belfove she would drop 
down and die. But 1 don’t want to see her miserable, and you 
miserable, Tillotson, all for want of a little speaking out. If 1 knew 
hotD to speak out and come round the point like some of the clever 
fellows. I’d do it. But 1 never was trained. Ycm don’t mind me, 
Tillotson— do you P ’’ he added, wistfully. “ Only an old fogie, but 
a well-meaning fogie. And that poor thing at homo. . T mean it well 
for her^ Tillotson. 

“ My dear friend,*’ Mr. Tillotson said, taking his hand kindly, “ I 
know yon now by this time, and all your goodness, and what a deep 
interest you have taken in me — more than, indeed, I deserve. The 
world is only too good to me; and I suppose if 1 was but sensible 
enough to meet it naif way— Perhaps I am, as you say, only shutting 
8 
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myself out from bridit gardens, and flowers, and paradise, ^and 
happiness. Perliaps I mi^it succeed in getting rid of myself, or 
changing myself. And so I promise you now that I will think 
seriously of what you have said to me. But of course not a word 
to ■' ■ » * * 

“As I am a living man — no!^* said the CagJtam, fervently. 
“Indeed, no— not for the whole world! This^ noble of you, 
Tillotson. And you send mo away I can’t ieU/^OM how happy.” 
And the Captain limped down stairs joyfully. 21e went home, and 
was in great spirits for the rest of the day. JXfring dinner he laughed 
and talked very cheerfully. 

The girl, with her flushed clieeks, sat silently opposite. After 
dinner, when the elder had gone to fetch the eternal work, she stole 
oyer to him suddenly, and whispered, “ Don’t mind what I said last 
night, while my head was all confused. Promise me not to think 
of it “ 

“ I will,” said the Captain, readily. “ Honour bright ! There’s 
the hand! Now I” 

Thus the life went on. Gradually Mr. Tillotson got into the habit 
of going to the Captain’s. The sight of the faces there, the tone of 
that fireside, tranquillised him. He began to find that he liad 
greater control over his mind, could ft^^strength to close the great 
^tes against tlio past, and keen the crowd of old images from 
rushing in tumultuously as they aid at home in his lonely* rooms. 
Not that he lost the image of the old cathedral casket, and what it 
held. Did he dare to open it and look in, the old perfume would 
have poured in and intoxicated him and brought back the old malady. 
Now lie had a firmer grasp of himself, could look more coldly and 
even hopefully to the future. Ho hesitated a long time, undecided. 

A little incident at last decided him. He used to have sent to 
him from the old cathedral town the weekly paper of the place, llie 
<SV. Alans Couranl, which seemed to revive for him its flavour and 
colouring. ^ Latterly (part of his new programme), he had ordered it 
to be discontinued 3 but they still sent it. His eye glanced over it 
mechanically, but fell upon the word “ Marriage.” Then he read 
one evening in the usual florid language appropriate to such events, 
that it “ was rumoured that a lovely and accomplished ward of one 
of the most influential gentlemen of our town would shortly give fier 
hand to a young gentleman in the Company’s service, also favour- 
ably known to the citizens of St. Alans. Quod'faustum,” added the 
local journal. 

“ $iye her hand,” repeated Mr. Tillotson. “There is the last act 
— chapter and verse, too. So be it ; the age of self-sacrifice is over.” 
lie longed to begin his new life. He was to go to the Captain’s to 
dinner that evening. He thought a good deal at intervals durir^ 
the day, and finally, when the hour was near, set off hastily. lie 
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fdUtid the Captain and his younger niece waiting tliere. As usualv 
her face coloured suddenly as he entered. He presently made a sign 
to the Captain, which that intelligent old officer understood at once, 
and who, with some ostentation and scarcely dramatic excuse about 
“seeing to llm haddock,” limped away. Did the young girl, intelli- 
gent also, see^is sign ? But she made no protest. 

“ I have comV* said Mr. Tillotson, going over to her hastily, “ to 
say that I canno^ay this evening—: — ” Her face fefit “ But 1 have 
something to say t\jrou, if you will allow me, and will hear me 
now.” 

She hung down her head, but could say nothing. . 

“ J have been thiikking,” he went on, “over and over again, ot 
your conduct on that night. It is only now I am beginning to see 
its full force. I must have been ungrateful, and ” 

“ No, no, no ! ” she said, softly ; “ indeed, no. You have thanked 
me more than enough already.” 

“ Thanks are not what 1 am going to offer,” he said. “ I am 
going to ask you to lei me lay myself under a still heavier obligation ; 
strange thanks, you will say. But my life has hitherto been a raw 
blank day of coldness and misery. 1 have been living in a sort of 
delusion. T have tliouglit that all men were cold, and heartless, and 
hat eful ; that women were, at the least, indifferent— and, forgive me 
— selfish ; and that the world was all barrenness. Now 1 have found 
that tlicrc is some warmth. I have seen kindness and unselfishness, 
find believe that there is yet more to be discovered, if I look for it. 
"Will you help me ? 1 have little to offer. Not a warm heart, I 
fear ; but certainly a grateful one. Not what is called love, but 
what may become love. I want to live. Will you help me ? ” 

TJiis was liis proposition. She was very natural and romantic, as 
has been described ; confusion, surprise, delight, went rushing to her 
clieeks. She could not speak for some moments ; then said, perhaps 
ill an uiimaidenly W'ay, “ Oh, liow good, how kind, how noble ! I 
could sink down at your feet.” 

“ 1 will do what I can,” he went on ; “ and you will make a 
generous allowance. I am accustomed to the old hard and cold 
ways.” 

“ Oh, it is not that,” she said, starting. “ Ah ! but this is all kind- 
ness and gratitude — what they call gratitude.” 

“ No, no,” he said ; “ I want to begin to live again— to be human. 
And will you not help me P ” 

AVitli my w'holc life and soul,” she said, fervently, and giving 
him her hand. Suddenly she added, “But you will go bacl^ You 
will think of this again, and go back. To-morrow— in a week, or 
two weeks P ” 

“ Never,” he said j “you don’t know me yet, I see. Not if the 
world were to change.” 

lie went away soon after, and met the Captain on the stairs. The 
8—2 
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Captain looked at him wistfullj, and without speaking— too delicate 
to put a question when there was such unoertaintjr. But Mr, 
TiKotaon took his hand and half whispered, It is all done ! I 
must now try and be happy, for I have a great chance of happiness.** 


CHAPTER XI. 

0IKBAT FBOSFECIS 7011 MB. TILBET. 

The great E<mcier Capital Company was a financial society of 
great power and indueucc, and had been in existence a sufficient 
time to acquire the respectability of age. It was willing to deal in 
all sorts m securities — ^lands, houses, rents, mortgages, bills; its 
principle was simply to furnish mouey on any security that was 
worth money* But what took it out of common associations was its 
grandeur, fbr everything about it was gigantic. 

Some five years before, a number of> enterprising Scotch and 
English gentlemen — money merchants as they might bo called — had 
started the United General Eoncicr Credit Company under the 
fiairest auspices. Its capital was so much, paid up, which was one 
of the auspices ; its secretary, a busy, daring, eager man, who was to 
the bank what a good traveller is to a maufacturcr, was another ; 
and Mr. Bowater, M.r., chairman, and who brought connection and 
nobility into the concern, was the greatest auspice of all. Tt 
flourisbed. It had first rented the premises of a defunct insurance 
office in the City, which it cut up and midcrpinucd ” in the usual 
way^ to suit its own requirements. But soon Jciikinson, the famous 
scmi-mediseval and fancifully Byzantine architect, was called m (a 
gentleman known to bis friends as ** Middle-age Jenkinson and 
under his direction the old insurance office was removed, and a 
splendid tabernacle of parti-colourcd bricks erected, with an enor- 
mous deal of carving ; so that acorns, foliage, mediaeval monkeys and 
foxjis totting up ucepunts at ledgers, and other linmorous and ap- 
propriate conceits, seemed literally to overrun the house from top to 
Dottom — ^to say nothing of the gilded railmgs and iron lacc-trork 
that edged everything that could be edged. The windows were so 
thoro^ily Byzantine, and so much room was required for the carved 
clerks at the lod^rs outside, that there was very little Ught for the 
living clerks inside; and Middic-age Jenkin8on*s spendid coronas and 
blue and gold gas-iets had to be lit whenever the sun was not 
shining out strongly. But this was a small drawback, for the 
Byzantine edifice drew customers, and Mr. Bowater, M.P., often 
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sliowcd an mfluential oosiomer the oaryed monkevs totting up toe 
accounts ; and the Muentiel ^coBtomer afterwaros brought other 
friends to see this bit < 5 f art. ^ ' 

‘*lt ’8 all allegorical^ Thu know! Look al: Amieiis and Rouen 
cathedrals^ ytu £iow I That was the real way! 1 Cost a mint of 
moiie^ I But^gi^ Sir, I wish jou or I had a share or two in it — 
an original one V There’s Bowater, and Tillotsoi^ and Midgelv, and 
two or three mo^thej keep it all j^nug among themselyes. &now« 
ing fellows, those IX 

On the lower floor ^ was the bank, which ran back in acres of 
counters and little frosted glses partitions, behind which were 
glimpses of B 1 Dorado drawers, laid out with coin and what seemed 
whole cushions of notes. It was a charming parspeotiye, and these 
golden passages, paved with glittering tiles, wei^always crowded ; 
for the bank was doing good business, and payingnifteen per cent. 

Up stairs, 011 the next story, were board-rooms, where the directors 
assembled, and where Mr. Samuel Bowater, M.P., sat in a green 
morocco arm-chair, and looked at bills through a golden eye-glass, 
and said, think wc may take this, Mr. Smiles, Pretty sate 
iiere, Mr. Smiles.’’ And then, transferring the golden glass to his 
nose, with the black ribbon trailing over his cheek like a snake, the 
chairman would sign the paper ; not, of course, the mere vulgar trades- 
men’s notes-of-hand, which were arranged below, but gentlemen’s 
securities— gentlemen who wanted flve, and ten thousand pounds. 

** So you think St. Alans will do, Tillotson F ” said the chairman. 
"Very well. And who should we send down to work the thing— 
Smiles ? What do you say to Smiles P He is such a business man. 
lie has a wonderful head-such a long head. He will draw all the 
silver out of every corner in the place. He cares for nothing but 
business ; lives, eats, and drinks, and sleeps business — ha ! ha ! * I 
know Smiles.” 

Knowing Smiles so well, and, besides, being- chairman, he had no 
diihculty in naming that officer to the post. 

A very fair list of local directors,” continued Mr. Bowater, 
lapping the paper with his golden glass. ” Some good names here. 
Tiluey alone would carry us through. One of the best old country 
fumihes. My friend. Lord Oxberry, knew him when he was about the 
duke. There is not enough ofgood blood brought into money. It has 
often occurred to me that the gentlemanly interest has not been 
half worked enough. The Court might be looked to more. There 
is a miue of wealtn all up and dowi^ there,” oontinued Mr. Bowater, 
a little quentlously. 

Then other business was gone into; bat before tho board ad- 
journed, Mr. Smiles, the man who was all business, was appointed 
to be the St. Alans manager; and it was determined that the good 
and suitable house .fixed on by Mr. Tillotson should forthwith be 
purchased and converted with all speed into a first-class banking- 
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house» Mr. Smiles and his family had alreaay gone down to St. 
Alans, and were established there. 

At St. Alans it soon transpired that a great London bank was 
about opening an important- branch in “ the very heart ” of the 
town. This disoovery was partly owing to some ^morn's set on 
foot by the local paper ; but a^gooddemto the t^iaviour of Mr. 
Tilney himself^ whose Malacca 'stick w^as in eteri^ flourish, like a 
gigantic compass. A very few days later a tre)J^-work of scaffold- 
ing liad crept up its- front. By-and-by they had the gorgeous 
grocer’s shop completely cut away, and its whole face hung 
perilously in the air, suspended like a card. Tins was the fashion of 
the United Foncier Company. They rarely built a house ; but they 
performed pantomimic miracles in tlieir transformation of old crazy 
tenements mto gorgeous banking palaces. Blate-glass began to 
glisten. Clean wire blinds then got behind the plate-glass, and the 
rustics, who passed on market-days, saw witli amazement men lay- 
ing down a gorgeous tcsselaicd pavement. As for the fittings, the 
mahogany counters, over which the gold was to be shovelled, we 
should have read the account in the local impcr. The SL Alans 
Bafmer, who was admitted to a jirivate view, and wiis perfectly 
ravished with it all, spoke of it as “ our new bank,” and dwelt on 
the courtesy of the efficient secretary ” (wliich meant the sherry 
and the biscuits of the efficient secretary, served in the board-room), 
but did not report what were the scivices of Mr. Tilney on this 
famous occasion, wlio was perhaps no less efficient in his way. 

“ Look at this,” he would say to the Bamier, patting the counters 
aflectionately, ** there's solid mahogany I The finest we could get 
anywhere. Yes, we had to put the spur on. We ran it all up in no 
time. We have done our part, I thinks and it only remains for the 
people ' to do the rest. As long as they stand by us, we shall by 
them, come weal, come woe. We have put our shoulder to the 
plough (not the usual thing put to the plough), and Heaven helps 
those who help themselves.” 

“I don’t know how the thing will work, I am sure,” said the 
secretary, “ I suppose I shall pull it through somehow. As for 
compliments and easy money, and that sort of thing, they need not 
expect it. We shall have but one rule. If any one brings me a 

f ood bill I shall cash it ; if a bad bill, he may take it away. If they 
ring us money, we shall take care of it for them. Tiiore.” 

And with these principles Mr. Smiles started the bank. 

Indeed, this idea of being suddenly raised to enormous power and 
afflueuc6,JbY being appointed to this post of local director, took pos- 
session of his mind. The responsibility is awful,” he would say. 
** There is something grand in having a power delegated to you to 
sit in judgment on your fellow-creatures’ affairs— judge of their bills j 
say to this one ' Have so much ; * to another, ‘ Take your bill. Sir, 
and write 11 fly.’ You remember that fine parable ? ” This delusion, 
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too, happily for him, soread to his friends and acquaintances, and, 
more happilj still, to tliose to whom he was indebted. A ve^ large 
class indeed these latter. Waterman, the butcher; Qrimths, a 
splendid grojjer, aud who, with that happj trade vematility required 
by a country t^wn, combined all sorts or interests. 

Mr. Tilney Went round to thesq creditors with his- stick, aud 
stalked into Wurman’s establishment, to which he liad resorted 
every day, having^ he liimself said, “a fine eye for meat.” ** Well, 
Waterman, you have heard t They have put me in the new bank — 
over all the gold and silver. All the notes too. Waterman. Any- 
thing, of course, that I can do for you, in my little way, of course. 

Waterman ” Waterman, a dry, surly man, with an awful cutlass 

liaiiging at his waist iu a sort of surgical instrument case, answered 
sliorlly, “ I want nothin’. Sir, but what’s properly-coming to me. I 
cun pay my way without compliments and the like. Aud now that 
you’re settling down in all these notes and gold, I hope the first 
thing’ll be to let honest, hard-working men come by their own.” 
“ Quite right. Waterman ; you may depend on me now. You shall 
have the very first cheque I draw on our bank. TJiere. A noble 
fore-quarter there— real prime meat,” he added, touching it here 
and there with his stick. “ Put it aside for me, will you, Water- 
man? Have it weighed. Just three days’ more keeping, and it 
will be in noble order for cutting. Ah, Jd!r. Waterman, do we ever 
think where all good blessings come from P ” 

Mr. Waterman, chopping and dividing joints with extraordinary 
neatness with his scimitar, said half aside to his customer, ” There’s 
your bill, Mr. Tilney ; it’s not got long to run ; so you’ll look to it. No 
quarter this time, you know.” Aud the cutlass went home signi- 
ficantly into the surgical-looking sheath. Mr. Tilney went from 
Waterman to the gorgeous grocer, wdiere there was a “pass-book ” 
with bewildering entries, crowded with all the omnigenous items 
which Mr. Tilney had found more convenient to purchase at the one 
house. To the chief of this establishment Mr. Tilney «pokc in the 
same cheerful tone of “ drawing his first cheque ** in his favour. 

Norbury was a short, bald-headed lay canon of the cathedral, of 
cheerful and jovial habits, on wliich a narrow stipend, with a wife 
and six children, were no drag. This gentleman trolled a stave, and 
was famous for intoning a kind of hunting melody called When 
Auhoba the Goddess of Morniiig, in a lusty and boisterous tenor, 
which gave great delight to the squires and yeomen, and the loose 

g nitlemen vmo lived principally with that noble animal the horse. 

n account of these tastes, Mr. Norbury was not at all in favour 
with the dean and magnates of the cathedral ; at whom, though, as 
he often said plainly “ over a tumbler,” he could ” snap his fingers.” 
Bespect, however, for the cloth was a restraint on his language ; but 
with regard to Pugle, and one or two more of subservient habits, 
and whom he forcibly called the ” Dean’s Lickspittles,” he gave 
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himdelf full mdolgence. That ^‘toad-eater Fugle, irith his squeak* 
iug pettuy-trumpet voice— it*s disgusting to see the way he grovels 
bdore Topham* I should be ashamed to do it.*' Mr. Tilney liked 
Norbury’s company ; for, as he said, “he came of a good stock, and 
the gentlemen were dying out of the country like a^eep rot.** A 
cousin of the canon's, a Dick or Tom Norbury, hap once or twice 
been oil guard at the Palace, hud Lady Mary IMbury had apart-' 
inents at Hampton Court- This, according tp^r. Tilney, “ex- 
plained the whole thing.** It must be said, nowever, that during 
the dean’s term of rcsicEnce he was not so conspicuous! v friendly, to 
tlie canon, who was held more or less in tlie light of a black sheep. 
The black sheep was never asked to Doctor Topham’s nor to 
the dean’s parties, the reason for which the dean gave with great 
candour. “ He was not the sort of person,** he said, “you could 
well have at your house. And between you and me, I mean to weed 
our body of such Scandals on the very first opportunity.” 

No one had less to do with this exclusion from the dean’s parties 
than had the wife of the Scandal; a gentle, contented creature, 
whose aim in life was to bring her children securely and happily 
into the world, give them to cat and drink, and keep them clean and 
“ tidy.” Though herself neat and “ tidy,” still she could not keep 
away from the uttle canon’s “hutch” the air of squalor which the 
undue swarming of children always brings. Her husband, however, 
was always kina, though often desponding, especially of some even- 
ings when he sat at home, and when there was no festivity abroad, 
and when he tried to be domestic, but with very poor success. 
There was a friend who had a snug little billiard-taole in a back- 
room, and this was a great temptation ; and the provokingly thirsty 
character of the game was remedied by glistening tumblers upon the 
chimney-piece ^posite, from which each player, as he passed, took a 
friendly sip. Every one said Norbury was excellent company, “ a 
good Creature at tue bottom ; ” with, “ it was a pity lie had chosen 
that lino, you know ; ** and an additional pity that the man was “ so 
infested” with children. Still he led this cheerful life ; and strangers 
who came to the cathedral, and saw his shiny bald head and tawny 
hair in the ranks of the holy men in the choir, lifting up their voices 
to praise their Maker, thought he must be every bit as seraphic as 
Fugle- and the other divine and white-robed songsters. But they 
did not know, nor did he himself know, that Doctor Topham was 
busy t^ing to get “that Scandal” out of their body. 

Mr. Tilney was now at the green door with a knocker made of 
brass kqpbs, where his friend Norbury lived* That ecclesiastic 
looked over the banisters in his shirt-sleeves, and many smaller 
heads were seen about his knees, and called out to liirn that he would 
be down in a minute. The sickly Mrs. Norbury came out to him, 
embossed all over with children. For she had one in her arms, a 
couple lay in ambuscade behind her skirt, and about herself, poor 
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patient lady, there was the habitual out^eaking air as of yet more 
eUidreu. 

“ Ob, Mr. Tilney,” she said, "if we had only a little ! Charles 
has so many mouths to feed ! . And there is the dean so cruelly 
* down * on mm. There was a stall vacant, and though it’s his turn, 
he passed his^over, and gave it to Mr. Nelson. It is very, very 
harsh.” \ . . “ ' ^ 

Mr. Norbury ^tered now, pulUng on his coat. "You heard, 
Tilney ? ” he said. That’s a nice successor of the Apostles ! 1 
should like to have the preachiug of a sermon at him. Td make 
him know his catechism. There’s that Nelson has been here only a 
couple of years, and 1 have been here sixteen. Twenty pounds a 
year,” he added, looking with a sudden wistfulness that was almost 
painful, on the little heads that were about him, " would have come 
in very nicely — made a great difference. By the w^/* and his tone 
became cheerful, "wc had a great match of billiards last night. 
Why weren’t you there ? One of the officers. I gave him a beat- 
ing. I’m to give him his revenge to-night; so be down, will you? 
I’m going with you, Tilney. llun up, Jack, for .my hat. Is my tie 
clean, Jane? No? No matter; it’ll do. I hope we shall meet 
Topbam. Come, Tilney.” 

When they got out, he said earnestly, "Now that you -ore in the 
bank, Tilney, I hope you’ll give a lift to a poor devil. This has cut 
me up awfully, ana poor Jenny too. IPs very cruel ; for to tell you 
the truth, 1 thought Topham was more of a Christian, and would do 
what he thought his duty, although he did dislike me. I don’t know 
where to turn to. Unless, I was tliinkiug, that yon might like ” 

“ What, what, my poor Norbury ? ” said Mr. Tilney, kindly. " Tell 
me. My heart bleeds for you.” • 

I mean you could get me a bit of paper * done ’ amCng your 
banking people. Only sixty pounds ; that would give me breatning 
time, and help us to get a lug of muttou for tho chudreu.” 

“ Is that all ? ” said Mr. Tilney. " To be sure. I’ll speak to 
Smiles, aud make him do it. We are anxious to get business, and 
everything comes in nicely.” 

"Wo, will you?” said the other in deep gratitude. "You see I 
only want room to stretch my arms a little. This fellow is annoyiug 
me so. Poor Jenny is for my going on my knees, and crying peccavi ; 
but the. parish before that No, no; let him keep out of my way, 
or I won^t answer for myself— as regards my tone, I mean. 1 am so 
dry dbout the throat ; aren’t you ? ” 

" I declare,” said Mr. Tilney, with surprise, " if this isn’t l^ooke’s 
He has really the finest Brown Partioular.” And the two (^ntlemen 
went in^. 

It was put off, however, a long time. MeauwhUe the believers in 
«4he bank, as the dawning of prosperity for Mr. Tilney, began to grow 
a little impatient. He grew harassed with their importunity and 
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excuses. Hia faithful siiok must have been weary with all the 
flourishes it was obliged to make in justification of its master. Qe 
grew weary himselfi and used to say^ taking Ada into his oonfideuoe» 
that ** his heart was well-nigh broken with it all.*’ As indeed we may 
be sure that the slow “ fighting in retreat ” with duM' is the most 
harassing aiid heart-breaking of all straggles. Thc^ was a hill out- 
side the town to which he used *to wander away, i^re he would sit 
dolefully with his chin on his stick, looking do^^ at the cathedral. 
Sometimes, too, he would gaze wistfully into tlie face of Ada, and 
say he was “like a hunted Iiare.” 

ilut there were others, too, still fighting the same irregular war- 
fare. Bcliind the little old green door up the Close, which was 
narrow and rather awry from age, and like the green door of a 
caravan, where poor Norbury and his swarm lived, there was a battle 
more unequal, and therefore more miserable. There was the blight 
of squalor over them. Decent housewives going by said it was 
“ like a Foundling Hospital,” and enough “ to breed a pestilence 
among the neighbours.” A few days, later Mr. Tilney, passing by 
on one of his gloomy saunters, was beckoned to from tne window by 
the pale face, now much nearer to her periodic trouble than when he 
aaw her last. He -heard the sounds of a violin, and presently the 
canon looked over the stairs in his shirt-sleeves, with a bow in his 
hand; 

“ Down in a moment,” he said. “ Out of the way, chickabiddies ” 
(addressed to the human rabbits, who had swarmed out on hearing 
the stranger’s voice). 

The canon could not find his coat. Some of the children had got 
it away into a corner to make a temporary bed to bo occupied by at 
least three of them ; and he came down unshaven, tuning liis violin, 
and witli a very dismal expression. 

“Well,” he said, “did you hear of last night? ” 

“No, no,” said the other despondingly. “Now what happened 
the other night P ” 

“ He’s back, you know. Black Dick Topliam returned the day 
before yesterday \ and as HI luck would have it, I came full on him 
last night.” 

“No, God bless me ! ” said his friend, starting. 

“ Oh, Mr. Tilney,” said the pale wife, wringmg her hands, “ can 
you do nothing for us — for poor Joe and the children? We shall 
never get over this. Oh dear, dear I ” 

“ Hush, hush, Jenny ! ” said he. “There, you have set the babies 
off; ” as indeed she had. “ God bless us, and God help us too I ” he 
added, scraping his chin with a dismal perplexity. 

The “ babies *’ were in full chorus, and oould only be appeased by 
his playing “ Terry the Grinder,” accompanied by grotesque steps, 
which gradually interested his listeners, and finally produced loud 
aoclamations of joy. 
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** A jolly tone,*^ said the canon, tuning his fiddle on his knee, and 
laying bis ear to it to catch the “ accord.’’ That’s an old Italian 
violin, and you’d hardly believe what I got it for: fourteen 
shillings as a lay canon, though 1 mayn't be able to say that 
long/' 

“ Well, about Black Dick P ” said Mr. Tilney ruefully. 

“Why, I was down at the Rooms, you know, knocking the balls 
about, last night, when I heard a row in the street, and ran out just 
^ 1 am now— ^ I may say, saving your presence— with a cue 

ill one hand and my tumbler in the other. The noise had gone by, 
or there had been no noise, or 1 might have mistaken the whole 
thing. -But I could see nothing. Spottiswood, who was there, 
came out too ; and us a sort of bagman was passing, 1 said to him, 
“ Spoltiswood, i believe this old cock was at th& bottom of it all.” 
As I live, 1 only meant a joke, and no more knew who it was, 
beyond a bagman, than the child unborn. There I What d’ye say, 
Tilncy, to its turning out to be Black Dick, sneaking homo ? Was 
there ever such luck, Tilncy ? And 1 declare ho stopped and looked 
me full in the face, and said, ‘ Very well, Mr. Norbury : this makes 
the climax of the scandal’ Those were his very words — * Climax 
of the scandal’ And 1 answered him^ at once, * Climax it away. 
Black Dick, and welcome ! ’ But 1 am afraid he has us this time. 
Goose cooked, ch, Tilney P ” 

He looked at him wistfully, and again scratched the broad yellow 
shilling forehead. Mr. Tilncy, really moved, shook his head. 

The pale wife again struck in ; “ Oh, Sir ! Mr. Tihiey 1 what is to 
be done for usP Do ask Joey to go up to him and beg his 
pardon.” 

“Now, Jenny, none of that. Wc must only all iake tickets for 
the workhouse.” 

An elder child, who had learnt the significance of this dreaded 
name, broke into a subdued cry. Its brethren, always ready to 
support a member of their order, on whatever occasion, followed 
heartily ; and in a moment their father was jocularly and with great 
spirit playing “ Terry the Grinder,” and with the happiest effect. 

“ But,” said he, stopping suddeniy in his music, “ there’s another 
thing. Look here. There’s brown paper, Sir ! ” And he showed 
the broken corners of one of the cliildren’s little shoes. “Every 
one of them about the same, isn’t it, Jenny P ” 

“ Nothing,” said she, piteously, “ between their little feet and the 
ground— nothing.” 

“ And there’s Jackev,” he went on, hopelessly scratching his bald 
crown with the “ scrolf” of his violin, with only a rag of a great-coat 
to go out in. The creature’s famished. It’s all got into a wisp ; 
ajjft no wonder : he’s been wearing it these three years, and it 
*^s a cheap thing then. And there’s the little joint for to-day ; it’s 
coming, but the fellow Ls to be paid on leaving it. I am going down 
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now to the Booms, to pick np a couple of half-crowns, if I can, 
over * the haUs/'* 

The canon's coat was then brought to him, and the two gentlemen 
set forth, interchanging their troubles. 

The canon was left sitting in his normal attitude in his shirt- 
sleeves, with the violin not very far away, while the wife," with a 
mollusc adhering to her "daming," working, and now literally 

piecing ” a little shoe — a task that would have seemed hopeless to 
a skilled shoemaker. Before an hour she wouM have accomplished 
it. lie was in one of his hopeless moods. 

" I don’t know what’s to become of me," he said. " It is like 
Walking out into a bog. Even at knocking the balls about 1 am 
getting to be no good. A common lad got uve shillings out of me 
last night: Imay«aswell give up at once as go on; it will be 
cheaper in the end." And he began to whistle dismally. 

Before the mother could answer, cries and even howls were heard 
from an adjoining room, where a crowd had gathered and upset a 
washhand-stand, and with the fatal stupidity of their class, had pro- 
claimed their misfortune to the world. She had to dart away to 
restore order, and Mr. Norbury was left alone. His eyes fell 
vacantly on the violin, and, still " honing " over his sorrows, he 
begmi to tune it oft his knee, and had presently glided into a " stiff” 
variation on Be Beriot’s fifth air," which he went over half a dozen 
times. ' After many repetitious and a growing facility in execution, 
he had quite forgotten his misfortunes ; and as he began it for the 
seventh time, he threw back his head and said aloud, " Faith, I’ll 
play this for them at our next Philharmonic.” 

Suddenly came a light step. He looked up (he was iu the midst 
of the groaning, squealing, nork-killing variation produced by playing 
three notes at a time) auu saw Ada — Miss Millwood. He became 
conscious of his rough chin and oollarless throat and sliirt-sleevcs, 
and filed. Mrs. Korbury, with a worn look, well balanced with a 
baby hung before her, in front of whose person she managed to ply 
her fingers, came down to her. No wonder she was glad to see her, 
for Adaw^ a ministering angel to that squsdid famiiv. She brought 
with her light and air and cleonlkiess ; and the children hearing her 
sweet voice (or perhaps the scouts, who were always on duty, hang- 
ing out of the windows, had passed the word on) would have poured 
down and mobbed her, but tnat their father, on his road to shaving, 
had promptly shut to the little gate that was at the top of the 
stairjs; 

The two ladies talked together a bng time. Ada’s low, soft voice 
filled the room with a sweeter music than that of Mr. Norbury’s 
violin. She gave her friend such comfort as was to be found in the 
common platitudes of comfort, but with her they were not platitudes, 
but substautial comfort. 

"You know,” said she, *‘we have all troubles of our own, and 
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must liavo them. Dear Mr. Tllncy has have mine. life 

vonldn’C be life without them.” 

Then the two women opened their conildences, and h$rs. Nor- 
bury, with that fuln^s of detail and colour which, reaches almost to 
gossip, told Jbhe story of their griefs — what they feared, and what 
they nad not to hope, and especially that late passage with the 
dreaded Black Dick. 

“Joey docs everything for the best, and thinks of us all in every- 
thing he docs. O^cii and often he has brought us home a dinner 
out of his little game of billiards. But, dear Miss Millwood, 1 am 
trembling and trembling to think of this business. Joey doesn^t see 
it as 1 do. But Dr. Topham, I know, doesn’t like him, and when he 
comfe back — oh. Miss Millwood, I feai>— 

Even on this view Ada had comfort. They knew the dean, her 
uncle did, and she herself did a little. The two found a comfort in 
each other’s society, and interchanged their sorrows, though the 
balance was with Mrs. Norbury. Something else passed between 
them, for Ada had a little hoard of her own, a “ trifle of interest 
money,” that Mr. Tiiuey paid down with scrupulosity and enormous 
flourishing (as if it were his stick), delivering a lecture at the same 
time on the value of money. These visits, apart from such “ testimo- 
nials,” were in themselves as good as gold. 


CHAPTER XTI. 

A GLEA^ OP HOPE. 

Thiegs, however, were hurrying on a little rapidly. Dr. Topham’s 
daughter was married <^10 a soldier, a baronet^s nephew, and the 
ceremony was performed with great magniflcence at the baronet’s 
London house by the dean himself, “ assisted by the Reverend 
Arthur Honeydew, cousin of the bride, and the Reverend Doctor 
' Bulstrode, incumbent of St. Cunegonde’s, Liverpool,” as indeed 
Mrs. TUney had read in the copy of the Morning Flush sent to her 
by a friend. “ The dear dean 1 ” she said to her Jemale friends, in 
consultation over the event. “ What a trial for him I As for the 
girl, she was a plain thing, and I wonder they got any decent man 
to take her.” 

After the conventionally “ happy pair ” had gone to tlie baronet’s 
^at in the country, tlie dean had been taken great notice of by 
the baronet himself. “I really like you, dean,” said tne baronet, 
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with his hand on the decante]]^ ''You are one of the breakwaters, 
if 1 may use the expression, against the alarming rush of new opinions. 
A few more men like you, and we should not be in the state we are 
in. You must come down to Truncheon Hall, and we can talk it over. 
The dean went down eventually, as' many were destined to know. 
For, hereafter, he was accustomed to date things from this year of 
his Hegira; saying, “The year^ before I went to Truncheon;” or 

Let me see, not long after 1 returned from Truncheon.” The Sir 
Thomas or Sir William who was the lord of Truncheon had a very 
long family, with two dull sons in the Churen ; and it may have 
Wn the position of these youths as hopeless curates, who were 
neither popular nor likely to “ draw,” nor get on in any way, that 
gave the baronet such a desponding view of the Church. The dean 
was pleased to take a fancy to one of these youths when he met 
him at Truncheon ; to whom, one night — when Mr. Dean had taken 
in to dinner Lady Grey de Malkyn herself, and had^ even heard her 
ladyship say he was a “ charming Churchman ” — the baronet al- 
luded with a comic despondency. “ As for you, Charlie, you must 
make up your miud to a stall in the workhouse, unless you can get 
your friend the dean there to do something for you — ha ! ha ! 1 
see what he is at, dean — ha 1 ha ! 1 have had my eye on him for 
some time — ha 1 ha ! dean. Uncommon good that — ha ! ha ! You 
must not tell La^ Grey, though. No, no.” 

" Well,'** said Mr, Dean, balancing himself, " I am afraid, if her 
ladyship were to ask me anything, I couldn’t well refuse. So 1 
hope you won’t put it into her head.” 

“ 11a ! ha ! ha ! ” roared the Sir Thomas or Sir William. " Un- 
common good again. The. dean has us everywhere. Whatever 
window we look out of, he flanks us with another.” 

The ' dean,” continued the baronet, in a low but audible voice, 
to a country gentleman who was like a theatrical supernumerary at 
this feast — “ the dean is a man so practical — so going straight to 
his point— that really, even to carry out lus joke, he would get that 
boy a stall. Upon my word I believe lie would. Hemarkable 
wenacityof character.” 

No wonder the dean often dwelt upon that visit to Truncheon. 
Never had he before received such homage. He came up from 
TVimchcon, waited on the bishop — then not in residence — and had 
Several conferences with him on the state of the cathedral. There 
was one ** painful scandal ” which he wished to bring before him, 
and which he did bring before him. This intermediate process 
delayed matters a little ; but things were gradually hurrying on to 
a crisis. Bills were rushing to maturity with the unnatural speed 
common to these securities ; dates fl.xed by solemn promises and 
asseverations were comiii" round. Tradesmen’s voices rose yet 
higlicr and more iusoleiiUy, and soft voices pleading became of sr 
avaU. Still, the old routine life went on. Doctor Fugle chanting 
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witjii more tlian his seraphic force, even though the ** season” was 
not on,” and taking off his surplice'* as he got under the far arch, 
out of sight of the congregation, m a manner, it must be said, very 
unlike a seraph’s. 

“ You see, Jenny,” said Mr. Norbury, now pjaying the fifth air 
with surprisifig freshness, from constant practice, was light. 
Black Dick will be afraid to lay a finger upon me.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Jenny, gratefully, “ dear Joe. - Thanks to 
Providence. And now you must promise me, for my sake, to be 
more obedient to the dean, and respectful. You know he is dean, 
after all. WotiH you promise me?” And Mrs. Jenny put her 
hands into a praying attitude — at least, as well as the unfailing and 
adlicrunt baby would allow her. 

“ Well, for .your sake, Jenny, I’ll try,” said Mr. Norbury. “Now, 
just listen and see how 1 sliall astonish them at our Phuharmonic 
next week ; ” and he gaVe her that groaning variation " in thirds ” 
wliich he himself had christened, witli some appropriateness it. must 
be confessed, “ the pig’s agony.” 

Of these days, too, Mr. Tilney, who had become very disconsolate 
and moody, w'ent about, dwelling often on what he cedlcd the 
“tyranny” of Smiles to him. “I made that man, Sir,” he said, 
lashing a thistle deliberately. “ Who was the first person they came 
to, Sir ? It was 1 made the whole concern, lock, stock, and barrel. 
They will divide fifteen per cent. Ho\y do they get that, I should 
like to know’ ? Pact is. Sir,” and he dropped his voice, that Smiles 
is vvt a f)€idlman. It W’on’t last, mark me. You may pick up a 
sovereign licre and sixpence there ; but you must have gentle blood, 
Sir ; gentle manners, Sir ; and. Sir, gentlc«/<?«. It’ll collapse ; blow 
up. Sir. Wliat’s this wretched guinea to me on Board-days ? Oh, 
it’s very bad, Sir.” 

But there was yet a great surprise in store for Mr. Tilncy’s family 
lhat very night. Per when he was walking about, hopeless and 
desponding, a cab drove past him witli luggage on the top, and a face 
wiMi a military cap and grey moustaches looking from the window. 
In an instant he was waving his Malacca cane to the coachman, 
and striding up to the window. 

It was Whitaker, the colonel who had been equeiTy to his Sailor 
Dook years and years ago, and who said, or was made to say, many 
things ill the course of Mr. Tilney’s conversations. 

“ My goodness ! ” said Mr, Tilney, describing “ the providential 
character ” of this meeting, “ how w’onderfully Providence tempers 
tljc wind I Often and often the Dook said, when he had to go to 
the City sliows and the like, ‘ Let Tilney and WJiitaker conic. 
Hang it ! I’ll luWe no one else.’ He went his way and I went mine. 
Thus it is, my dear, all our ends are shaped 

“ Do talk sense,” said Mrs. Tilney, with much irreverence, “ and 
done with those absurd speeches. Were his sons with him ? ’* 
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“ He lias no sons,” said Mr, Tilney, sadly . '* Providence--»Ahat 
is to say,** added Mr* TUney, correcting himself hastily, and re- 
collecting the caation, ” ho never had any. One of the best men 1 
ever knew.” 

“ Do keep all that for your own Mends, and talk like a Christian. 
Where is he staying ? ” / 

” With the Leigiiton-Buzzards,” said Mr. Tilney, a little abashed. 
”But only think, lie is at the' Horse Guards now — D.A-G., my dear, 
enormous influence, , e-normous, my dear, ^ways had a grateful 
nature too, my dear^ The Dock said, ‘ If there is a man who sticks 
to his fnends like wax, that man is Bob Whitaker.’ ” 

” Well, and what did he say to you ? and did you stick to him T ” 
said Mrs. Tilney, with great interest. - 

”He said,” replied Mr. Tilney, looking round mysteriously, 
“ * Why are yon in this hole, Dick V You are at the back of God- 
speed,* or words to that effect. ‘They should have done something 
for you long ago ; or have they now ? ’ said Bob Whitaker.” 

“ They — who ? Well, and what did you say to that ? ” said Mrs. 
Tilney, with unjustifiable impatience. ” Some folly about Provi- 
dence or other.** 

” I said,’* Mr. Tilney answered, in a burst of profaneness, ” that 
1 was literally rotting away in this infernal hole, and that you were 
rotting away. That it was a confounded shame the court party had 
treated me so, leaving me to get on in my old days in this way, 
after all my slavery to that good-for-nothing Dook. The most selfish 
creature as was ever bom,** (Here was a way to speak of his late 
Majesty !) 

“ And what did he say P ” said Mrs. Tilney, a little pleased at 
this burst. 

“ Oh, he said it was a curst shame too, and that everything he got 
he had to screw out of *em.*’ 

” What did I always tell you P but you never listen. There’s a 
man of sense I ” 

” He’s got his nephew with him,” said Mr. Tilney, suddenly. 

” His heir ? ” said Mrs. Tilney. 

“ I believe sp,” said Mr. Tilney. 

” And why; couldn’t you tell me that? There’s the way. , We’ve 
to do everything for ourselves. And now, what did you make out P 
Will he do anything for you P ” 

“I am sure,” said Tilney, enthusiastically, “he’d lend me 
twenty pounds to-morrow. Bob Whitaker never refused a friend he 
cared for. 

“ Twenty pounds I ” said Mrs. Tilney, with scorn. ” On your 
peril ask him, Mr. Tilney. 1 see it all. I4eave it to mo for once, do 
now. ■ We must have them to dinner. The nephew must know the 
girls— -he can have his choice. And you can ‘ screw,’ as you caJJ it, 
something out of him. You must get up a nice elegant diimer. ta ’ 
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know the Lcighton-Buzzards a little ; ask ihm. We must do the 
thing well, you know.” 

“ Get up a dinner— a dinner ? ” said Mr. Tilney, ruefully. How, 
my dear ? Where, wliere ? ” 

“ Where ! Everywhere, of course,” said Mrs. Tilney, very un- 
reasonably. " You know how to do that sort of thing ; use your 
wits. Someway,” she added, enthusias’tically, “I feel, if you strike 
home in this business, something will come out of it for the gurls ; 
w^ho knows — perhaps oh the very night itself.” 

“ I wish to God there did,” said he, mournfully. “ I wish some- 
thing did turn out for some of us. And Mrs. Whitaker, we must 
ask her, I thinic he said he had brought her.” 

Mrs. Tilncy’s faee fell. “ Oh, ihere's a mother, is there she said. 

“Nevermind,” said he, with sudden alacrity, “we shall knock 
out something, and plan a very nice little dinner. I’ll manage it. 
Yes, I see. A capital thing for one of tliem. Why, Bob Whitaker 
and I were like brothers. Yes, the very thing ; and now I recollect, 
he was always mad upon a good dinner.” 

Erom that hour it was noticed that Mr. Tilney soared into a per- 
fect buoyancy of spirits, and looked forward to the date of the ” httle 
dinner ” as a cei-tain deliverance from all their troubles. That little 
festive meal was to lead them out of shade into sunshine. Someway, 
too, “the pressure,” as he always spokO of it, seemed to have 
abated a little. The “ duns ” had for a time, perhaps, grown weary 
— forborne to trouble him. Just as it had been with the early days 
of the bank, so it was with the dinner — it lifted him into sudden 
prosperity. But a change was coming about. One night he was 
sitting in his parlour witu his family in a very ancient dressing-gown 
about which, we maybe sure, there was a history connected with the 
sailor-ducal epoch, and “ mapping out,” as he called it, the little 
dinner. He had made several " maps ” before this, and had gone 
oil making them, not through any dissatisfaction at what he had 
done, but as a pleasure to himself for the variety. The family were 
busy with some preparations in their own line which had relerence 
to tlicir portion of the festival. Ada alone, of all, not engaged at 
any aim of the kind, sat silent and apart, working patiently. 

“ 1 shall look after the management myself,” said Mr. Tilney. 
“ God bless you ! I wouldn’t trust it out of my own hands. Toler 
wrote it out for me one day, with his own hand, but 1 lost it. And 
then he left it to me in his will — a kind thing ; and he knew it 
would please more than anything in the wide world.” 

“Ah, exactly,” said Mrs. Timey, contemptuously — “always the 
way. If he had left you a hundred pounds it would have beeu more 
to the point. But you preferred a rubbishy old recipe you could 
get of any cookery-book. Just like you.” 

^ No,” said he, mildly — “no, my dear, it’s not so much the recipe 
as the thought — the nicely.” 
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** All, stop it now,” said Mrs. Tilney, impatiently. “ Go up, Ada, 
and look for a ^lair of scissors.” 

In troubles of this nature, Mr. Tilney always went out for comfort. 
It was a gloomy, slate-coloured dav, and the old cathedral, to which 
he had so often appealed, looked almost cold and prison-like. As he 
turned a corner suddenly, he saw running towards him, his white 
neckcloth half tied, his hair tossed, and his eyes very wild, the figure 
of Mr. Norbury, the canon. 

Mr. Tilney stopped in astonishment, and w^'ted for him to come 
up. ‘‘ My God, Norbury, what is all this P 

“Tilney,” said the unhappy canon, very incoherently, “I w^as 
running down to tell you. What arc wc to do?— tell’ me. Poor 
Jenny and the children ” 

“ Why, what is it ? ” said the other. “ Good Heaven ! what has 
happened to you?” 

“We are done at last, Tilney,” said he, taking off his hat, and 
looking vacantly under the liniug. “ It is as if some one had been 
beating me about the head. Yes, Tilney, they have done it. That 
wicked sneaking Tophain has been biding his time, poking and pry- 
ing, and picking up what he could. We thought he had forgotten 
it, God forgive him.” 

“ But you don’t mean to say, my dear friend, that he has deprived 
you ” 

“ Of our bread P Yes. And there’s a Christian man for you — 

God forgive me ! 1 tliink I could go out now like one of the evicted 
Irisli tenants, and wait for him behind a hedp-e. I would, and it 
W'ould be 110 sin either, Tilney.” 

“No, no, my poor friend,” said Mr. Tilney. “Wo mustn’t think 
of those sort of things. Something will be done ; something will 
turn up. Your friends will step in; though, indeed,” he added, 
ruefully, “ as far as I go iny&clf, I can step in very little. But 
there is a Providence that shapes, you know——” 

“ Oh, and Jenny and the children ! ” said tlie canon, putting Iiis 
hand to liis eyes, as if he had suddenly awoke. “ What is to become of 
them ? Tilney, Tilney, think of that! They will turn them all into the 
street. I tell you, only yesterday, the poor girl, who has more wit than I 
have, and who Inis been at me for days, got me to sit down and 
WTile that Black Hick a letter that would have astonished yon — a 
thing that I felt degraded at doing — putting my very hands under 
his Icet. And this morning comes the answer, turning me out of 
my little house. He talks of a scandal, docs he ? Let him take 
cai’e I don’t do something that may scandsJise the whole place and 
country ! ” 

“ Hush ! hush I ” said Mr. Tilney, looking round in great alarm, 
and pointing with his slick to the cathedral, as if it might betray 
them. “ Don’t talk that w^ay, my poor Norbury. It,’Jll do noiigood. 
Let us think; let us put our heads together, and we’ll soon kntJ. 
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out somcthiug ; though, indeed And he thought dismally 

how little he was able at that uioiueiit to “ knock out anything for 
himself. 

“ What am I to do ? ” said the other, who was not listening to 
him. “ i caif’t stay in the house. The children have found it out, 
sonichow, and are crying about the stairs. I have been twice to the 
deanery. J3ut they won't Jet me in there. 1 suppose they think J*d 
fall on him, and, oy tlic Lord, perhaps they are not far out. Ah, 
see ! There’s Miss Ada coming along. Perhaps she’d go up to 
iioor Jenny, and try and keep them quiet.” 

blie was crossing th^ common, but a wave of Mr. Tiluey’s stick 
brought her to them. 

“ True- misfortune has come on us, Miss Ada,” said Mr. 
!Norbu’*y. “You can guess, and won’t ask me to go into deUiils. 
Would you mind going up to poor Jenny and the children, and 
talking to them and soothing tliem, as you know how to do ? We 
are in a sad way, Heaven knows. But still your sweet voice will 
do somctiiing. It comforts me cv.cn now to look at you.” 

“ She will go, my poor friend,” said Mr. Tilney, “ and be glad to 
do it.” 

She did understand perfectly, and the holy light and deep sym- 
pathy written in licr soft eyes made her face lite one of the soft faces 
at tlie corbels of Ihe cathedral. 

“Hear Mr. Norbury,” she said, “things will turn out better 
than yon expect. The darkest hour is the one before day. Keep 
ii]), and hope, and wc shall think of something.” 

“ That’s just what 1 was saying,” said Mr. Tilney. 

But a sort of hope came into tlic canon’s face as he looked after 
her, which did not come wlnni Mr. Tilney made the remark, 

Por a long time she sat w-ith the unhap])y family, listening to their 
griefs and lamentations, gave them tlie same counsel as she had 
done to the Imsband, and went aw'ay leaving comfort behind her. 
She got hnmcy ran to her room, and, though usually plain in her 
dress, dressed herself inlier best and most attractive way, with flowers, 
even, and set oflf softly. The sisters above, in their rooms, with a 
chaos of dresses all out on the floor, choosing, cutting, tearing, saw 
her from their windows, and were filled with curiosity. 

“ What can she be at ? ” they said spitefully. " Do you know, I 
shouldn’t be surprised if she was after that young Whitaker. Just 
what she W'ould do ; try her demure sitting-in-thc-corncr tricks on 
him. If she docs it on the dinner-day, I declare I’ll get mamma to 
pack her out of the room at once.” 

Ada had no such unholy or ungenerous purpose in her head. 
She tripped across tlie Close softly, and made straight for the old 
substantial high-roofed building, which, within a wall, and watched 
tall gloom v trees (the curacies of innumerable rooks), was 
the deanery. 

V— 2 
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Mrs. Hidley had been talking to him the night before about 
what she called “ the Norbury scandal,” and expressed her wishes 
very strongly. She was to be of the next party to Truncheon, fixed 
for the following Christmas. “We must really oblige Sir Thon>‘\s 
in some way,” she said. “ They arc so nice to us.” And tViat 
morning the imperious lawycy doctor had been with him. “ !My 
dear dean, it can’t be overlooked any longer. It’s a crying scandal. 
We must root the fellow oilt. I wonder thajj you yourself, now, 
a man of piety and all that, don’t sec it.” 

“Of course,” said the dean, “it is ver^ bad. Uut my heart 
bleeds for the poor wretch, who has no real vice in him, you know. 
Tlicn, Topham, think of the children.” 

“Well, it’s quite for you and the chapter. If you’re content, I 
am. Only I give you fair warning, you may oc hauled into a 
spiritual court before you can look about you.” Ey working on 
tills view, he gradually brought the dean round, who, with a si^h, 
said he supposed it must be done, but that it was a hard case for 
the unfortunate creature. 

Mr. Dean, tall, smooth-headed, neatly black, placid, was in his 
study, and at his study-table. The moniing papers were about the 
room, an old room with long narrow windows that ran to the ground, 
and were crossed with innumerable small divisions, and through 
which was a view of a sort of Queen Anne’s garden, and of the 
trees where the curate rooks lived, and picked up a subsistence much 
less scanty than their brethren below. lie had just begun a letter 
to the Sir Thomas or Sir William, who was such a friend of his. Ho 
Lad got so fur as this : 


“ Deanery House, ITiursday. 

“ My Deau Sir Thomas, — Owing to some very gross scandals, 
which I have hitherto not been able to reach, I have been compelled 
to require the resignation of one of my canons here. Hitherto he 
has successfully set me at defiance. But I have just discovered such 
convincing proofs of his behaviour, that I can delay no longer. 
When 1 was last at youi- Jiouse, 1 was greatly pleased with one of 
your sons, aj'outh, as it appeared to me, of exceedingly modest and 
engaging manners. Let me, my dear Sir Thomas, show my esteem 
for you, by ” 

At this point a servant entered. “ A lady. Sir, to sec you.” 

“ A lady,” said the dean, looking up. “ Who ? What lady ? ” 

“ Miss Millwood, I think she said, Sir.” 

The dean waved her off with his pen. (“ One of that Tilney set I 
was passing through his mind.) “ Oh ! I am engaged— quite im- 
pos.siplc.” 

“She was very pressing, Sir, and 1 think she has some busi- 
ness.” 
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Ada’s soft voice was heard behind. “ Dear Mr. Dean^ if you 
would spcire me five minutes. Forgive mo for intruding on you.’* 

The cncct of Ada’s appearance had wrought upon the servant^ and 
it now wrought upon the dcjan. 

“ Oh, of course, Miss Millwood. Glad to see you. Come in. Sit 
down. Busy, you see. Letters, letters, letters. One can’t be 
dean and shirk duty. Indeed it comes to be all duty. Well, now,” 
said Mr. Dean, leaning back with half>closed eyes, and neatly 
putting his fingers together and taking them away again — now, 
what can we do for you ? Come.” 

Then she began, lie was in a high-backed, old-fashioned chair, 
that seemed all made of knobs strung like beads. Pie was buried 
in it. The room was gloomy, and it seemed like a Cattermole 
picture — a Mcdimval Bishop about to hear a Confession. The 
pictures of past deans — from Clutterbuck, S.T.P., “ Dec hujus Cath. 
tiat. 1697 — ob. 1784?,’* to the dean’s predecessor, “Hugh Forsyth, 
S.T.P.” — looked down on them. But as she touched the name of 
Norbury, the smooth, limpid smile passed from his face, and his 
lingers came together and parted, and came together again, and his 
eyes settled oblicmcly on Clutterbuck, S.T.P. It was hard to resist 
that penitent. He was a kind, courteous dignitgry, and had mixed 
in good society. But “My dear Sir /Thomas” was on the table 
there before him — a stern reminder. 

“ My dear child,” ho said, “ it is wholly out of the question. 
Not to be thought of for a moment. I am only a trustee — a trustee 
here.” And liis lingers played cai-elessly with “My dear Sir 
Thomas.” Yet how she pleaded! How she sued, in the most 
musical of voices and piteous of expressions ! How she put for- 
ward the hopeless, helpless wife, and the crowd of children, may be 
conceived. The dean was really a humane man, and was a little 
distressed at the picture. “ What can we do ? ” he asked, re- 
in oiistrativcly. “ Tiie mail has brought it on himself. He has long 
been a scandal to the place — a drinking, billiard-playing fellow. 
No, indeed, no, Miss Aua; lam a tmstee here.” (And Sir Thomas, 
too, had his eye upon him.) 

liarcly liad she to ask and be refused. But here she was to fail. 
Suddenly a figure appeared at the many-paned windows — a tall figure 
with a large pink face, and large grey moustaches. It tapped 
musically on the panes, and tried to raise the wdndow. 

“ God bless me,” said the dean, looking round. “ Colonel 
Whitaker come to call on me. 1 think, Miss Millwood, you may 
find the ladies up stairs. Very sorry, but must refuse you.” The 
colonel had got the window open, and had stepped into the room. 

“ llunniug away, who’s that ? Miss Millwood, isn’t it ? Come 
baeVat once.” 

’ “You know Miss Millwood? ” said the dean, in the same surprise. 

“ To be sure. 1 know every pretty girl on the earth. (I shouldn’t 
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like Mrs. Whitaker to Know of that speech, Mum.) Well, and 
how is Tilney, and all thatP He looks a little down, 1 think.** 
The dean did not know of the acquaintance between the great 
Colonel Whitaker of the Horse Guards and Miss Millwood. 

‘‘And now/* said Colonel Whitaker, sitting down, “I should 
just like to know — to put one question~what is the business on 
which I find a young lady closeted in this way with an eminent 
dignitary of the Cliurch, in the prime of life, and very fair indeed as 
to Ills appearance ? ** The dean smiled and pa^ssed his hand fondly 
down his black stocking, as if that part of him was in the prime of 
life too, and deserved some praise. Something like an inspiration 
darted into her head. 

“ Shall I tell, Mr. Dean ? ” she said, summoning smiles and even 
coquetry to lier aid. Oh yes, you must let mo, and allow Colonel 
Whitaker to decide between us. Do. 3 won't begin without your 
leave though, Mr. Dean.*’ 

“ Which lie won’t refuse,** said the colonel. “ Let me hear it — 
let me be judge-advocate. By the way, 1 hear thcro b a poor devil 
of a singing fellow with a wife and a siring of children to be 
drummed out of the garrison P ** 

** That was it ! ** said Ada, eagerly. '' The very thing. Colonel 
Whitaker. The dean docs iiot know what to do. Between duty 
and what he owes to the Church, and synipatliy and his own kind 
heart, I can fancy the struggle. And it is not fair to ask him. 
But still, Colonel Whitaker, that poor sick woman, and all the lilllo 
children ! ** 

The dean blushed a little as his eye fell upon “My dear Sir 
Thomas” 

“ Come,’* said Colonel Whitaker ; “ to be sure ! He must do any 
thing that you— or I — ask him. Hallo ! ” 

The door opened softly, and one of the canons put in his head, but 
withdrew it hastily, and with signs of terror. 

“What is tliisP** said the dean, angrily. “Mr. Dnmrerliiie, 
come back here, Sir. What is your business here. Sir P AVlio 
showed you un ? ** 

“ It was only— I came to say — as I thought the matter urgent. 
But you are engaged,** said the alarmed Dumferline. 

“ What is it P Speak out,** smd tho dean testily. “ As you 
have said so much *’ 

“ It was only old Dr. Sterne, Sir,*’ said the canon. “ He was 
much worse last night ; and the doctor said that he could not last 
ver^ long——** 

“ You are early in the field, Mr. Dumferline/* said the dean, sar- 
castically. 

“ No, indeed. Sir. I was at his bedside, and he said if you e/'ultl 
Sparc him a few minutes later in the diiy, it would be a comlo. . 
and ’* 
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*^0b, of course,” said the dean; "quite so. Later. In a iiiu~ 
jnent. And is that your business ? Of course, whatever is usual 
and proper will be done. That will do. You may go.” 

Here was a new clement. Ada, with the light of the angels 
from the cathedral in her face, seized on it. " Oh, then you will at 
least wait, Mr. Dean” — and her hands went up suppliantly, by a 
sort of instinct — “ a few days only — ^to see how this may turn out.” 

" The verv thing ! ” cried the colonel enthusiastically. " How 
old is this old canon P^” 

" Eighty-four or five,” said the dean. 

“ Then there you have the whole programme. Oblige me, as a 
favour, now. Spare this poor vagabond with the child and wives— 
1 mean, with the wife and tail of children. You will P I see it in 
your lace.” 

The dean hesitated. He was really a good-hearted man, and 
thought with pity of the luckless Norbury and his family. Ent tlicn 
llierc was the truculent Toj)ham, and, w^orse again, Mrs. llidlov^ ^ 

“ Well,” he said at last, “ as you say, there can be no harm in 
waiting. We must find some way to reconcile both duties. In the 
words of Holy — 1 mean William Shakespeare — ‘Mercy droppeth 
like the gentle dew.’ And so we will not issue immediate execution 
against this fellow for his wife and children’s sake. i3ut yon must 
pray for his speedy reformation, Miss Ada. Yes, you must indeed.” 

“ God bless you, dean,” said the colonel w^ul'inly. “ You’ve a 
good heart ” 

In this way was a respite obtained for the Norbury family. 
What jubilee there was in the small house of the Norburys when this 
joyful news was brought to them by the golden-haired girl, may be 
w ell conceived. Among the children of all ages who fully compre- 
liendcd what had occurred, it produced a kind of tumult, and wild 
cries and joyous sounds of all kinds filled the air. The face of Mr. 
Norbury, wlio was even now without his coat, was suffused with a 
silent gratitude, and the pale face of his wife was laid close to his 
as she whispered : " Oh, Joey, Joey, won’t you — won’t you take 
care in future, for all our sakes P ” 

Mr. Tilney, too, was seriously delighted, for he had been in 
genuine trouble for his friend. He had gone about mournfully the 
whole day in lonely places, saying to himself : " Awful ! awful ! 
What on earth is to become of them P My ! my ! my ! so it’s come 
to this. What a world ! In the midst of life, here we go ! ” And 
in very great distress he wandered about most of the day. When 
he heard of the reprieve, he was, strange to say, affected with more 
gloom instead of joy, a feeling which was inflamed by the behaviour 
of Mrs. Tilney, who improved the occasion, as if it were a text, 
saying, "There! Everyone but us! It’s long before we’d get 
t/ ^ugli a difficulty of that sort. You’re ready enough to help any- 
one else, but not where we’re concerned,” &c. 
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When the torrent had spent itself, and Mrs. Tilneyhad flounced** 
out of the room, he strode a few paces about dismally enough, 
looked out of the window, made a faint attempt at whistling, and 
sank down dismally into a chair. '' Erom one thing to another, pne 
to another,” he said. " Well, I suppose an end will come one of 
these days.** 

A soft voice was at his ear, a soft breath was on his cheek. The 
soft voice whispered comfort.’ “Cheer up, dearest uncle,” it said ; 
“ all will be well, yet. Think of those poor Norburys, how they 
kept up.” And yet this was really practical comfort, and there was 
truth m tins. “ He is only angry,” she went on, “ and does not 
mean anything serious. You have so many friends, too ” 

A light came into his face. “ Good child,” he said, “ you have 
wonderful sense — wonderful ; and I declare 1 admire you for the 
way you managed the dean yesterday. 1 couldn’t have done it. 1 
declare to Heaven 1 couldn’t, though I know enough of the ways of 
courts and palaces, and the cloud-capt what-d'ye-call-’ems. 1 know 
what you mean, Ada. Good friends, after all, arc the mammon of 
iniquity. My poor head is so confused in these times, 1 don’t know 
how to think of imything. I wonder would Tillotson do anything 
for us.” 

“Mr. Tillotson,** she repeated. “Oh no, I did not think of 
him.” 

“ My God ! to look to the time when it w^as ‘ Tilney, give me your 
arm’ — and a Royal Book’s arm — ^when any tailor or clerk would run 
and prostrate themselves before us in the dust. 1 vow to Heaven, 
yes ; and to think what 1 am come to now ! 1 am persecuted with 
these duns. Yes, dear,” he added with sudden alacrity, “ 1 see the 
whole plan. You shall write a line to your friend Tillotson. You 
were a pet of his. He doesn’t care for an old fellow like me.” 

“ I, uncle P ** she said excitedly. ” No, no, not to be thought of. 
I dare not ask him.” 

“ Daren’t ask him,” repeated he, surprised. “ Ah, coy, I see. 1 
could hardly do it, dear, in fact, it is not so long since I had a — 
er — communication with him. It wouldn’t do, you know.” 

“ Oh, uncle ! ” she said with deep reproach, “ surely you have 
not ” 

“ One can’t help these things, you know. No. Go to your little 
desk, my dear, and write one of your pretty notes. Tell him, in 
fact, how w'e stand altogether ; that we are worried, and that the 
whole thing is getting into confusion. As well tell all as tell little. 
Anything from ^ou he will attend to.” 

“ That is just the reason, uncle,” she said sadly; then added 
firmly, “ No, it is not to be thought of. If you have already tres- 
passed on Mr. Tillotson’s kindness, it is enough ; and as for 
doing anything in the matter, it is wholly out of the question.” v^,. 

” A.h, 1 see,” said he bitterly. “Very well. You only do witk*’ 
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all the world is doing. The Norbuirs are welcome to what you 
can do for them ; but where poor old battered TUnejr is concerned 
—No matter. I am very sick at heart, and this will do yon as 
well for a beginning as anything else.** 

She ran to him m a second, and now got his hand in both of 
hers. ** Dear, dear uncle, who have done so much for me, 1 would 
do anything for you but this one thing. You see, yourself, it 
impossible. If 1 could tell you everything, you would see how 
impossible it is. Pity me, but don't ask me.** 

The poor old courCier looked into her face kindly. “ I know it, 
I know it,** he said. “ But done so much for you ! Dear, dear, 

don’t say that. It is very, very little. And if you knew ** 

“If you would let me show what I feel to you, dear uncle,’* she 
went on. “ Surely there’s that wretched little pittance of mine, to 
whom could it be of such use at this time ? Where could it be 

put to such profit ? And if ^’* 

Mr. Tilney gave a sort of groan, and turned towards the window. 
My dear child, that little pittance, as you call it — I have long 
wanted to tell you ^** 

With infinite tact and delicacy she saw what was the confession he 
was about to make. The pang she felt w^as not of grief after what 
she had lost, but because she had nothing to offer now. “ Or if,” 
she said, “ we have been obliged to use that little resource already — 
and indeed it must have gone a very small way — we must devise 
some other scheme. Cheer np, dear uncle. Only don’t — will you P 
— ask me to do this about Mr. Tillbtson, I will tell you the 
reason one dav.” 

Unspeakably relieved at this view of what had long been wearily 
laying on his mind, he could only murmur, “ You’re an angel of a 
gill.” But still he did not dismiss the notion for deliverance that 
had now su^csied itself, and sat down to write a long note to Mr. 
Tillotson. That letter w-as scut, but it w'as never read by Mr. 
Tillotson, who was then almost hopelessly ill, and was never 
answered. 

When our Mr. Tilney had taken any step to free himself from a 
difficulty, no matter how unpromising it looked, he became at once 
relieved and cheerful, as though it had already succeeded perfectly — 
always provided he had a little “ breathing time ’* allowed him, as 
he cmled it. So now he went busily to work on bis high festival, 
mapping out bis dinner again and again. Once, indeed, already 
“ the girls ’* had gone up to tea to the Whitaker’s, had met the 
young Whitakers, and, it was announced, had made a very favour- 
able impressifiu. But Ada Millwood had gone with them, as was 
indeed almost insisted upon by Colonel Whitaker ; and it was more 
tlian likely that she, too, had attracted the stranger youth. ** The 
however, accepted his attentions. As for themselves, they 
brought home goldcu-coloured accounts, and altogether everything 
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Beemed to be proceeding with the happiest auspices. He himseii 
had indeed been a little alarmed by a remark of Colonel Whitaker’s, 
viz. as to Mrs. Whitaker being a “ very hi^h woman, and, my dear 
fellow, would faint if she got within wind ofniiyone that was in debt 
or difficulties. And between you and me, Tilney, as to a fellow that 
can’t pay his way, and is at peddling shifts to keep his nose above 
water, doing dirty tricks, and struggling to keep going, you know 
don’t think she is veri^ far wrong. All that soiling one’s fingers 
with bills and renewals, and that sort of thing* It’s so infernal low ; 
and there was poor }3ob Cowes, they said — but I wouldn’t believe it 
— was tapped on the shoulder by a bailiff when he came to see us, 
poor devil. She wouldn't speak to him — had the ])lacc scented with 
rosc-wat/cr, to take olT the plague, as she said. And she’s never let 
him in since.” “Dick Tilney” laughed very heartily at this pic- 
ture. 

It came on very close to the day of his feast. The number of 
guests had increased ; he had even asked Dr. Topham, who, though 
not pleased with him latterly, on account of his intimacy with the 
Nornurys, liad graciously overlooked the past, on account of the 
favour with which he was regarded by the Whitakers. He Lad also 
asked a country magnate, with an “ honourable ” hanging on the 
shoulder of his name, like an epaulette. The feast began to be 
talked of, to Mr. Tilney ’s alarm ; out, with a feeling like desperation, 
he determined to go through with it. 

Tlio night itself would redeem all — would pay for all. The youth 
had been marked down for slaughter ; was not to leave the room 
alive ; that is, unpledged. Everyone in the house girded himself or 
herself up for this last cast. Mr. Tilney had faint hopes even that 
something would turn up before, and he especially relied on his 
“ letter to Tillotson ; ” but day after day went by, and no answer 
came — a week, leu days, a fortnight even. 

“ I was mistaken in that man,” he said bitterly ; “ as indeed I 
have been in everybody I liavc met. 3 took him by the hand when 
he came here ; set him on his legs. Look at the result ! iBank 
firmly established and ffourishing, money pouring in — and this is my 
return!” 

However, difficulties and dangers seemed to have lulled. Within 
these few days, it w'as long after recollected that the duns had ceased 
from troubling, and the weary debtor had found a temporary rcjiosc. 
He had contrived to provide for everything, happily through an in- 
genious suggestion of his guest. He was complaining to the 
colonel of the poor quality of things they got in the provincial 
corner — wine, fish, and the like. 

“My goodness,” said his friend, “I tell you what. Let me 
give you a note to my people in London, lue very iliing,^. and 
nothing they would like better. A man like you, with u traStci 
taste and palate, and at t he head of a hunk, with lots of money, is 
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just the tiling for them. Do. There’s my fish fellow, and my wine 
fellow; and Jaeocks, my butcher, who, I solemnly declare to you — 
and it’s no exaggeration — gives me the finest meat in the United 
Kingdom. Such flavour 1 Just get a saddle from him as a trial, 
and see if it doesn’t melt into juice under your teeili.” 

Was there ever such a Providence P Por long Mr. Tilncy had 
been thinking with awe and trembling of the outraged Waterman, 
liis private purveyor, now aciuaUy grown passive and silent from 
the sheer helplessuess^pf importuuity. He had left him for the last 
few weeks, not daring to approach him, and hoping that some inter- 
position — which, however, would be all but miraculous — would come 
and save him. Here it had come. Nothing could be more suitable. 
With apparent reluctance, and, as it were, doing a favour to 
his friend, ho with silent gratitude sent orders to the trades- 
m(!n for wine, prime meat, and fish, the whole to be care- 
fully packed and sent down by midday train. The order was 
executed with alacrity, and especially “a noble turbot,” as it was 
described by Mr. Tilncy with admiration, came in a basket by itself, 
of the shane of itself, and lay at the station an object of speculation, 
the night oefore Mr. Tilney’s party. 

Now it came to pass that Mr. Waterman had been to a market in 
a neighbouring town, had missed some good “beasts,” and was 
coming home in rather an ill-humour. He had to wait a moment in 
the parccl-ollico to get some of liis own property, and, while he 
waited, noticed the turbot-sliaped basket and other hampers. Prom 
a mere curiosity of idleness lie looked at the labels. They were, 

— Tiluey, Esq.,” — Tilncy, Esq.,” “ — Tilncy, Esq.” 

“ Indeed,” he said. 

This direction was written. In printed letters, however, was, 
PROM GEO. JACOCKS, 

Victualler to 

U.B.H. THE DUKE OE CA.MBIIID6E 
AND THE COURT. 

The wine, too, attracted him. He had heard, as everybody Iiad 
heard, of the coming feast ; but the “ beasts ” and the fair had pre- 
vented his attending to it. 

“Very good,” said Mr. Waterman, flaming like one of his own 
primest joints. “ Very good indeed.” 

Ah, the wine and fish might have passed by, but getting his line 
of;rJood from a London establishment — that was the unpardonable 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

vs. TILN£Y*S LAST STAKE. 

TiiE moruiug Lad come. It was a bus^ day. The " noble turbot ** 
was lyinff in state by himself out in an improvised ice-house. The 
“ saddle/’ in truth, equally noble — yet someway not so recommended 
by outward personal oeauty — was “ hanging ” in a thorough draft. 
What mysteries were going 011 all morning, and all noon, and all 
evening, up in the ladies’ rooms, from the time that the cathedral 
clock struck seven ! 

Pelow, Mr. Tilncy was very busy, and in surprising spirits. He 
ftad said that if they could “get on” to that day he would be “all 
sale.” The faithful Ada helped him auietly but effectively. 
“ Elowors, flowers, my dear child ; as many llowcrs as you can get. 
Flowers give the true style. I declare this brings me back to the 
old days again. That was my strength, you know. They all said it. 
His Iloyal Highness the Dock used to say himself, no man could 
design a dinner better than that fellow Tilney — his very words, my 
dear. Still, I don’t know,” said Tilney, with a sort of wistfulness, 
“is it the sort of life, after all, n man to be deuguim dinners and 
hanging about courts all day long ? Perhaps if they had put me to 
the Par, or into the Church, it might have been better, — it might 
indeed.” 

She soothed him in this despondency. “ You have done very well, 
dear uncle. All will do very w'cil yet. We must only all keep up 
our spirits.” 

The old equerry had been well trained in the arts of social foraging, 
and with wonderful skill could “ manage ” where the whole country 
would seem to be — for him, at least — quite barren. And already in 
the little parlour — which, with its windows open, and its green 
Venetian blinds all down, seemed a little cool nennitage — was the 
round table “laid”— a snowy “ronde point,” bright, dazzling, 
glittering with crystal (to some of the glass he bad given a linnl 
polish ill an amateur fashion), and with a perfect “bosquet” of 
choice flowers in the centre. 

“ My dear boy,” he had said to manv a young man, “ it is not so 
simple to give a dhnier as you think; but it is a simplicity you only 
Ihid out after years of study. Some go on their silver ; some, like 
the marquis over there, on their gold plate. 1 don’t like to have my 
knife and fork squeaking and scraping on metal. No, no ; a few 
llowcrs and some decent china, and a lady’s touch, and you liave^ all 
that's wanted.” 

Here certainly wao all that was wanted. There was champagne 
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below, in ice, with its sisters, slierry and claret ; and there was a 
small but choice dinner getting ready. 

Thus that cdternooii passed by. It got on to the evening, when 
the sun had gone down and the blinds were drawn; for they were to 
dine by daylight, as it was to be a charming summer’s evening. The 
window, too, looked out across the cool common to ithe great yellow 
rock of the cathedral, which, by the tinoe the sun was setting in rich 
cll'ulgcuce about the middle of the descent, would have its tower 
glowing and steeped in a ruby ihune like red-hot glass ; by which 
time, too, Mr. Tilney— sitting up stiff in a clean starched necker- 
chief, and a dark blue coat with gilt buttons, — we may be sure, 
would have pointed to the ** noble pue that so picturesquely lifted its 
^all head,” &c., &c., and perhaps have alluded with pathetic longing 
to the little corner he had marked out there for his final “going to 
bed in.” Ifor he would by that time be back to his old self again. 

Now it came to pass that about four o’clock of this day Mr. 
Waterman had received, by the midday post, an account of the em- 
barrassment, if not failure, of a large provisioning house in a neigh- 
bouring town with which he had had considerable transactions. 
This disturbed his temper — always inflamed by the peculiar nature of 
trade in which he was engaged — and, after relieving his vexation by 
venting some of it on Mrs. Waterman, he went out hastily to see his 
lawyer, who lived up in the Close. As he was passing up in this 
direction, he saw a pastrycook’s boy with a large tray upon his head 
covered with delicacies, and, above all, with an extinguisher-shaped 
Italian cake, which nodded solemnly as its bearer walked along and 
sang. 

“ Some of those fat canons,” said Mr. Waterman, who was a 
Dissenter. “ They think more of feasting their bodies than of look- 
ing alter other people’s souls.” And, stopping at the turn to see at 
which of the “ fat canons’ ” the boy left Jiis delicacies, “ it’s Doxer,” 

lie thought, “or Wilcox. No. By ” he added, as the boy gaily 

turned into the green gate. 

Tlicre were trees in the way, and he got behind one of these, and 
he saw the door cautiously open, and Mr. Tilney, in a dressing-gown, 
take them in himself. Then he drew near, very cautiously, and 
peeped in. The window was open, and disclosed an interior of sur- 
prising freshness and coolness. There was almost an air of ice and 
of shade, as if this was a tropical country. Mr. Tilney had carefully 
kept the blinds down all day. Out of the shade Mr. Waterman 
could see the rich colours of the flowers — ^the green and the crimson 
— the cloth that all but glistened, the glass that sparkled. Perhaps 
it was the inviting nature of the whole mght that inflamed Mr. 
Waterman. Losses of late — that “miss” of the prime beasts at 
the fair, purchased by a rival at an enormous advantage— the loss 
abou’u which he was now going to his attorney — above all, the 
detection of the unhappy baskets atd/hc railway (always considered 
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m Ihc trade a aneakhig and uawoftliy device) — set him iu the worst 
possible Immour. 

“So that's it ! I’ll not be put on by an old swindling jockey of 
tliat sort. I’m a poor mau, and not to be paying for his high feeds.” 
And when he had done his business with his lawyer^ he asked for a 
cortaiii bill of sale over certain property, furniture, &c., which had 
been given to him as a sccuaty. 

“ As pretty a little table as was ever laid out,” said the unconscious 
Mr. Tiliicy, standing at the door iu great jidmiration. “ A touch 
does it — a light, trained hand, Ada, dear. Just look ! Now, isn’t 
il time to get ready, good child ? Somehow 1 have not found you 
out before so much as I ought, but now 1 will try and know you 
better ; it isn’t too late yet. Go and make yourself as beautiful as 
ever you can. Why shouldn’t you have ^our chance ? And indeed,” 
he added, reflectively, “ with that lovely hair of yours ” 

She went up gaily, as she was told, and dressed in white, as was 
her usual habit. She was not long, and was, as might be expected, 
down the first. Tlie three — mother and two dauglitcrs — had begun 
with the morning, and were even now terribly pressed for time. 
Their feet were heard pattering overhead, and the bed-room doors 
were clapped to like miiiutc-gnus. 

Ada was below, flitting about softly, busy wdtli some final matters. 
She passed from the parlour to tlui drawing-room, thought of somc- 
Ihing that had been forgotten, and passed in again. As site opened 
the door to cross the hull on the last of these little missions, slie 
became conscious of daik shadows, as if the door had been shut, and 
started back as she found that two rough, ungainly men, witli sticks, 
were standing there. She had never kiiowui, ncvcT seen, never read 
of even, the marks and tokens of the calling which these men pur- 
sued ; yet, as she looked at their almost theatrically-couiitr;|’maii-air, 
her heart grew cold within her, and it was in a faint trembling voice 
that she asked them whom they wanted. 

They were dazzled liy her snowy dress, her brilliant face, and 
answered, with as much confusion as they were ever subject to, that 
it w as Mr. Tilncy they wanted, and would she get him dow’ii. 

“ "Vl hat can you want with him ” said she. “ Ob, go away, do ! 
Not to-night; come again in the morning — do ! ” 

I'hcy shook their heads. 

“ That couldn’t be, Miss,” they said. “ We must have him, ac- 
cording to orders.” 

Trembling, ^mosi fainting, she caught at the banister and stared 
at these dreadful ministers. Ministers — one in a wlute coat, another 
with a dash of vermilion at his neck. In these country districts 
they keep up the traditional costume. She stood looking at them, 
afraid to move, to speak. They were smoothing down their hair un- 
comfortably. Suddenly a licad and chest were put over the sihirs. 
Mr. Tihiey— poor old courticrj often he had said he had been 
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“hunted like a have; ” but the end of the hunt wa|||S!XOW at hand — 
had got us far as his waistcoat and high white n^hcloth, when he 
heard the voices. He hastily slipped into the blue coat with the gilt 
buttons, and hurried down. 

“ Is that the ice P ” he said, over the stairs. Should have been 
here before ; ” then began to come down. As he turned the corner, 
he came in view of the group, and he stopped, stiff and rigid — more 
rigid than the whit e neckerchief he wore. That fatal costume told 
aim the story at once. “ What*s this*? ’* he said, in a thick choking 
voice. “ What do you want P ** 

M^hcy made a step forward. She ran to him, and put her arms upon 
his shoulders and her face to his. 

“ Oh, don’t mind,” she said, for with terror she saw his stiffening 
eyes — “ don’t take it to heart ; it will all be wpll again.” 

“ Hush ! ” he said, in the same thick tone, and coming down slowly 
and with difficulty. “ Go away to your room. Leave me to talk 
with these gentlemen. Good, kind child,” he added, pressing her 
hand, “ go.” 

As ho turned to enter the room, his feet seemed to give way, and 
lie slid dowm quite gently on the ground. She thought he had 
tripped and fallen ; but the rigid eye and the unconscious expression 
told what had happened. One of the men stooped down to loose 
that stiff white neckerchief tied but a few minutes before, and with 
a lialf-supprcssed cry Ada fell on her knees beside him. 

At the sound— and, indeed, that curiotis hum of confusion had 
mounted up stairs, and caused some speculation in the bod-rooms — the 
women cumc out on tlio sluirs. Augusta, with a sliawl about her, 
w as liaif down, and the shrill sharp voice of Mrs. Tilney pierced 
down to her, desiring to know “ what was the matter P ” No one 
heeded her, iliougli she reiterated the same shrewish cry to her 
daughters, and at last came herself. 

A scene of horrible tragedy in that little hall. They were all on 
their knees about the prostrate Mr. Tiliicy. Some one had gone 
wildly for a doctor. The long Quixote figure seemed longer and 
Ihiiuier as it lay out there, the ruddy iioman nose had t>uriicd 
pale, and tlmre was a gathering of foam on his lips. The dread- 
ful men stood by, looking on, and one of them said dolefully, 
with a shake of the head, that “it were a stroke.” 

Already were the dean and the dean’s brother up in their bed- 
rooms ill the deanery, getting ready, putting on aprons and wliite 
tics ; so was it with the "Whitakers, the elder of whom was busy, 
not putting on a tie, but coiling a sort of white boa round his 
throat. And while the dean was waiting in the drawing-room, word 
came how Mr. Tilney bad been suddenly taken ill, and how the little 
party had, with great regret, to be put off. 

"Vfe may conceive what an evening it was for t/icm, behind the 
green Venetian blinds of the open windows The snowy round 
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tabic and brigbt|j|^libhed glass were there, just as he had left them 
the cool iiuger-passes ranged on the sideboard; and the flowers. 
Up stsdrs, Mr. Tilney was lying on liis back suffering bleedings and 
scorchings, and the customary violences to force back life into him. 
The local doctor was busy with his work ; the stricken women stood 
round and watciied ; but during this visit Mrs. I'ilney had the old 
sagacity to hurry away the men in the dreadfully significant dress 
below somewhere. And they, with no sensitiveness, but with perfect 
good humour, complied with her wishes. 

In all these horrors which had come on so suddenly, the golden- 
haired girl alone had preserved her calmness and presence of mind. 
It was she who, when they were all standing stupefied or shriekiug 
about the poor stricken Quixote on his back in the hall, had fluttered 
away across the common to fetch the doctor ; it was she wdio had 
thought of the guests who would pour in presently, and had sent to 
lurn them ofi‘ ; and it was she who, when they were round the poor 
equerry’s bed, watching the doctor at the scorching, and blistering, 
and cooling (some of the ice for the feast was laid at the back of his 
head), had lain over at the window looking out on the tranquil 
evening, wdth her liand resting on her golden liair, thinking painfully; 
and who finally, when the doctor had uttered some words of hope, 
had stolen up stairs, hurriedly paced up and down the room with her 
Lauds to her face, deeply thmking, ana then with a sudden start had 
come to a resolution. 

She hurriedly put a few things into a bag, called a faithful maid 
into her confidence, ran to a little store where she kept her slender 
hoard, hurried on her bonnet and shawl, and stoic down again. She 
called to the more sensible of the two sisters, and told her her 
secret. She w^as out of the house in a moment, taking the con- 
fidential maid with her. She hurried, half running, along the Close, 
up the street, looking at the clocks she met now and agam, and at 
last, by five minutes to six, panting and exhausted, was entering the 
railw’uy station. She stole in furtively, and with good reason 
furtively, for there was another train coming in, and canons and 
others who had been away on journeys to stations about six and ten 
miles away, were returning home. That train started at eiglit 
o’clock, and would be in town at half-past ten or close upon eleven. 
A minor canon passing her close tliought lie knew the figure ; but he 
was in a hurry to get home to his tea, and passed on. Her veil was 
thick, and she was lucky enough to get into a carriage where there 
was a husband with his wife and family, who had come a long way 
from beyond St. Alans. Then her weary jouraey began. 

East as the express went, her very heart seemed to shoot out yet 
faster, with eagerness, and then to sink and collapse with a hopeless 
impatience which would be unendurable, and utterly overwhelm, her 
beiore llic end of those two weary long hours and a half. The dull 
buiT of the train flying past M as in her cars. The husband had 
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covered up his sbining head \ritU a handkerchief, and swung to and 
fro with iuhnitc regularity as he slept ; a stout wife lay ba^ in the 
corner ; but the little child, enjoying the whole thing, made beds and 
aflecled going to bed and going to sleep with elaborate preparation. 
Gradually, however, the real heaviness of sleep came upon the little 
eyes, and then Ada was the only wakeful one there. It seemed ages. 
A dull aching had come into her heart. That blue chamber seemed 
to be peopled with those horrid spectres she had left behind in the 
hall of their house. Suddenly the train grew slower, and yet slower 
still ; finally stopped, but at no station ; and she heard the distant 
clink of hammering afar off up at the engine, and the voice of a far- 
ofl' guard, flitting along with a lantern, told a passenger there was 
something wrong with the engine. 

It took half an hour to tinker up, and then they went on again. 
At about eleven the lights were getting more freqnent, flashing past 
in numbers as the engine, getting as it were into the avenue, was 
bounding forward sercaming to make up for lost time'. And here 
was London, the bright white station, and the flood of light, and tM 
porters running, and the long flies of cabs waiting. 


CILiPTER XIV. 

A MA&IilAGE. 

That was the very eve of Mr. Tillotson’s mai-riage. A busy day 
had ended for the young girl, but a very happy one. The sad, sober 
face of the elder Miss Diamond had softened with pleasure, and she had 
been very busy too. It had been settled that, at first, there was to 
be no “ foreign parts,” nor lengthened travel, but a short trip down 
to a quiet Welsh corner, within easy reach of London. Then, wdien 
the dreaded winter drew on, and if that little cough — which had held 
fast to the young girl ever since the night of her expedition — did not 
sensibly abate, tlicy were to set out for some sheltered place at Nice 
or Mentone, That night he was almost calmly hmmy. Mr. Bowater 
had congratulated him in a way of his own. “ Most sensible thing 
of you, Tillotson,” he said. “Tell you the truth, did not think you 
had it in you.” 

Captain Diamond had come out with some marvellous presents to 
the young bride, which, considering even the full pay or the Royal 
Veteran Battalion, seemed incomprehensible. He had given hia 
official presents, as it were; watch and chain, bracelets, car-rings. 
Stepping confidently into a great Bond-street house crowded with 
10 
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ladies, he had been a little bewildered at first ; and a kind of Shop- 
man exquisite, reading off his shovel hat and satin stock into some- 
thing that required only a “ one-and-sixpenny ” business, had, with a 
sort of abstracted pity, said something about trying lower down. 
“Afraid we can't do anything for you here ! 

The Captain took fire. “ You're confoundedly impudent. Sir, and 
don't know your place. I'll, bring you to book. Sir, Where’s the 
head of this establishment ? Send him here.” 

A grave gentleman, like a cabinet minister, had heard a portion of 
this little scene, and, with a look that cowed his subordinate, made 
many quiet apologies to the Caj)taiu, who was presently quite con- 
fused with the helj) he received and the attentions with which he was 
loaded. Would he like one of their gentlemen to wait on him in the 
morning nt his residence, and — as the sense seemed to run to the 
Captain — who would carry up bodily the whole contents of the 
shop P 

“ Egad, I was quite ashamed, my dear,” he said afterwards, de- 
scribing the scene ; “ and they had all the airs and bearing of gentle- 
men. 1 expected to hear something about a glass of wine next.” 

These civilities were, however, well repaid by the handsome pur- 
chases which the Captain made. ' 

Mr. Tillotson, late that night when the two ladies had gone up 
to bed, came to consult the Captain on some sudden little difficulty, 
lie found him just lighting his pipe. 11c always took “ a few whifls” 
before going to bed ; but looked very guilty. 

“ 1 do this very little,” he said, “ so as not to make the room 
smell. I like going to bed with the taste of it in my mouth. We 
were talking of you not an hour ago. Little Alice — curious little 
baggage she is — putting all sorts of questions to me. She has taken 
it into her head that there is a mystery — like a playhouse tiling, you 
know — over your early life. 1 laughed at the little wommi. But 
she says she knows, and is so sure she knows, tliat she is determined 
to lina it out.” 

Mr. Tillotson’s face darkened a little, and lie was silent a moment. 
“My dear friend,” he said, “you arc a man of tlie world, and know 
how mucli happiness depends 011 trifles. As a favour I beg you — 
even implore you — to ask your niece not to tliiiik of these things. 
It will only fret and worry me, and 1 should not like to visit any of 
that on her. You would wish to keep it all for myself, would you 
not P Oblige me in this. Say it to her to-morrow morning — gently, 
you know.” 

“ God bless me! yes, Ihc first thing,” said the Captain. “I never 
thought — tliat is, it is my fault (she meant it for fun, I know). But 
Tom will be putting his old heel in it. VVell, well. She thought 
there was some little bit of a secret.” 

“Don’t — ^now don't, my dear Captain,” said the other, alirft/st im- 
ploringly. 
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heg your pardon, my dear fellow. Well, Martha P ” 

“ There’s a woman — or a lady, she says — below, wants Mr, Tillot- 
son. She’s followed him from his place.” 

“ Followed me here ! Who ? What is she P ” 

“ Ye must ask her all those questions yourself, Sjr,” said Martha, 
showing her dislike of him in every tone. 

“ Go down to her, my dear fellow,” said the Captain, eagerly ; 
“or bring lier up here, and see her. comfortably in this room. I’ll 
bundle away to bed.” ^ 

Mr. Tillotson did not hear him. “A young lady, did you say P ” 

“ I can’t say, indeed,” said Martha. “Looks youngish.” 

“Good God!” said Mr. Tillotson, in great agitation. “What 
does all this mean ? I’ll go down to her. You stay here.” 

“ Yes, Sir, ?/o«’d better stay here,” said Martha, grimly and with 
meaning, to Captain Diamond. 

Mr. Tillotson hurried down. lie knew that figure, although veiled 
and mufEcd. The light of the hall-lamp glinted on the golden hair, 
lie forgot the grim Martha on the stairs, or the possibihty of other 
cars listening, but ran to her and cried, amazed — confounded, 

“ (^ 1 , Miss Millwood, yon here ! ” 

Ada began m a moment, and rushed into her story in a hurried 
voice. “ VVe arc in dreadful grief. A horrid blow has come upon 
him — money — ah ! you will understand. They have seized on our 
house. Foor, poor imclc — I left him bcjiind lying half insensible. 
No one to turn to. I thought of you. Will you be generous 

enough to forget what is past, and let me 

“ This is too much joy,” he said, in u transport, and hardly know- 
ing what he was saving. “ What we do? What you 
Lave me do? Speak ! ” (All tlui ^\hIlc the grim Martha listening.) 

“ Jf you could spare a few hours and come with me ” 

“ i am ready,” he said, eagerly. “ For hours, days, if you will. 

Let us sec about the train. Where 

“ Oh, I know,” she said, hurriedly, “ I asked iliat. There is one 
in half an hour. Dut how could I he so selfish ? ” 

“ Selfish I ” he said. “It is real pleasure to me. You Iiave done 
me a favour — your uncle has. Alas I I am not skilful to do much 
for him, but everything else shall be set right. Depend upon me. 
You shall be happy. VVe shall all be happy. No I I forget I ” And 
he stopped suddenly in the midst of all lus preparation. “ All I why 
didn’t go 2 i come to me before ? ” 

“ It is not too late,” she said, in agony. 

“Not for you — no. But for me. Yes, yes — I have always been 
too late. No matter; let us go now.” 

W^onderiiig at these mysterious words, she turned to go. 

“ A moment,” he said ; and rushed uj) stairs, wlierc he passed the 
grim Martha, and met the Captaiu limping out with a face of wonder. 

‘ ' 1 must go,” he said, hurriedly ; “ friends iu deep distress. But I 
10—2 
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shall be back in time — plenty of time. Say something to th^m and 
explain.*' 

“ What! ” said the Captain, gravely, “going away with a young 
lady ? ” 

** I cannot help it,” said the other, passionately. “ I tell you I 
will explain it ml to you in the morning. I mmt go. I really 
must.” ' 

lie hurried down. Martha Malcolm let him pass without a word. 
Outside he found the maid that had come with Ada. They drove 
away with speed to the railway station, for it was now close upon 
the stroke of twelve, and the return train set off at that hour. 

She hardly spoke when at the station. Tlicre vrere very few pas- 
sengers, and as they walked up the platform their feet echoed as in 
a vast illuminated wilderness. The three got into a carriage, and it 
preserttly set off. 

He had a hundred things to say to her which he could not say, 
for her maid was with them ; and, indeed, he now felt that it must 
be simply a stern sense of duty, and no more, that must lead 
him all through the work of this night. She, too, was not inclined 
to say much, thinking of the scene to which she was fast hurrying. 
As they drew nearer and nearer, he felt the sudden surprise which 
had led him into this step pass away, and the late feeling of injury to 
which he had trained himself return. “ 1 am at least useful in a 
difficulty,’* he thought bitterly, and looked over at her. The dull 
lamp played on the hair, as golden as it was of old ; the eyes were 
as tfcvollonal, but more restless ; yet the eternal softness, the old 
Angelico picture, was there still. He grew ashamed of himself. 

Towards three o’clock they arrived at the station, that w'as fast 
asleep, or at least nodding, with no cabs near, and only a single 
porter. The moon was out as they walked away from it into the 
silent sleeping cathedral town, where the dean and all the canons 
were fast locked in slumber ; the dean dreaming that lie had^een 
promised the next bishopric by a courteous gentleman with a star ; 
the canons dreaming sweetly that they were deans. Hei*e was the 
little Close, a shecl of moonlight, and the grand cathedral, which 
poor Mr. Tilney had found such a favourite text. And there was 
the small house, with a light or two in the window. 

“ There it is,” she whispered, and he felt her arm tremble on his. 
“ Oh, my poor friend ! ” 

He gave her comfort. In another minute they had stolen into the 
house, and passed by the open door of the parlour, where were the 
flowers for the diiitter-lablc, and the glittering glass set out, as 
they had been by the now stiff fingers of the poor old equerry. 

Though Mr. Tillotson felt that Mr. Tilucy himself was the first 
object, there was one he thought of before that. When with soft 
eyes she wime to liim and said, " Will you come to him now ? ” he 
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sai j as quietly, " In one moment ; and went away to find those 
who, while they stayed, were almost a contag^ion in the house. A. 
couple of minuj^es, and those dreadful familiars were sauntering 
quietly away across the Close. From the window she saw their 
figures clear and sharp in the moonlight, and the terrible scarlet of 
the muffler well revealed. Everythmg was so bright that they 
looked like clumsy pilgrims in a clear etarry painting. 

She shrank away, and flew down joyfully to him. The tenderness, 
the delicacy of this ac(^ went to her heart ; and as she met him at 
the foot of the stairs she could have bent down and kissed his 
hands. 

“ Now we can breathe freely,” he said. “Let us go and sec about 
poor Mr. Tilney. They tell me he is better.” 

They eiiterea softly. Already all the fiery remedies had been put 
in force — ^the blisterings, and savage burnings, and what not — and 
witli good clTect. The miserable women, stdl in portions of their 
finery, were gathered about him, waiting for some result. Just as 
Mr. i'illotson and Ada entered the room consciousness was return- 
ing, and it must be said they were not vvholly such worldliugs as not 
to forget every other disinaf association in the house, and think only 
of the unhappy parent that was before them. The doctor was giving 
tlicni hope, much pleased at the result of his desperate assaults with 
fire and steel, when their eyes fell on Mr. Tillolson. With the quick- 
ness of women they knew in a second that he stood there for aid, 
protection, comfort, and salvation, and from MVs. Tiluey’s lips 
escaped a cry of joy. 

The train that was to take him back to town went at five. There 
was but little time to spare. Down in the parlour, with the grey of 
morning stealing in through the diamond panes, and mixing curiously 
with the faint light of the evouing’s wax candles, taken from the 
dinner-table, he talked with her for some time alone. She had 
brought him in there and softly closed the door. 

“ Wliat am 1 to say,” she sidd — “ what am I to do ? Oh, good, 
noble and generous,” she went on in a sort of sad monotone, “ I 
shall never forget tliis night ! if you would let me go down on my 
knees before you — if there was any Avay in the wide world by whicn 
I could show, and by which I could atone — but now, indeed, my 
eyes are opened, and 1 see what I foolishly ought to have seen 
before.” 

The little clock in the hall struck half-past four. He started. 
What do you mean? ” he said hurriedly. “ What am I to under- 
stand?” 

“ I am unworthy,” she went on as hurriedly — “ T feel it now — 
utterly unworthy of one like you. I feci myself insignificant near 

you, I feel ashamed to think how I could ever have ” 

" flush ! he said gently ; you wiU only awaken t^n old dream, 
which 1 have long struggled” to forget, and which now— ah yes \ 
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wust be forgotten.*’ He put his hand to his forehead. 1 have 
been in a dream all this night. 1 must go now, and hear no 
more.” 

“One moment,” she said. "It is on\y right' that this sliould 
< icoinc from me. If you should again think me wortliy of what yon 
;pp()posed that last night — if you sliould, 1 say, 1 should not answer 
as 1 did then, but only think hiyself proud and happy to spend my 
ilife with one who is so generous and noble.” 

He had gone to the door, and came back#Iowly. "?^//(Z^/”he 
said, Jiastily, " wliat is tliis ? You arc promised to him.” 

" Ho, no, no,” she answ'crcd. “ Hover ! never ! ” 

" Oh then,” he said, with a sort of wail of agony, “ I see now. 
This also lias come too late. Too late! ” 

" Too late ! ” she said, in wonder. 

“ There has been some fatal mistake. Why did you not tell me ? 
They told me you wxrc to marry him. And 1 — good God ! — 1 am 
t(» marry another this very morning.” The little clock now struck 
the fiuarter. " There ! ” he said, starting, " 1 must hurry to the 
])lacc. She saved me from death. Slic thinks she loves me. 1 had 
come to think that you only despised, or at most pitied me. No, 
no. 1 must go. l’ dare nut draw buck. Honour—c very thing— it 
would kill her.” 

" No, no,” she said, " you must not think of that. It is as much 
a grief for me as for you. It is my fault, too, aud 1 shall expiate it. 
But my prayers, wishes, regard, cvcrytliing, goes with—’* 

The hand of the little clock w^as travelling on slowly. 

" Yes, I mmt go,” he said, despairingly. “What am I to do? 
They wait. And all I suffered for this.” JIc paused a moment. 
“ Yes, there is only one course.” He took her hand, pressed 
his lips on it, and rushed away. 

in tliat cold frost v morning he took a last look at the great 
cathedral, with whicli seemed associated that dream of all his 
past hopes and fears. He could not bring himself to look on it 
now. It seemed a sort of cruel, insensible, destroying monster. 

At the station tvevc the croud of fresh, eager ])eoplo who had 
slept well all niglit and were eager to begin the day — agricultural 
people, commercial men, l,ravcllers — but none with so heavy and de- 
spairing a heart as the ])aLc gentleman who had been up all the 
night, "aud was hurrying back to town for “ the merry marriage 
bells.” 

Kaw and rueful that breaking day seemed to him as tlicy travelled. 
The fresh fields, the almost joyful alacrity of the early day, the stout 
rustics staring from the hedges, thinking it would be soon time lor 
breakfast — all tlicsc lliinp jarred on him. Gradually, however, with 
the sense of action, the feeling of stern duly came back upon him. 
He grew at last calmly to face his situation, and only to look buck 
at intervals -as to a dreadful nightmare that made him sli udder. 
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Duty, honour, everything, asserted their old claim on that line 
nature. 

Ill town by cig^t, he had hurried away to his rooms. There he 
went ibrougli some last preparations for the task that was before 
liim, trained himself, as well as the time would allow, to a little 
cheerfulness, or at 16 ast to composure, tried to eat something, and 
then set oh* to see Captain Diamond. “ 

That honest gentleman came down to him in the parlour, and 
closed the door with same solemnity. 

“ What is all this Tillotson ? ” he said gravely. “ We have been 
li caring strange things.’* 

“ For mercy’s sake,” said Mr. Tillotson, excitedly, " not now — 
not now, my dear friend ! I have gone through a great deal to- 
night. 1 could tell you everything, and should tell you — for J 
would trust you indeed before all the world — but do not ask me 
now. 1 am ready, and will carry out what 1 shall undertake to-day 
with all faith and sincerity, and even love, at all risks — even that of 
life itself ! There ! And let me swear this to you, Captain Diamond. 
Jt will give me strength for the struggle. Biit you know me to be 
a man of honour.” 

To Captain Diamond there was something wild in all this. Still 
he had such true failJi in his friend that his brow cleared at once, 
and he said not a word. 

“ I know you, Tillotson,” he said, squeoeiug his liaud, “ and can 
understand a little, and admire you for this all the time.” 

The grim ]\Iartha, though, flitted past him with a deadly and sus- 
picious look. Then he went away. The Captain, with radiant face, 
and splendid in a new coal, specially ordered for the occasion, came 
lo his eider niece in the drawing-room. 

“ He is a noble fellow,” be said ; " true as steel. I declare to 
Heaven wc can’t come near him, or even understand him. She’ll be 
a happy girl indeed. Not a word, ye see, to her. Ah ! there’s my 
pet herself.” 

And there slie was, like a fairy queen out of a pantomime, as airy 
and light and fragile as the luce and flowers which floated about her, 
and with a joy and brightness that transcended any joy or radiance 
east by footlights in her face. She knew nothing of tlic troubled 
night the others had spent. 

Now the liour was at hand, and the carriage waiting. It was 
time. With pride the Captain led down his treasure. 

“ He is a noble fellow,” he said to her. “ Even something I have 
heard to-day of him. You will be very happy, my child.” 

“ Ah, the little secret ! He has tola you that ” 

“No, no,” said Uncle Diamond, gravely; “something else, and 
not iwearly so trifling.” 

“ Then I shall m 3 ce it out myself. It will be an amusement,” she 
said gaily. 
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„ ^ Hush ! my child, said the Captain, looking round in afanm 
account— not by any means. Take old Tom’s advice. Keep 
tee doset door shut, my pet, and start on a new life,” 

" But Martha says I ought to know, and—” 

“Martha s^s more than -her prayers, dear. Ah! here’s the 
cuuroli. And the Captain settled his flowers and moved up the 
curls of his wig. , * 

Then the old ceremony was repeated in a not veiy cheerful 
church, which, from all the oak partitioning, had the air of a larce 
banqueting-hall; and at a very highly-polished balustrade that shut 
m the clergyman carefuUy, the ceremony was « performed impres- 
sively, as every ceremony of the sort luckily is, and Mr. Tillotson 
was married. There were no graven Images about the place— not so 
much u a patch of glowing stained glass which could have furnished 
r»fn ® (The church was, in fact, dccaving 

fast). But TiUotson a eyes were lifted up to the roof, wtere 
they seemed t^o seek the direction of something that was holy, and 
deolawtion with fervent lips that, with help from 
to the past, and do his 

toasWs^’wife^ trulh,to the young maiden who now stood besido 
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BOOK THE THIHD. 


CHAPTEU I. 

FinSI DOUBTS. 

Now the air clears, and the skies brighten marvellously, and 
the earth rolls away up and down into deep green rich folds, 
into sheltered valley and sunny hill, into a quiet comer of the 
island, where the clatter of the workshop is not heard, and where 
the tidl chimney does not rise, and red inflammation of the fac- 
tories has not broken out. 

In short, to that corner of valleys round which the sheet of 
placid silver creeps, where there are the tranquil straits, and the 
facework bridge is carelessly cast across, and seems to unite two 
rich and flowery bosquets, and to where the wooded banks steal 
down to the water’s edge, and where the old Ferry Hotel, now 
glorified into modern magnificence, entreats** the guest who 
would be quiet and retired. 

For from this spot the town and the screaming train — that 
only shows itself a second in the open air at the station, and 
then runs burrowing into the mountains — is very far away; and 
the town-worn stranger, and, above all, the newly-married, steal 
down quietly to^ this retreat, where only few curious eyes can 
follow. At the* old Ferry Hotel had been staying the pale 
gentleman and the girlish wife who had been luiown in the 
books as “Mr. and Mrs. Tillotson.*’ 

Those in the house had remarked the grave gentleman’s eager 
solicitude and affection for the little girl wdio was so happy and 
affectionate. There were not ten years between them. Still, she 
looked “absurdly** childish, said some of the unmarried ladies, 
to be the wife of that grave-looking man. 

They went through the invariable programme— the driving, the 
boating, the walking, the exploring — and seemed always very 
cheerful and very happy. When he was alone the pale gentle- 
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man’s face grew abstracted, and sad, and weary, and the un- 
married ladies looked at liitn witli the interest that always waited 
on him, and said, what seemed to be always dc/tiued to be said 
of him, “There must be some strange mystery associated with 
his early life.” 

Every day the omnibus went down and came up, taking away 
guests and bringing fresh ojjcs, until at last the season began to 
draw to an end. Then tlic company dropped away, and Mr. Tillot- 
soii and his girlish wife liad fixed the morrow ,for departure. Nobly, 
more than amply, had lie kept to the undertaking he had made in 
tiic old church, when his eyes wandered up to the bald cobwebbed roof. 
And not for a moment bad his purpose faltered. It was only tills 
morning that she had told him “ what a fl^<?^lightful time they had 
sjxmt.” 

Still the old wound was there, the old spectre was behind the 
curtain, and he had only to look in that direction, and it wmuld step 
forth and seize on him. 

A few mornings before their dcparlurc for town, Mr. Tillotsoii, at 
breakfast, was turning over the letters that had come in, when he 
said, “Ah, there is your suit coming on. Jt is set down for a])pcal.” 

“ Oh ! and 1 hope we shall win,” said she gaily. “ The nasty, 
odious plaintiff. 1 shall never forgive him for putting me to all that 
troubjc and anxiety. Eor, oh,” she said reflectively, “ you cuniiob 
imagine how it lay on my heart, and how I worried myself with it. 
1 used to think of it night and day, even lie awake whole nights. And 
even when 1 did sleep, 1 was dreaming of it. But notVy somehow,” 
slic said, smoothing her hair pensively, “ 1 don’t tliink of it nearly so 
much. Isn’t it odd f ” 

And she wont away in grout spirits to take a little W'alk in the 
garden, to make herself strong, which she was very anxious to do. 
Yet somcliuw she did not got strong so fast as Sir liuncan Dennison 
would have wislied. The cough lay lu ambuscade, and burst out, of 
cold days, with great iiisubordiuatiou. Still the soft air of the place 
— did not one of tlio hotel-keepers of the place call it “ The Malaga 
of Wales f ” — would eventually be of bcuelit. 

'riiat night Mr. Tillotson was slowly pacing the garden and walks 
about I lie Ferry Hotel, It was on a green slope, and the walks 
went down actually to the water’s edge, where the pleasure boats lay 
moored at a little uicr. He wandered round to the front of the 
house, where were the little bow-windows, diamond-paiied, and with 
old wooden sashes, precisely as they were in the old-fashioned days 
of the Ferry, a hundred and fifty yeai’s before. The how- windows 
were surrounded with ivy and creeping plants, aud now a red cur- 
tain bciug driiwii, and there being light in the old-fashioned bar 
behind the red curtain, it looked ns glowing and comfortable as a 
real Maypole Inn taken out of fiction. Most comforting, too, it 
must have looked to the people in the omnibus, which Mr. Tillotson 
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now saw coming down the avenue. He waited to see it draw up 
and the guests arrive, a proceeding of interest to many residpt guests 
of the place, who^tood about smoking their after-dinner cigars. It 
was a full omnibus, and many got down. Mr. Tillotson watched it 
iiKicliaiiically and without much interest; but, as he stood, was 
atti-actcd by a loud and angry voice giving orders about some of his 
“ things,” which could not he found at once. Tiie voice was arrogant, 
and with a sense of injury in it. It complained and abused at the 
same time. He made^such a noise that the landlady herself came 
out. 

“Always the way at tlicsc infernal places,” he went on. “You 
knock things about as if tliey were of iron. Much you care what 
becomes of them, so as you get your money out of us.” 

The light was on his face —a very hot one, seen under a grey hat 
— and Mr. Tillotson recognised lioss. 

He had long since forgotten that strange letter from Ireland, and, 
in fact, was glad to see him ; for lie always looked on him as more 
wild than vicious, and now thought this meeting very fortunate, lie 
went up to him. 

“Mr. lioss,” he began. 

“ AVhy, who the devil 1 ” said tlie oilier, starting back, and shaa- 
ing Ills eyes for a good view. “ So this is you, is it, Mr. Tillotson P 
Ah ! there it is, stupids. If there’s a siiighj thing damaged in it. I’ll 
make the Hotel pay, by IJtuivcns 1 will. *So you’re here, Mr. T.^ 
eh P ” 

“I am glad we lmv(. met,” said Mr. Tillotson, “as I have some- 
ihiiig particular to to you.” 

“ Oh, you have, have you P ” said the other suspiciously. “ Well, 
1 can’t hear it now. I suppose you’ll let a fellow dine — ch, Mr. T. P 
A man that has been half over Ireland, and across from Kingstown, 
must be hungry. 1 suppose your particular business will let me eat 

After his dinner, then, he went out into tlie little garden under 
the window to have his cigar. He found Mr. Tillotson there. 

“Here you are again,” he said. “Now look here,” he went on, 
“ What game arc you at now ? why did you follow mo here, sneak- 
ing after me in this way P Why ” 

“Ho listen to me,” said Mr. Tillotson, “and dismiss all these 
delusions. I did not follow you here, as you will see if you reflect. 
I have been here for weeks. But I am very glad to have met you.” 

The other laughed. “ That’s very good,” ho said. “ How would 
you like to meet me down at St. Alans — at old Tilney’s — ch P Not 
so much, I Ihiuk. I say,” he said, changing his tone, “ I hope you 
have given up that inicrnal sneakiug game down there — if you 
hav'm’t, by ” 

“ Stop,” said Mr. Tillotson calmly : “ this way of spcakiii" has no 
eflect on me, not in the least. A little quiet reasoning would have 
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much more. 1 have seen too much of the world to care for threats 
or menaces.” 

This tone sobered Mr. Hoss a little. ^ 

"Never mind,” he said; “you always hated ue, you know you 
did, and still do, and try to interfere with me in every way. But 
never mind— wait until I get my money next week. The judges 
must give it to me.” , 

“ That is just what I wanted to speak to you about,” said Mr. 
Tillotson, eagerly. “ Why go on with this matter at all ? She is 
quite willing to come to some arrangement with you. Her con- 
dition is changed now — she docs not care for law. It will be the 
most sensible course for all parties.” 

Strange to say, Mr. Ross listened to this proposal with more 
toleration. Mr. Tillotson had got him on his weak side when he 
said, 

“ I have always had your interest at heart, though I never could 
get you to believe it. lou have some unreasonable hatred to me ; 
for what I cannot make out.” 

“Unreasonable, of course,” said the other, grumbling. “Ah, 
that’s very well. What took you down to St. Alans — eh P Un- 
less '' 

“I have done with St. Alans for ever,” said Mr. Tillotson hastily, 
“ and with all that are in it. But think this all over. Begin by 
believing that I am not such a deadly enemy as you would suppose, 
and then see how this suit may be adjusted.” 

Mr. Tillotson told !Mrs. Tillotson that night that he thought it was 
all settled. In the morning he came down to the garden a little 
before breakfast. lie was walking there absently, when Ross came 
towards him, having leaped out of the coffee-room window which 
opened on the ground, 

“ Well, liave you thought over the matter ? ” he said. 

The other was in one of his furies. “ I have, I have. You’re a 
nice person to trust — a nice jockey. Lucky I know how to keep 
my eyes open. Infernally, scoundrelly taken in.” 

“ What is this uowP” said Mr. Tillotson. 

"What is this now? Why, that 1 have found out your ^amc. 
And it is close and clever enough. But I ain up to you. I found 
you out. So you wished to make up the suit for Imr. You had no 
interest in it. No. Luckily I just asked the waiter last night.” 

" Surely you must have known,” said Mr. TiUotson, beginning to 
understand him, " that I was married.” 

“ That’s very well now, Mr. Tillotson. If you put your eyes on 
sticks, I’ll not settle — ^not for one sixpence.” 

A little figure came tripping round the comer, and bounded up to 
Mr. Tillotson. Ross started back, and kept scowling at her. ^ 

“ So this is the defendant, eh ? ” he said, scoffingly indeed. “ My 
name is Ross,” ho cried — “ ‘ Ross and Davis.’ I only found out by 
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accident., last night, that you were married to this Tillotson here. 
He didn’t tell me, for reasons of his own.” 

“ It is hopeless^” said Mr. Tillotson, calmly ; this is always your 
resource — secret Msinualion. I give it up.” 

The young wife was looking with wonder from one to the other. 
She could not understand this scene. 

“ Secret insinuation,” he said, contemptuously. I shall insinuate 
wliat 1 like. But this, 1 give you open warning, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tillotson both, and Mr. Tillotson particularly — don’t he sending to 
me in ahy huggermuggering way to settle or arrange. I’ll do 
neither, if I were to go to a gaol, and rot, and die there.” 

Her eyes opened. “I never sent any one to you,” she said. 

” Well, then, he came himself last night — indeed it’s more likely. 
He’s very clever, our friend here, as you’ll find out, Mrs. T. And 
he had very nearly taken me in. And so he is married to the de- 
fendant in the great action. I dare say he thinks it a good specula- 
tion. But. it’s the worst thing that could have happened to you, 
Mrs. Tillotson ; for I might have come to terms with you, before 
they send me to Gib., and I am getting rather tired, but with him 
I’ll fight to the end.” 

You have a bad crooked soul, I am afraid, Ross,” said Mr. 
Tillotson, quite calmly ; “nothing wiU^ch you.” 

“And after all I heard,” said Boi§s, bursting into a sudden 
fury, as some recollection came to him, of his sneaking down to 
St. Alans in the night to se(; tliat girl, sent for by a telegram, for- 
sooth ! So you’ve not done with those tricks yet, married as you 
are ? Take care, take care, Tillotson ; I’ll have to give you a lesson, 
and, by Heavens, 1 may come back from Gibraltar and shoot you — I 
would ” 

“ What ^es he mean ? ” said the young wife, looking at 
her husband in terror. “What does he say about a girl at St. 
Alans ? ” • 

Mr. Tillotson’s pale face grew paler. “Don’t liccd him, dear,” lie 
said. “ He has some strange dishke to me. God knows I have 
never done any thing to deserve it — except — — ” and he stopped. 

Ross’s hanci went up to his check instinctively. “ All, you are 
thinking of that,” he said. “How generous ! how noble ! ” 

“ No, no,” said the other eagerly. “ i never intended—never.” 

“Didn’t you? But T am glad it’s there, very glad, Tillotson. 
It’s a good memorandum, Tillotson. Never mind — all in good time. 
And when I get back from Gib., with lots of money, then, Mr. 
Tillotson — There’s the omnibus. I’m going on up to London for the 
hearing. So good-bye to you, and to you, Mrs. Tillotson.” 

He raised his hat, and walkijd away. He left doubt and con- 
tusion. 

“What docs all tliis mean?'” she said, timorously. “I never 
heard anything about this, if hat did you say to him last night P 
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Why did you not tell me P And what did he mean by the lady 
down at St. Alans and her telegram P Was he telling stories P ” 

Mr. Tillotson liad often turned over in liis mind whether he 
had not better tell out plainly the whole of thisipast passage in his 
life. But he had considered that this would worry this fragile and 
rather unreasoning heart, who would be sure to take hold of it 
wrongly. So he turned it qif now, lightly. “We must not mind 
tills man’s speeches. He says everythmg wildly and frantically, and 
is indeed not accountable.’* 

She made no answer to this, and went to her room to *11111811 her 
packing; but she took all she heard away with her, thought it over 
and over until her head grew weary, fed herself on that dawning of 
suspicion, and determined, as soou as she got home, to lay it all 
before Martha Malcolm, of whose gloomy sense she had a high 
opinion. 

Two hours later their trunks were on the top of the Eeriy Hotel 
omnibus, and they were travelling away up and down the steep hills 
to the station. That night they were at home again ; that is, at a 
new handsome house, which liad been taken before they left, and to 
the appointments of whicli the Captain had looked with singular 
care. 

Back in town again, in this pleasant, bright, compact liousc, in a 
street as cliecrful aud compact, Mr. and Mrs. Tillotson began their 
new life. That is to say, he was seen again at tlic Eoncicr Bank, and 
was commended heartily by the chairman of that great concern. A 
very proper step indeed, Tillotson,” said Mr. Bowater. “ 1 never 
was anything till I married.” 

Of tlie new establishment both Miss Diamond and grim Martha Mal- 
colm were members. The young mistress had bogged this almost 
as a favour, for Mr. Tillotson had old-hishioned doubts as to the 
policy of introducing a wife’s relations. Personally, he had no 
objection to citlier of Ihosc people; in fact, was wholly indillcrcnt. 
As she begged so hard, and made such a point of it, ho said “Of 
course, yes,” and with n little surprise. 

The Captain remained at his old lodgings, bound under solemn 
penalties to come for his dinner on at least every Sunday aud holiday, 
though, and on as many more secular rcsli\7ils as might possibly 
arise. And it was very pleasant, about five o’clock of these days, 
to sec liiin proceeding with a stiff steady limp, robed in his night 
cloak, and leaning on a strong red Malacca cane, which he was 
accustomed to call his “ third leg.” To these little meetings Mr. 
'J’illotsou began to look with great eagerness, for he had really come 
to know and admire every day more and more the thorough uii- 
fielfisliness and genial sympathy oX this fine nature. And at these 
Sunday meals the Captain told thctucidents of the week, drawn from 
his lodging life, as lie enjoyed “a remarkably line saddle,” ®«vhich 
was his favourite dish. There was^ humorous simplicity in all his 
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relations, very cntertaiiiiii", -hough lie was accustomed to check 
himself very often, saying, ‘ Now I am getting into one of my old 
stories,” and would have to be pressed hard to go on. After dinner, 
too, it was a mattfr of great delight with the young mistress to get 
“ nuiikey ” to read out some new fiction, to whicli the brave old 
oflicei* applied himself at once with the gallantry that always 
characterised him where there was a lady’s wish in the case. And 
while the two ladies worked f Mr. Tillofeon was below with business), 
the Captain, with his book held firmly before him, and a pair of 
tortoise-shell glasses on his lioman nose, read on, with extraordinary 
seriousness, through many pages of the most diverting of modern 
works of humour. Tor his mind was so concentrated on the one 
aim—that of seeing and pronouncing his words — that he was un- 
able to spare any attcniioii to the sense and read on steadily, as 
though it was his family Prayer-book. And sometimes at an excit- 
ing })art, where the hero was about to put a (question ou which much 
liappiness was to depend, the Captain, on hearing tlie clock strike ten, 
would take down liis glasses with great satisfaction and close his 
book, saying, “ 1 think now wc have left them all very comfortably 
settled together. Keally an exceedingly well written book.” 

All this time, however, he was watcliing the new mdnage with 
much careful interest. He had been a little disturbed by the incidents 
of the wedding-day ; but every hoar’s progress only pleased him the 
more, and made him say again and again to himself, that “ that 
'J’illoison was a prince of a lellow, a nOblc creature, and behaving 
like a true gentleman to the little girl.” It had turned out, he said, 
the best thing in the v/orld. But with all the Captain’s observation 
and M’arrn approbation, he could not see what was passing in the 
heart of that “little girl,” now grown infinitely more serious and 
thoiigluful than she ever wtis before, which, however, was to be ex- 
plained by tile little responsibilities of ber new position. Her health 
iiad be(in greatly improved by the Welsh air, and there seemed no 
necessity indeed" for that foreign journey. 

The Tilneys were no longer at St. Alans. They were very much 
“sliaken” by that dreadful blow. Mr. Tilncy had, however* rallied 
considerably, and went about very much as he had done before, 
liaving a far deeper religious tone in his conversatioa* especially 
whenever he alluded to what he called Ids “illness.” “The doctors 
ordered me away from that place. Sir,” he said. “ It is not the place 
for a gentleman with a family to reside at. Only that it suited the 
health of my children, 1 would not have stayed an hour. Cathedral 
is very well in its way — lifts up the mind. But, after all, take 
Westminster, Sir— ah ! the devotional serenity of that old pile * 
Often and often, as I pass it by in a Hansom, it stirs me — it stirs me 
here*' le 

Tl^ fact was. General Whitalysr and others of his friends, a little 
shocked at what had taken had come together, and said to 
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each other that " something must be done for that poor old Tilhey.” 
After about six montlis, an old friend of his, who had long lost sight 
of him, and who bad never said anything about “ ^mething must be 
done for poor old Tilney,” stej^ed on the scene, and got him some 
little “berth near London. Lord Chinnery also, a distant relation 
of his, but with very strong opinions on the morality of "self-help,” 
particularly in the case of c relations, had some pittance literally 
wrung from him. And with these aids Mr. Tilney gradually rallied 
into his old alacrity and his old diffuseness, and pursued his secular 
and religious commentary on life. 

On the very first Sunday after their return, the Captain came 
limping up about half-an-hour before dinner, thus inaugurating the 
custom. Mr. Tillotson was out, and he found the little lady of the 
house waiting in the drawing-room. lie noticed a sort of anxious 
look in her face. 

"Well, how are you? ” he said, gaily. “That’s right; give me 
the hand. Good child. Where’s Tillotson P ” 

She was very glad to see him. 

“ He has not come in from his walk. He likes these long solitary 
walks. 1 suppose ho wishes to have full opportunity for thinking 
over 

“ Over youy you mean,” said the Captain, pinching her cheek. 
“ You rogue.” 

The little lady’s eyes wandered round the room anxiously. 

“ Not at all,” she said. Then laughed. “Ah, nunkey, I found it 
out. I always told you, remember, he had a mystery, and you 
wouldn’t tell me. But 1 made it out for myself.” 

Much troubled, the Captain looked at her to see what she meant. 
One more skilled in the littio trickeries and shifts of a sensitive 
breast would have seen under this false acting. He was a little 
sorry. As he always thought, “Best lei bygones be by- 
gones.” 

“And there was no mystery, after all,” he said. “Why, did 
Tillotbon take you into confidence ? Or, 1 dare say, you little rogue, 
you coaxed it all out of him ?” 

“Yes, yes,” she said, “I found it cut. About that Miss Tilney, 
you know, down at St. xVlans — ch ? ” 

This she said so wistfully, and wutli such an eager inquiry written 
so paittfullff on her face, that the Captain saw in a second what was 
the trae state of the case. “ I could have bit my tongue off,” he 
said to himself afterwards. “But Toni always was a regular 
old Gamahoe ” — the Captain had picked up this odd word in some 
Irish regiment and was fond of it — “ and always will be one.” He 
saw lhat this little woman knew noK^iing of the business. 

“What Tiliiey,” he said, “my^car? What has he to do with 
them?” ' 

“Ah ! ” she said, excitedly, “yc . uiust tell me more now, uncle. 
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I wilf know. Wliat is this about this Miss Tilney ? It was not 
right to conceal it from me/* 

“I declare to Heaven/* said the Captain, fervently, "as I hope 
to be saved hereafter, X don’t know what you’re talking of, my 
dear/* 

" Oh, you are deceiving me, uncle, and it’s not fair, indeed it’s 
not ; and 1 suspected it all along, and vou should have told me, you 
should indeed." 

" Ah, you foolish little pet, listen to me. Will you attend to me P 
As I am alive, and if ^)herc W'’as a Bible convenient Td take an 
aniduvit on it, somebody has been deceiving you. He’s had nothing 
to do with any Tilneys at all. May I drop down on this rug if it’s 
not the truth. Now believe me, my child, somebody's been funning 
— that's it.” 

"But what did he mean— a Mr. Boss, that we met — ^when he 
said that he’d come down bv a telegram and saved one of these Miss 
Tilneys?” 

" God knows. But I know this much ; if you only saw those 
Tiluev girls, as I did the other day — regular grenadiers — 'gad, I’d 
be ashamed of them as grenadiers — of young women. So now, put 
it out of your little head, and don’t be worrying yourself, and take 
the ooioiir out of your cheeks. Ah ! here he is liimself.” 

The Captain was so fervent and earnest in this disclaimer, that he 
all but convinced the little lady. 

So, during dinner, she had got up her spirits again. But in her 
room that mght, where she was attended on by the stern Martha, 
she took up the confidences almost where they had then left off. 

"Ah,” she said, "Martha, you wf, re a little wrong in what you 
said. 1 have foujid it all out from tljc Captain.” 

Martha at first did not understand. Them she said : 

"Ah, the Captain — a good-natured and a woU-meaniiig gentle- 
man/* 

" So he is, Martha, and one the kindest friends I liavc.” 

" So he is, so he is,” said die other, gloomily. "And a pity it 
always is when we can’t stay content with those that knows and 
likes us, instead of wanting new ones. Of course the Captain likes 
yon, and wouldn’t like you to bo troubled.” 

" But he would tell the truth, Martha, wouldn’t he P ** 

" Of course, Miss, what he knew, he would/* 

"Well, then, Martha, he vowed before heaven and earth, and 
asked me even for a Bible to take his oath upon, that all this little 
story about a Miss Tilney was absurd. So you must have been mis- 
taken, and some one must have misled you/* 

" Maybe so, maybe so,” said^he, grimly. “ So weTl lot it be. 
If others are content, I am. 1 r^ly do my duty to the family that 
reared* me, and was kind to^l. 1 haven’t .married into a new 
family. Miss, and ain't oblig(^^^ake to the Tlllolsons.” 
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“ I know that, Martha ; but what do you think P Do tell me 
Set my mind at rest, 1 sha’u*t sleep to-night, I know 1 sha’n’t. Do 
not bb cruel, Martha.” 

“ Well, Mias, wc’ll see — we*ll see — in the morr^ing.” 

It is evident from this little dialogue in what a cloud of troubled 
suspicion the young mistress of the new house was living. Mr. 
Tillotson, with a weight of his own in his breast, was growing 
accustomed to his new life, a\id more and more absorbed in business. 
He was very kind to her — “gave her every indulgence,” said his 
fi’icuds — but had not time to study or understand the suspicious and 
doubts of the little lady. He used to ask her at times, plainly, had 
sne any little grief to complain of, and beg of her to confide it to 
him ; but on this subject she was always cold, and reserved, and 
aggrieved. So, a little wearied, he gave it up, and went more and 
more to his business as to the best distraction in the world. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE COUllT OE APPEAL. 

The case of “Ross and Davis,” from the St. Alans Assizes, had 
been on the list of argument, and its turn liad now come round. 
The judges were in — tlie Chief Justice (Ihigshawc), the Lord Chief 
Raron (Ryder), Barons Ridley and Mossop, tlusticcs Bond, Wood- 
cock, Cox, &c. They sat in a long row, in their robes, like the 
Roman Conscript Eathers waiting for the Gauls in the Capitol. The 
counsel were “in” also, dabbling among their papers, the great nn- 
cmploycd waiting behind, cutting the benches, occasionally whisper- 
ing, and Urns learning the great profession to which they belonged. 
Before the case began, there was a good deal of light gossip on 
muiiilanc points of interest. 

The court then “sat,” and Mr. Bagstock, rising, began to “open 
Ihe cxecpi.ioiis ” to their “I’dships,” in a low, dreamy, and almost 
conlideiilial manner. 

On the future day the court met to give judgment, “ polishing off 
a lol. of cases together,” as an irreverent barrister said. The court 
was, however, divided on the question. One judge had been at the 
pains of “ making up ” the whole case for liimself. Some of the 
others were absent, not having heard the whole argument, but the 
Chief Justice, who lield that iJidd^ir, a class fellow of his own at 
college, was bound up with the tfnnstitutioual law of the courtry, 
gave his judgment last, and .^'^spondent, Ross.” c By a 

narrow majority of two the appeal, s dismissed. Still, this did not 

" MSt 
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finally ^dispose of the matter, fot as the Chief Justice remarked, the 
appellaiit could still take his case to a yet higher court, whe^e it 
would no doubt revive all the consideration it merited at the hands 
of that high tribuiral; and where, if there was anything faulty in 
their decision, it would no doubt be set right. Then, with an air 
of relief, each judge put away the papers in the now defunct case, 
aud the crier called a new one very lustily. 

During the days between orgummit and judgment, little Mrs. 
Tillotson had been observed to grow very anxious aud troubled, and 
the curious wistful look *111 her face intensified. Mr. Tillotson, who 
every day was finding himself more and more incapable of undcr- 
s(,andiug or following her curious moods, was grieved to sec this, as 
he always understood that she was perfectly iudUFereiit to the result 
of the suit. Now she was aliuost pettishly anxious. But he could 
give her no comfort. The faithful Captain saw this also, and was 
greatly mystified by it. But he was not at a loss for comfort. 

VVliy, the other side hasn’t a leg to stand on, my dear. A very 
experienced counsel that 1 know told me so. 1 know I wish I was 
as sure of my salvatiou. 1 wonder,” added the Captain, wistfully, 
“ if they would let us mimagc tilings in the sensible way they do in 
France f I arn afraid you can hardly go to the judge and oflbr any 
thing of that kind” (his hand was on the steel purse). “Dardly, J 
think. He’s too tip-top. But 1 know, wdien I aud Colonel Cameron 
went over to Paris after the peace, we got into some foolish ^ footy * 
row ” (another favourite word of the Captain’s), and knocked down 
a {radcsinan 1 ‘ellow', and were taken up and brought before a Shoes 
dc Pay. And, egad, a very nice Frenchman, that took us about and 
dined with us — as gciitlenianly a young fellow as ever stepped — put 
me up to it : aud faitli, wc botli went together and called on the 
Shoes dc Pay, quite a iioblcniau, my dear, and before we went ho 
look three napoleons of mine, and wasn’t the least offended. Wasn’t 
it odd ? No, we could hardly do that to the judge.” 

It has been meiitiuued that she was of au excitable and spasmodic 
turn of mind, taking liold of new tilings, and especially of mutters 
which were likely to withheld from her, with au eagerness pro- 
portioned to the denial. She began to fret and chafe about tlie 
decision of the court. She confounded Mr. U'illotsou by saying, one 
evening, that it was the only thing slic had to look to, lor if it failed 
she would be a beggar. 

” A beggar ! ” he said, in astouishmciit. “ My dear, surely we 
have a sumcient fortune ? ” 

you she said, with great energy. 

He shook his head, and could not uuderstaud her. That very day, 
at their dinner, slie, suddenly were coming to a resolution, said 
very nervously, 

“ iftu know those Miss Tiliw'» ? ” 

He looked up. 

11—2 
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" Yes,” be said, “a little — a very little.” 

“A wry little,” repeated young Mrs. Tillotson, colouring, and 
with something like scorn. “ And pray why d<^u*t you see them 
now P I thou^t you were quite intimate.” 

You know,” he answered, quietly, " they live far away from 
town. But would you like to know^ ** 

“Ah, I dare say,” said she, trembling. “It would be a nice 
arrangement ! Suppose we asked one of these Miss Tilneys in on a 

“Miss Tilneys on a visit ! ” he repeated, wondering; then gave a 
sigh. Tliis wearied him. “ Why should we do that P You would 
not care for them, or like them. 1 have never spoken ten words to 
them in all my life.” 

He said this so firmly and truthfully tliat she became silent, and 
saw that she was mistaken. She puzzled and mystified over it, and 
consulted with the grim Martha. 

“ Ah, that is what Mr. Tillotson says. Of course h would like to 
tell you everything. Why should you know the secrets of his life 
before marriage ? ” 

“ But I believe him, Martha,” she said, firmly. 

"Ah, of course you do,” said lhat cold waiting-woman. "If I 
had only time. No matter.” 

She hardly slept the night before the judgment, and it was her 
pressing importunity and eagerness that forcccl Mr. Tillotson to give 
up busmess and take her down to the court. She sat there, work- 
ing herself into a fever, and with her hands clasped, listening to the 
judges as if they were bishops and clergymen. But she could not 
understand or follow them, and it was long before she could see that 
she was the being alluded to as “the appellant,” or follow the 
mysterious advantages or losses which fell to her side under that 
description. With a little pencil s1>c chocked oiP “ her judges” and 
his judges. And it was with the mournful, hopeless face in the 
world that she struck the balance. She never said anything, but 
rose to go. Mr. Tillotson pressed her arm. 

“Don’t lose hope, dear. We may win yet. Everything was a 
little against us.” 

As they passed out, the first person they met was Mr. Tilney, who 
came from the body of the coui't, and who seemed a little anxious to 
escape observation. He was the old Mr. Tilney wonderfully re- 
cruited, and with the old stick, which he had carried away from St. 
Alans, saltierwise across his chest. 

"My dear Tillotson,” he said, "and Mrs.P Am I right? Ah, 
yes. This is very painful, my dear. Tillotson, and 1 am really con- 
cerned, I am indeed. And thoi^ 1 wish our wild friend well, 
naturally, you will allow, still youUnow what I must feel to you, 
Tillotson, who have stood by me sly^der to shoulder, as I may say. 
Goodness, goodness I when 1 lo(j^, ^ ^*k I But still, our friend 3 
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vieto^ so far is a mere stage — a stage. It may topple over like a 
pack of cards. By the way, they are woitiug here iu tlie cab. Koss 
has run away to S]|eak to his attorney.*’ « . 

Excuse me,” said Mr. Tillotson, deeply feeling for his wife. 
“Wc must go now. Another time.” 

“But they will want to see you, my dear friend. We neter see 
you. And there — do you see your old friend, Ada Millwood, in the 
window P Ah, Sir, Sir ! She will never forget that night. A noble 
girl, Sir, that deserves to be well settled in life.” 

The eyes of young Mrs. Tillotson were literally devouring the 
devotional face, with tlic heavy golden hair, set in a tiny bonnet, that 
was looking from the window. “ Ada Millwood ! ** she repeat^, as 
her breath came and went very fast. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Tilncy ; “ this way. Of course she will like to 
know Mrs. Tillotson — a sort of curiosity, you know.” 

Mr. Tillotson knew not what to do. Those restless little eyes 
were wandering from his face to Ada*s, and he became a little con- 
fused. ^ A sudden light came into Mrs, Tillotson’s eyes, and she 
read oil* the solution to what had been puzzling her for so long ! 

It was his first meeting with Ada since that night, and no man 
had ever more firmly and loyally carried out what he had proposed 
to himself. With this conficlcnce in his heart, he went up straight 
to the cab where the Angelico face was,* as it were, unworthily 
framed. That Angelico face brightened as he drew near. He_ took 
Mrs. Tillotson’s little baud as he said, “Miss Millwood, this is my 
wife.” 

Tlie young Mrs. Tillotson was still looking at her with restless 
eager eyes, almost dazzled by the sight. She only answered in 
some strange confused words, tor her heart was beating with anxiety 
and anger. 

Ada received her with a smile, and the very light of interest and 
welcome in her soft tranquil eyes. “ 1 don’t know what to say,” she 
said; "but indeed I feel for you. We have been accustomed so to 
think of our side, and wish for his victory.” 

The little lady trie*d hard to answer coldly and with dignity that 
“ she was very good and kind.” 

“But,” Ada went on to Mr. Tillotson, “I have thought of some- 
thing. Boss is ordered away to Gibraltar, — is going in the morning, 
— and, somehow, is in a softer vein. Leave it to me. He has his 
good noiuts, and can be generous when he chooses. It is very 
miseraole to go on this way, and for her sake.” 

This she spoke iu a sort of semi-confidence to him. The light of 
the old St. Alans days and nights came into his face. He forgot the 
succession of events, the revoBiilon almost, that lay between, <uid 
said, gazing into that gentle face < 

“ Always kind and thoughtfirAf 

Mrs. Tillotson felt herselj^ ' joor insignificant cipher here. At 
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tLat moment the gentleman she had seen at Bangor came up hastily 
lie was in great good humour. 

“Well, Tillotson, T saw jou in the court. Vhave beaten yon 
again this time, and I can sail to-morrow with comfort.” 

Deep reproach and anger was in the eyes of the fair-haired girl. 

“This is Mrs. Tillotson,” she said. “Don’t you sec ? ” 

He coloured a little. ‘ 

“Well, perhaps I do. Oh, I beg your pardon,” he added, 
awkwardly. ** I did no^ sec you. Well, you can’t expect me to say 
I am sorry, and that sort of thing. Confound hypocrisy! But 
still, 1 wish it was some one else that \ras ‘ appellant,* as they 
call it.*' 

Ada smiled. 

“Ah, that is better! ” she said. “ Wc must go now. They are 
waiting for us. Good-bye ! ” she added, almost fondly, to Mrs. 
Tillotson. “ 1 am so glad to have seen you ; and don’t be cast 
down. Something may come about to put all right again, and for all 
parties. I shall let you know,” she said, “ Mr. Tillotson.” 

TJicy separated. Mr. Tillotson, as they went home, found himself 
unconsciously dreaming aw’ay back to St. Alans, to the shadow of 
the old cathedral, even to that Sunday when the music W'as playing, 
and he had heard Ifugle sing and the dean preach. 

Mrs. Tillotson, with a sort of fury tearing at her little heart, 
looked at him now and again with a strange incmiry. But she spoke 
scarcely at all, and then only very shortly. When they got home, 
with an effort he had finally put away far from him the luxury of 
that dreaming, and had frozen back to the cold material of business. 

She had flown to her room. Tiicre the grim Martha came to her, 
with something evidently on Jicr austere inind. 

“ You were asking me?,” she said, “about those Tihieys the other 
day. I think what 1 said was not received with pleasure — certainly 
not believed. AVcll, 1 have uow found means to make out the whole 
truth.” 

“And so have I, so liave I, Martha,” said the unliappy little lady, 
almost sobbing. “I see it all now, and the meaning of their solemn 
denials. Even nuiikey to deceive me ! But ho kept to the letter of 
the truth.” 

“ And didn’t I warn you P ” said Martha ; “ do me that justice. I 
knew what men of that sort, gloomy and mysterious, must come to. 
A pity young creatures will uot be said and led.” 

“ ICS, yes, Martha,” she said. “And oA, ahe is so lovely^ Martha^ 
tfo man born could resist her, 1 am like a low common creature near 
her.” 

Mr. Tillotson, for the rest of pis day, got absorbed with the 
business world. By nidit, the gljrving colours of that old picture 
had grown cold, and faded out. shut up the camera, and 

thrown wide open the shutters, f dinner went by in the old 
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routine. He fell into nis weary toleration, for he saw there was a 
grievance, and, after the dinner, went back to the study and to the 
business. ^ 

As he sat there, towards nine o’clock he heard a cab drive up, and 
presently a servant came to tell him a lady wished to see him. An 
instinct told him who this was. Other ears, too, heard the unusual 
stoppage of the wheels at the door, had heard the subdued voices in 
the lialT, and tlie shutting of the study door. 

Presently Mr. Tillotson was in the drawing-room where his wife 
was sitting, the small lips compressed together, and her cheeks 
flushed. He entered hastily. 

“She is an angel!” he said, eagerly; “ she has done what she 
said. Come down to her and thank her.” 

“ Who P ” said she, with a trembling voice. “ Who am I to 
thank P ” 

“Ada Millwood,” he answered; “come. She is sitting in the 
study. She lias been at that Iloss the whole day, -pleading your 
cause. Slic has prevailed, as such an angel’s temper mmt prevail 
always, and lie has agreed, oven now on the eve of his departure, to 
enter into some sort of compromise. He has some generous instincts 
after all.” 

She looked at him with the same restless and eager eyes. She 
knew that she could not And the proper words, and that she could 
not trust herself to speak. Suddemly she got up. 

• “ Let us go down to her,” she said, “ and thank her at least.” 

Tliey went down. Ada ran to lier, and repeated her good news. 

“There,” said Mr. Tillotssoii, with glistening eyes, “see what 
good friends God has given us. To-day everything was against us, 
and this kind angel has changed the face of all things. All is well 
now.” 


“ Hush ! ” said Ada, softly. “ You make too much of it. You 
know what I owe to you 1 Indeed, 1 would do more if I could.” 

“I dare say,” said the young wife, with forced coldness; “and I 
do thank you for your good offices, but I do not require them ; I 
should prefer that this matter went on to the end.” 

“ Went on to the end 1 ” he said, in astonishment, “ What can 
you mean, dear P ” 

“ That I should wish to see it go on. I don’t want to have it 
settled,” she said, with sudden vehemence. “And, as far as I am 


concerned, never shall settle. Of course, if you choose to assert the 

power the law gives you ** 

They both looked at her in astonishment. 

“But you know,” he said^, calmly, “you said you were longing 
that it could be arranged. ' ‘,hat was even before it was decided. 
Hoi/ much more now? Qrp dder it calmly; especially after Miss 
Millwood has taken all thL t Vi able.” 

“Pid I ask her ? ” saiar jfi ■ TiUotson, with a trembling ; “ was 
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it my request P You mi^ht have settled it with her. But, of 
course, arrange it as you will. I have merely said what is my wish. 
As lomj 08 1 live, I shall never agree to it. There Vr 

“That is decisive,” "said he, ©edmly. “There has been some mis- 
apprehension, evidently. I am deeply grieved Miss Millwood should 
have had all her trouble for nothing, and it only remains for me to 
thank her most cordially for her goodness.” 

“ I am sorry, too,” she said, sadly. “ I think it would be the best 
for all. But no matter now. You will foygive me, I am sure ? ” 
she said to Mrs. Tillotson. 

The other answered her coldly, and turned to go, as if she could 
not trust herself to stay. 

“ You do not want me,” she said, in the same voice, looking from 
one to the other, “ any more, do you ? ” 

The golden-haired looked at her anxiously and sorrowfully, Mr. 
Tillotson with wonder. 

“Well,” he said, “it cannot be helped. It must take its course, 
then.” 

Mrs. Tillotson, flushed and excited, said good-bye, and went uf 
stairs again. A few moments afterwards the cab rolled away. 

Then Mr. Tillotson went to his young wife, and very quietly ex- 
postulated with her. “lam sorry you did not tell me this,” he 
said, “ before : it would have saved a world of inconvenience. 01 
course you know what is best for your own interest, and if you 
would nsten to me, there is yet time. Be advised. Besides, (p 
Miss Millwood, who has been so kind and generous, it is scarcely 
fair, and ” 

naming in her cheeks, flashing in her eyes, the little lady burst 
out : “ All, that is it, it seems ! We have given her trouble ! That 
is the offence. Ah, 1 am beginning to know — 1 am beginning to sea 
— how I have been deceived.” 

“ Deceived I ” repeated he, gravely. 

“Yes, deceived ; but no matter. I know why you arc so anxious 

to settle this business, and the scheme is 1 have friends still who 

will tell me, and And out everything for me.” 

“You arc angry now,” he said, still in the same grave tone, “and 
foolish. But 1 can make every allowance. I am sure, my poor 
child, you canuot mean what you Stay, and if you will take my advice, 
you will not listen to these friends, as you call them.” 

“All, I dare say,” she answered, eagerly, “that would suit very 
well. But 1 shall not give everything up without a struggle. Oh, 
1 have heard, and shall liear more still And it was unkind and 
cruel, and not fair to conceal from me all that went on down at that 
place at St. Alans. I know all thsrf? I do ! I do ! ” 

He shook his head, sadly. “ If jpu only knew or could appreciate 
why it was everything was not toldWj ypu I But no matter now.” 

“Oh, they were good reasons, ^^^ Pubt,” she went on. “Oi 
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coarse. Bat I was kept in the dark purposely ; yes. you know I 
was** (she was on the verge of sobbing now); ‘‘and about other 
things, too, for ^ich, of coarse, you had your reasons.’* 

Mr. TillotBOii drew a deep sign, and covered his face with his 
hands. “We will never unaerstwd each other, I fear." But from 
that night the vision of the ^Iden-haired haunted her like a spirit, 
fretting her into a fever, inflaming hen into little furies. Erom that 
night, too, arose the sense of what he had called a fatal mistake ; 
and from that ni^ht, % chill and thick cloud settled down between 
the husband and his young wife. 


CHAPTER III. 

TBOUBLE IN THE HOUSE. 

Dueino these days some gigantic flnancial negotiations were 
beginning to absorb tlie attention of the great society to which Mr. 
Tillotson belonged. Not alone was the business of the Eoncier 
Company developing to an extraordinary degree, but other societies 
^ere springing up every day. “ You looked out in the morning,** 
said Mr. Bowater, “ and there was the ground thick with 'em, Uke 
mushrooms.** And there was work for all. But of these there was 
one started about six mouths after the Eoncier, its most dangerous 
rival, managed with equal skill, and in popularity and resources just 
inferior by that six months exactly. This was called the General 
Einance, and was administered by a daring chairman, Mr. Dundee, 
also in parliament, and by a dashing Woods Marshall as secretary. 
Dundee and Woods Marshall both well knew the power of the steed 
they were riding, and at the proper time meant to give him his 
head, pass the Eoncier, and win easily. Mr. Bowater and Smiles 
had an uneasy sense of the possibility of such a thing, mid were 
straining every nerve. A financial fury raged between llie two 
houses. Even Mr. Tillotson, for the moment, was drawn into the 
excitement of this livalry, and as Mr. Bowater had said, again and 
again, that “ Tillotson had a long head — as long as any of us,” he 
was sitting late and early, morning and evening, and also at little 
^ cabinet councils called hastily at dead of night, weary and impatient at 
" the strange little troubles, the incomprehensible clouds, that waited 
for him at home. There was rn excitement in all this which had 
gre^t interest for him, though t times he recollected himself with a 
sigh, and thought why it w; s he could feel interested in such 
things. But a greater anr. ' lo 0 absorbing crisis was drawing on. 
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There was a smaller fiaaucial society, called The London Loan and 
Discount, older than either of *the other two, and perhaps a little 
old-iashioned. Both secretary and chairman were()ld>fashioiied also, 
and liked what they called "steady-going business,” which they 
certainly got. The "dashing” style ol* the newer companies injured 
them agreat deal — an injury they at first met with contempt, then 
with affected iiidifferencii, and filially with alarm. By-aud-by things 
grew worse — for a inonetary ill-licaltli turns to disease with surpris- 
ing rapidity — and then cainc meetings, and icons ultatioiis, and dis- 
satisfied shareholders, and a whisper of winding up. 

At the I'oucier one morning during tliese early difficulties, which 
were not suspected, the secretary came into council with an extraor- 
dinary mystery. There was elation in Ins face. " Such news ! ” lie 
said. " But to be kept dark — ^not a word — not a whisper ! I 
suspected it this month past, and put Gibbs on tlie ,track. The 
London Loan is going to wind up. And now is our time ! ” 

Mr. Bowater and oilier members of the board understood the full 
force of this news. Tbc first gentleman nearly jiuni>ed from his 
chainnaifs chair. Even Mr. Tillotsoii was a little excited. "This 
is news,” he said. 

"Now is our time,*' went on the eager secretary. "We can 
strike in, and do the General Einanoo. But we must be cautious ; 
not a breath — not a wliispcr. They will be sniffing it out, and a 
daVs pull on them will be something.” 

Einancial eyes kindled ns the secretary laid before them details 
the little plot. The London Loan was to b(i approached in the most 
delicate way— not openly or officially — and he looked at Mr. Tillot- 
8011. It was finally agreed that Mr. Tillotsoii, not being conspicu- 
ously in the business, should take the matter in hand. It might 
have been a treaty with a great country, and he an envoy receiving 
his credentials. 

"You know you managed that Bhootan thing very nicely, Til- 
lotson,” said Mr. Bowater, complimentarily. 

lie was gradually, as wo have inentioucd, catching the spirit of 
excitement which pervaded the others, lie went home in some 
elevation. There, he would have liked to have told the schemes 
and tlie little plot; but between them during dinner, over the little 
round table at which they sat, iiung a dark cloud. On her face was 
the same expression of settled resentment; uotliing would conciliate 
her. lie tried again and again, until habit came, and with a sort 
of bitter " Ah I it was a mistake — a miserable mistake I ” he came 
to accept the whole as part of that hopeless gloom that was to 
overshadow his course. And then with a sort of relief, and even 
a liltlo excitement, he would withdraw himself into Ids study, to 
try and forget everything in theWetuils of the little defecate 
negotiation. I 

On the . Sunday, the Captain’s was seen limping up at 
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IialT-past five o’clock* He made the third at the little table ; and 
though he had no American smartness, not even sharpness, he had that 
surprising instHipt — almost as good — which comes of unselfish interest 
in others. After she was gone up, ho said to his friend, My dear 
Tillotsoii, what is all this P There is something, now — you won’t 
be angry with me — between yon and our little girl.” 

” My dear Captain,” said Mr. Tillotsoii, laying his hand upon Ins 
sleeve, angry with you ! or make a mystery with you ! No,” lie 
added, with a sigh, ‘‘there is nothing beyond the old, old story, 
that everything I atfempt turns out wrong. Poor child! ’Tis a 
pity for / ” 

“Eor her/** said the Captain, with affected eagerness. “Tlie 
best thing that could happen her. My dear friend, will you trust 
Tom— old Tom, who has seen a bit of life P This is all in the 
regular course. I’ve seen many a girl, and many a married girl ; and 
just for the first, you know, we must let them have their little airs 
and ways, the creatures ! Aud, goodness me, Tillotson, when we 
think of all they must go through from the post, aud how gently 
they take everything, when some of us get out of humour if a saliu 
stock is a little too still' ! VV^hy, I suppose now,” added the Captain, 
philosophically, “ if she dldeli go on u Litile, it would be unnatural — 
(jaile unnatural.” 

Again Mr. Tillotson put his hand on the cuff of the other. “ My 
dear Captain,” lie said, “yon are too good for us here! But I 
have no secrets from you. The truth is this, the whole has 
•been a misia/ce — a mlviruMe mista/ce. And 1 must resign myself 
toil.” 

An expression of painful conviction came into tlie Captain’s face, 
lo be replaced in a second by one of joyous alacrity. “ Ah, Tillot- 
SOD,” he said, “my dear friend, you are not an old boy;, like me; and 
though you could buy and sell Tom ever and over again in business, 
still he has picked up a thing or two about the girls. God bless me ! 
All I saw in Paris ! ” (And this gentle, loyal, aud most upright 
gentleman — which, indeed, he was in all things — seemed for 
the moment to hint that his experience with ladies had been of a 
wild and desperate sort.) “ Ab, the creature ! ” he went on, “ tliis 
is only her littla way of showing her love. Why, I saw ILilyar in 
Paris, with as elegant a woman as you ever came across, dressed 
just like a lady, and she went over and over again with all that, 
until I thought poor Hilyar would Lave gone mad. It’s just her 
little way. They like just to show their pride. Wliy, 1 Jamo it, 
Tillotson. She dotes on } ou. And why not ? A line soldicr-like 
looking young fellow.” 

Mr. tillotson smiled sadly. “Ab, that’s just it!” he said. 
“ There was the mistake. She should have had a fine soIdier-Iike 
yoifiig fellow, as you describe iiirh, and not an ancient dried-up old 
ledger like myself. No matter” he said, seeing the Captain’s fuQC 
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lengthening, '*1 suppose yon are right, and that it will all o6me 
round in time.” 

On that day, while Mr. Tillotson was engrossed yrltli his eaciting 
business, young Mrs. Tillotson had an unexpected visitor. Mr. 
Tiluey called and stayed in the hall while his name was sent up. It 
was Mr, Tilney, nearly approaching the older Tilncy — the Tiluey 
that had ** rallied ” laaies, and took enjoyment in life and what was 
going on in the world, and who was so exuberantly grateful to 
Providence for any little blessings that had been showered upon 
him. “ I have had some rubs,” he often said ^o his friends — ” some 
rubs. But it is good for us. Those that are well chastened, we are 
told, are most loved. I take it to be a very fair world on the 
whole ; I do indeed.” 

“Just take my card up,” he said to the servant. “Mr. Tilney, 
you know. I almost made sure you would have had him back from 
business by this time.” 

Young Mrs. TiUotson’s first impulse was to send down word that 
she was not at home. But she recollected the name, and what 
associations were connected with it ; and very eagerly she sent back 
word that she hoped Mr. Tilncy w'ould walk up. 

Mr. Tilney entered, smiling, and with lofty welcome, as if it 
were /ns house. ” So glad,” he said — " so very glad. Now this 
is what I call an opportunity.” And he reached over a Lilliputian 
chair, which creaked and cracked as he laid down his long figure in 
it. “They make these things,” he said, looking over his shoulder 
at it, “ all for show, you know. A breath destroys 'cm, as a breath 
can — what d'ye call 'em ? They run 'em up, you see. God bless 
me ! the da^ of the good old costly funiiture — fine work, Ma’am. 
There was Darby and Minifer, who had any furniture that was 
'wanted for the palace. And noble work it was ; would support 
elephants.” 

The little lady \ras very excited and eager in her manner. “ You 
recollect the day we met you at the court,” she said. “ I was the 
poor beaten appellant — is not that the w^ord ? ” 

“ Capital, Mrs. Tillotson, and quite right. There are phrases in 
the profession. That wild fellow. Boss, now aboard ship, they call 
/iim respondent. As for the court, I am not sure exactly — query. 
Court of Jppellate Jurisdiction — query, Criminm Appeal, with 
power to form a quorum, or add to their number. Certainly with 
power to form a quorum ; but really ** 

Mrs. Tillotson mterrupted him eagerly : “And bow are they all at 
home ? Mrs. Tilncy, and your daughters, and Miss — Miss P ” 

“ Millwood, Millwood,” said he. “They are pretty well, thank 
you — much obliged to you. Mrs. Tilney has been sutfering from the 
Dr^chitis. Miss Millwood — Ada^ — she nCver is ill, somehow. A 
very' wonderful person altogether.” 

“Yes,” said the little lady, very amxiously. 
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**?es/* said Mr, Tiliiey ia a dreamy way, with nis eyes half 
closed. ** Shc*s a woman, you know, that you might walk from 
this, say to~sa^o— oh, let me see I— to Lamb's Conduit-street ; 
yes, without meeting another like her. And I do assure you, her 
little history might be written in a book. Eomance up and down ; 
take it in any way, romance still. Ask Tillotson ! 

“Ah, to be sure,” said she, her; breath coming and going, 
“Just as you say.*’ 

“Just as I say,” he repeated. “Tillotson has told it you again 
and again, Of course fie has. Why, there’s Uoss ; the man would 
put his eyes upon sticks together to get her. Eomance again, up 
c nd down the middle, you see.” 

“Would he?” she asked, with extraordinary interest; “but 
why ” 

“ Ah, why ! You see there are wheels on top of wheels. A very 
remarkable girl, I assure you. I might begin now, sitting in this 
very chair ” (which gave a loud crack, and received a look of remon- 
strance from the sitter), “ and not be done before to-morrow, telling 
all that occurred in that little town. It might be put in three 
volumes octavo, large print, and double columns.” 

“ Yes ? ” she said. 

“ 1 dare say you have many a laugh with your husbaud over all 
that. I know you have, my dear. I and the present Mrs. Tiliiey 
used to have, long ago — she rallying me upon a certain maid of hon- 
our.” (it was, indeed, very long ago. Mj-s. Tilnoy was not likely 

take the trouble of rallying him now.) “ I don’t wonder he was 
struck — a man coming down in that way, and not a soul to stir 
him up.” 

“Tell me about tliai,” she said, eagerly — about it. lam 
dying to know.” 

Mr. Tilncy shook his head. “Ah, no I” he said; “no, no. 
Scarcely, I tbM. These were bachelor days, and it ain’t fair, you 
know. J remember the Look saying to me, ‘ When a lad marries, 
Tilnoy, he cuts the bachelor liawscr adrift ! ’ You know he was 
bred to the sea, and spoke in that way. The Sailor Look he was 
always called.” 

Full of feverish anxiety to know more, with strained eyes and 
flushed cheeks, the little lady said again : “Oh, you must tell me.” 
Then, becoming a little hypocritical, she added, with a confidential 
look, “ In fact, I know it all already ; that is, fiear/y all.” 

“ Ah ! I see,” said Mr. Tilney, “ a little fun ! Want to rally him 
in the long evenings ! I know. There was Lady Mary Jennings, 
who had been maid of honour, and married well 

“And so he actually,” she said, with a look of strained anxiety 
that would have startled any one less preoccupied with his remi- 
niscences than Mr. Tilney, proposed for her ? ” (Wistful eyes waited 
for Uic answer.) 
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“ Dear me 1 said Mr. Tilncy, Lis eyes still dreamily on tlfe top 
of the mirror. “ How that Jeunings’s business all comes back to 
me now — the little room, and JenmuK taking me-fey the button — 
dear, dear ! Proposed for Ada ! Oh yes ! And to this hour I 
never kjicw,” added Mr. Tdney, with great deliberation, '‘why she 
would not have liim ; Tillotsoii, he was very liot on it. J ust rally 
him a little to-day as the deqautcr goes round.** 

She forced a laugh. It was surprising that one so trained in the 
world as he was could not see the true state of things. And yet 
tiiis little lady, absorbed as she was in lier great trouble, could notice 
the fond and longing stress lie laid upon the word “decanter.** 
“ Yon must take something, Mr. Tiluey,** she said, with a sort of 
coquetry, “ after your walk.** 

lie put up his hands in faint protest, “ No, no — ^not for me.** 
(Yet it could be for no one else.) 

“There, 1 have rungl *’ she said. 

Absently helping birnsclf, Mr. Tilncy carno back, of bis own accord, 
to the subject. “ Dear me ! the hours wc spent in that town, lie 
was with us, Tillotson was, in and out every hour of the day : like a 
dog, I may say. Did what he liked. Came and went and nobody asked 
questions. Just put it to him after dinner — ha, ha ! There was the 
old cathedral there, a noble pile, lifting its tall head and lying there. 
11c wuis uncommonly fond of going with us~lia, ha ! (Thank you ! 
Now really no more after tliis om,) Lifts its tall head. Dear me! 
the peaceful innocent hours 1 have spent there. 1 always felt good, 
and wiser, and better.’* 

Mr. Tilney, almost fascinated by the retrospect, was readily led 
on to give many particulars of those innocent days, and was greatly 
amused as he dwelt on what he called “ this early amour of our 
friend.” There was the cricket and the little parties. He linally 
rose to go in great good humour. “ I have really spent a most 
delightful afternoon. You must look after that cough of yours. 1 
assure you there was a young slip of a girl, daughter of Lord Kufus 
llili, Captain of one of the royal yachts, literally snipped off like a 

gcrauimn before yon could ” and not linding a striking action 

readily, he had to put iu, “ look about you. I’ll look in again some 
afterimon. Wc are all coming to town presently. We are too 
much at the back of Godspeed. We want to sec our friends mou. 
So good-bye— -;^<?o</-bye ! ” 

lie went liis way greatly satisfied. Mrs. Tillotson sat long with 
her eyes ou the ground, meditating. The cough did, indeed, come 
very often, but she did not heed it much. So the evening passed 
by, and the cold meeting between the wife and the husband returned 
from burincss (so full ol his negotiations that he did not notice the 
strange look in her face and her compressed lips), and the dinner. 
And then the lamps were lit, and the night set in. 

He was sitting, as W'us his custom, in Ids study, fretting a littlq 
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impatiently^ and wishing he had never undertaken the rcstponsibiUty ’ 
of the negotiation. As he sat and pondered over this iiiaiter, he 
heard the faint^^ugh of the little lacly up stairs rccurriug frequently 
and almost at settled intervals. She was sitting as she almost 
always sat during the long evenings, alone. He had often begged 
that "she would have Miss Diamond with her as a companion, but 
she had steadily declined. The little lady seemed to hint at a bitter 
grievance. 

“ Oh, no,” she said; " it is better. as it is. She would perhaps bo 
found to come too often. Would you mind staying a moment, as I 
want to speak to you ? ” 

A little wondering, he sat down, and said kindly, and with 
warmth, “ What is it ? 'j’cll me now. This is what I like.” 

She coughed again in the same odd way. “I am not well,” she 
went on. “ and 1 do not get better. Somehow, the air of this place 
does not suit me. Even the doetor says that the winter that is 
coming on will be severe ; and I assure you 1 do not want to make 
much of a trifle (and you can ask uncle, for ho told him so too), but 
lie says 1 ought to go to some warm climate for the winter. 1 feci 
great pains sometimes, indeed 1 do.” 

He started up. Good Heavens ! why was 1 not told tliis before P 
Surely you must have known that anything you wished would he 
done, and that ” 

" Anything I wished ! No, I did not know that^^ she said, almost 
scornfully. 

• He looked at her, Wliat docs this incan ? “iriiat wrong lias 
been done to you? Explain it now, and have done with it for 
ever ! ” 

She grew cold in a moment. " What I mean is,” she said, “ I 
want to go away. As 1 say, iny chest is very weak indeed, and I 
am sure would not bear llic coming winter. It is not much to ask. 

I would not say so, only the doctor says so. I would not, indeed.” 

“ or course,” said lie. “ Why not ? Your life before everything. 
Surely you’ll do me the justice to say I would do anything you 
should require. Where would you wish we should go — to Nice ? 
Just at this moment 1 have a serious affair on baud, but in a fort- 
night. " 

“ Oh,” she said, don’t be alarmed. I shall inconvenience no one. 
Y^ou could not leave business. I am not so selfish as to require it. 
Dear Miss Diamond will come with me, and darling imnkey, if I ask 
him. He will be delighted, I know.” 

“ I can go in ten days,” said he, reflecting, ” I am sure I can 
manage it.” 

“ Then I shall stay here for the winter,” she said. ” I would not 
have tlm duty put on me of breaking up your business. I am sure 
the doctor is only an alarmist. I shall do very well, I know, and 
am quite strong enough.” 
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** Just as you please,” said he, with a sigh ; " all I can say is/ and 
I say so most earnestly and truthfalVy, I will do anything that will 
suit your wishes. Use me in any way you wish.” j/f 

“ Tlicn I wish to go away to Mentone for the winter,” she said 
hastily, “ and to go with— with Miss Diamond and nunkey, and I 
don’t want to interfere with your business.” 

** Very well,” he said ; ” tli^m I shall make no opposition, and help 
you in every way. Of course 1 must not stand m the way of your 
health. Still, perhaps, a little later I can join you.” 

" After your business is done ? ” she answered, in the same tone ; 
” 110 , no, you must stay here, and have the full bemfit of mif 
absence!*^ 

He looked at her again with an almost pitying expression, said 
not a word more, then tamed hastily and left the room. That night 
was indeed the crisis, and ended all. She had clung to the faint 
hope that even now, when she spoke so plainly, he might understand 
all, confess, and make the haiiasomcst amende he could, while he, 
thoroughly mystified, and giving up all protest as hopeless, went 
down silently to his task. Tor a few moments he was repeating to 
himself, ” A mistake— a miserable, wretched mistake from the be- 
ginning I ” Then was gradually absorbed into his old work once 
more. 

I'he next time that Captain Diamond came she ran to him. 
“ Nunkey, I want you to do something for me— for your own child. 
You know what the doctor said, and — and — want you to come a 
long journey with me — all across Franco to that place.” ' 

A little start passed through the Captain’s figure as lie lieard this 
proposal. He almost “winced; ” but in a second his soft grey eye 
lighted up, and he said, with assumed enjoyment, “ To be sure, my 
dear.” 

“ Oh, how kind I how good ! how generous ! ” she said. “ Iiidood 
you must mt go ! And 1 am very selfish to ask you, and I know 
you are only doing this for me.” 

“Ah, you little monkey,” he said, patting her check, ^'go along ! 
I suppose you think 1 am not young enough. ’Gad, Tom’s not a bit 
too old to travel — not a bit ! I’ll be very glad to brush up my 
parleyvoo. Well, now, it’s a long time ago. No, I will just get out 
my little valise, put up the rayshuvs ” (so our dear Captain always 
called those weapons) ; “ and the cnrlin’-irons, and be ready to- 
morrow. And, egad ! we’ll enjoy ourselves, iny dear, and not spare 
the rhino ! Many’s the little dinner wt’ 11 have at the Cafiys, at the 
Mil Colun, and the Fosliay Cougcale. Though God knows if tliey’re 
going on ! And W'c’Il stroll in the Pally Roile, too, and Tom makes 
it a point that lie’s not to be interfered with in any way. I like to 
8{>cnd my money and travel like a gentleman. 1 wish I w’as*a little 
younger, though, and the hip not so stifl*. But vre/ll get along tlie 
hoolvars fast enough. And surely, luy dear, there are the cabs ! I 
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vish \o God it was a fine handsome yo\me fellow like Tillotaon was 
going with you, and not an old Bolshero l&e myself ! (The Captain 
used many of tote odd but expressive wor^.) 


. CHAPTER IV. 

k NEW TEOJECT. 

More days went by. Un at the office, strange rumours had come 
in, some to iiic cfiect that all had been sealed and signed between the 
two offices. 

The secretary came in with a gloomy air. Mr. Bo water was dis- 
turbed. “ You meant it well, Tillotson, and it was a bold game, but 
it w'oii’t do ill money matters ; people take you at your word. It 
does very well for the foreign courts and the Prcnchmen, and that 
line. And do me the justice to say I warned you.” 

Mr. Tillotson grew excited. “I don’t believe it,” he said — “not 
one word of it. Why will you not have some trust in me ? I pledge 
myself to success— tliat is, unless I am liopclcssly astray. I implore 
of you, as you have gone so far, leave it to me still I ” 

^Tlic srcrctarv sliniggoil his shoulders. /‘Tlie mischief is done 
now, I fear, so it doesn’t so mudi matter.” 

“Oil, certainly — eortainly,” .‘said Mr. Bow’^ater with a resigned air. 

It was a serious responsibility, and Mr. Tillotson went home more 
troubled still, Bui the rc.sult he came to was to “hold off,” and 
play the indifferent game a little bit longer. After all, it was only 
liuman nature that this serious anxiety sliould dwarf domestic 
trouble. In the midst of a letter, w'ith the officc-hoy waiting in the 
hall, the Captain would come in to him. Ilis alacrity for foreign 
travel would be all gone. “ 1 don’t know what to say, Tillotson,” 
he said, “but, somehow, it doesn’t seem to me all right. And uifc 
why a little girl should not go for her health to ay arm place 1 don’t 
sec — indeed 1 don’t — and, God knows, I’m ready at any moment.” 

“ I’m as much puzzled as you arcr,” said Mr. Tillotson, with a 
weary sigh, “ and I would wish her to stay — ^indeed I would.” 

“ To be sure, I know it,” said the Captain, suddenly taking the 
coulcur de rose view. “ And why shouldn’t she like a little change ? 
A girl’s a girl, you know, and they like fun, and I shouldn’t be at 
all surprised hut that this W’as one of their nice little innocent tricks 
— God help them — the creatures! — with which they show their 
liking# You mils': come out soon, you know ; she’ll be dying and 
pining for you the first week, I know the girls well, in my little 
way.” 


12 
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*‘Do you think so?'* said Mr. Tillotson, absently, and a* little 
relieved. *'Well, perhaps so. And 1 am sure it u'ill all come 
right.** , 

Two more days went by, and the preparations for the journey 
went on. In the bank affair the state of suspense conliuued. There 
was trouble and pressure both outside and inside the house. Every- 
thing was undecided. , 

It came round at last to the moi-ning of the departure. Tlic little 
lady had been going through her preparations with a coldness and 
inipassiveness that amounted almost to steVnness. She was deter- 
mined, ho saw, to carry tlirougli whut she liad intended. Several 
times lie had begun : “Once more 1 ask you, what does this mean? 
Any explanation — any grievance — ^udiat is your wish ? Be candid \ 
speak openly.'* 

TJic answer was to this tone : “ Do I complain ? Do I say I have 
a grievance ? Surely you do not object to my going away for my 
health ? If so, of course 1 can show myself obedient.’* 

But, almost as she spoke, came the winged Mercury from the 
office with a sort of telegram — it w'as written so hastily — from the 
secretary ; 

“ Deau Sib, — Y ou brat us all iu foresight. I have just heard, 
from a secret source, they arc going to offer us terms this evening.** 

Something like a smile (if triuiiipli came into his face. She saw' it, 
and with a bitter impatience hurried to her room. “ lie docs 
care if I were dead and buried this moment — as 1 soon shall be, 1 
hope ! ” 

Now, it came to pass in these days that Ihe Captain, busy with his 
preparations, enjoying himstdf immensely at liome of tlio nights, vvilh 
i»is tools out before liiiii and epeelacles on, doing all mauiR r of in- 
genious repairs to his travcllmg-lraps — u pastime in which he de- 
lighted — had gone out to buy himself a good warm sort of 
liorsemau’s cloak to keep out the night air; for he recollected 
that bitter cold journey up to Paris in the diligence, when ioo 
mid snow w^re on tlu^ ground. As he was iu the shop, choosing 
the article in a fririidly manner, and apologising to the shopman, 
who was, indeed, delighted to serve him (“as gentlemanly a young 
fellow, my dear,** the Captain described him, “ as you’d ask to 
see iu a ball-room ”), when he heard a voice behind him. it was 
Mr. Tilney, who had met him before at Mr. Tillotaon’s. 

Mr. Tilney wondered at the large cloak, said it reminded him 
of “Brummel ** llicliarcls, wlio always di*ovc his owm mail-coach in 
like attire — “he died miserably, poor devil*’ — and the Captain ex- 
t^laiiied the cloak was for a journey. Mr. Tilney was astounded 
when be heard who w'as to be the Captain’s companion, “ God bless 
me 1 ” he said, many times, “what odd things turn up I Man never 
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but always m to be, wbat d’ye call it — you remember the 
lines. But 1 suppose it will all come right, my dear friend ! Not 
the smallest s^^irow that tumbles from the twig does so without 
some kind of object.” And with the old, old stick, Mr, Tilney 
pointed devotionally towards the direction of Providence in one of 
the upper ware-rooms. 

Tiic Captain was greatly impressed by this fine moral view of the 
order of things. “ Keally, my dear,” he said, ** the clergyman in the 
pulpit couldn’t speak better.” And,, ns they. were not far from the 
Captain’s lodgings, he respectfully asked Mr. Tilney to ** step up.” 
That gentleman had an instinct, even at that distance, of the Cap- 
i aiii’s garde de mn — “ guard-hcr-veen,” the old soldier called it. And 
its contents were, indeed, produced ; and Mr. Tiluey sat more than 
two hours with the Captain — and the decanter of pale sherry, 
“lieally/* said the Captain, “it quite improves one to listen to him! 
All the tip-top p(!oplc lie knows, too ! Quite sorry that 1 am going 
away ! ” So, indeed, Mr. Tilney was, for he would have liked to 
have dropped in very often of a morning on the Captain. 

At home, Mr. Tilney told his family of this sudden departure, 
which he said he could not follow at all. “ As for weak chest, and 
that sort of thing,” added Mr. Tilney, know that doesn’t do 
at all.” 

However obscure this explanation might seem, there was one 
present who understood it perfectly. 

It was now the very morning of the departure. Everything was 
ftill in indecision. No news still about flie coquettish office. TJie 
Captain came up early in the morning to settle some final arrange- 
ments. lie found the young lady of the house going through hp 
task uitli a linn purpose. Miss Diamond, equally resolved, was in 
the parlour alone. Tiie Captain entered with assumed jauntiiicss. 
“ Well, Ave tire all ready, eli V The day has come round at last, and, 
d’ye know, my dear, promises rather a blowy night — so Shandoii, 
an old navy man, says. J declare, 1 don’t see why wo should put 
ourselves to iuconvenience, you know.” 

“ My dear iiunkey, she wouldn’t w-ait another day for the world. 
Her heart is set on it, and I think it is better for her — far bcttci* — 
that .she was out of this place without delay.” 

“Well, health before everything,” said the Captain. “To be sure 
so. And, indeed ^ ^ breeze. Many’s the time I’ve 

crossed with Captain Skinner, and landed at Jlowth, going to 
Drogheda.” 

“ My dear niinkcy, I don't mean health of the body, but of the 
mind. ' It don’t suit ; she’s pining away — losing spirits, love, happi 
ness, life — everything.” 

“ Nonsen.se! ” said the Cnjdaiu — “folly ! 1 must say it. Now, if 
it w'as au old Bolslicro like myself — but with a handsome young 
husband, well to do — Ah! the girls will alw^avs be foolish! And 
12—2 
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now, mark my words—Tom's words — ^when we get her to Paris, and 
the theatres, and the calFys, if she’s not writing over to oar friend 
here to come and join ns by next mail, say InmVh lad, that’s all. 
1 have a scheme in my head.” 

She shook her head. “ My dear ancle, yon don’t see the stale of 
the case. Healthy indeed ! And so you think, dear nunkey, we 
are taking you this long joamey for that ? ” 

Tlie Captsdn looked mystified. ” Por what else, then f ” he asked. 
"My goodness, speak out ! ” 

Ine little lady came running in herself to ask for something. 

"Ah! there she is herself,” he said. "Well, fellow-traveller! 
And where is the husband ? ’* 

She coloured. 

"Ah! you litrie rogue,” said the Captain. "What have I been 
saying, now f That we’ll have him over before a week’s out, and 
he’ll be dinmg with us at the lloshay Congcalc, and going to all the 
shows. Mind, I say it.” 

Some pleasure came into her face. " Oh, if I thought so 1 ” she 
said. " But no ; he would sooner far stay here, and have this house 
to himself. Happy days are coming now for him.” 

"Jealous little rojme ! ” said the Captiiiii, playfully. " Maybe wc 
wouldn’t go beyond Paris after all ; and ’pon my honour and credit, 
I don’t see why we should.” 

At this moment a cab drove up to the door. Miss Diamond went 
over to the window with some curiosity. "It is a lady,” she 
said. 

With a strange instinct tlie young Mrs. Tillotson went neiTousIy 
to the window herself. " A lady ! ” she repeated. " Wlio ? What 
can she want ? ” 

She looked out anxiously, and saw the lady leaving the cab ; then 
suddenly turned to the Captain with compressed Ups. " 1 shall go, 
indeed 1 shall, and on this very night. If you cannot come, nunkey, 
then I shall ask some one else.” 

" My goodness and credit I ” said the Captain, " to be sure I’ll 
go I Isn’t the little valise packed ? But, my dear, just attend to 
me. Tliei’e’s some little soreness or pique now, isn’t there ? I’m 
for the pleasure party to Paris and the little dinners at tlie Pally 
Eoilc. And now, my own pet, let us have in Tillotson, and settle it 
all before' we go — eh, now F ” And tlic Captain l^pted at her wist- 
fully, and almost imploringly. * 

" I want no pleasure or pleasure party,” she said, with icy cool- 
ness. "The doctor says that I shall. die if I stay here. You heard 
him yourself. Of course that may seem nothing to some people ; 
but that is all no matter now.” 

"My dear child,” said the Captain, "of course — of course!" 
And he began to soothe her. " It was all Greek ” to him, as he 
sidd later. 
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Just as he was going, the lady who had come went out to the 
cub. Mr. Till(^soa put her in, and it drove away. He looked in — 
perlmps out of curioBity^stopped irresolutely when he saw there 
were so many, then came in, and closed the door. “ 1 am glad,*’ he 
said, “ that you are all here, for one reason. I wish to speak, for 
the last time, about this journey.- What is the necessity r There 
is yet time to cliange. if the fault is with me^and grant that it is 
— 1 am ready to do what I can to amend.” 

** A man can’t say jnore than that,” said the Captain. ” And 
spoken in a manly wav, too ! There, I knew it would all come 
straight ! Let nie tell him now about the Paris pleasure trip.” 

“ I understand it all— perfectly — too ‘ well,’ said young Mrs, 
Tillotson, with infinite bitterness. No matter now. As far as 1 
uni concerned, 1 wish to go, for my health. Is that so great a crime P 
Ask your doctor what he thinks. Perhaps it may be desirable, for 
certain reasons, to keep m here during this coming bitterwinter, and 
if so, of course I must submit. But I wish to go, and, if I am not 
prevented, shall go to-iiiglit.” 

A deep gloom spread gradually over the Captain’s face as this 
speech was made. Mr. Tillotson looked at her" a moment with 
sorrow ; then, with a deep sigh, quitted the room without saying a 
w'ord. 

That night, as they were lighting up the lamps in the street, the 
Captain drove up in a cab, with the little valise ” on the box. He 
came in, with the new horseman’s cloak nbout him — the collars of 
>fLich stood up stiffly about his face like a garden wall — ^from a gate 
as it were, in front of which the Captain’s fine Roman nose peered 
out. lie was ready for any journey, and at almost any notice ; for 
though he had not found the opportunities, like other men, he had 
the soul of a true campaigner. 

Inside w'os an agitation and fiurry, now that it had come to the 
])oiut. But young Mrs. Tillotson, with compressed lips, gave no 
sign, but went through all her last duties of preparation with a 
Spartan firmness. Mr. Tillotson, nervous and agitated, would have 
spoken, and made one last appeal ; but he knew that it was profit- 
less. Miss Diamond alone, as she met him in the lobby, said sorrow- 
fully, “ Oh ! it should uot have come to tliis ! ” 

The Captain alone forced on affected iollity, as if a season of extra- 
ordinary gala was' coming on. ” The idea of Tom’s going out on liis 
travels again ! Egad ! 1 might meet some of the old set in Paris, 
walking along the Boolvars ! Who knows P And I can teU you, 
my dear, as 1 lay in my bed last night, I was furbishing up some of 
my old Erench, and I assure yon 1 found it coming back to me all 
of a heap, as 1 may say. Though, between you and me and the 
post, I never was strong in that line. Egad ! we’re like boys going 
off for the holidays. Just, I may say, a week’s holidays ; and then 
we’ll come back quite strong and fresh, and our little chest made 
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light aiid right by the parley-voo doctor. And egad, I don’t know 
but I may put my own old Bolshero figure under hands.” 

Thus he rattled on without ceasing ; and, indeed, he did good 
service to liiat constrained party. Einally, the nioineut came, tlie 
cab was announced to be ready, and the trunks on. Then there was 
a constrained farewell between the husband and wife, the grim 
Martha looking on in the hall. The Captain wrung his hand warmly. 
“Til take care of her, my dear boy,” he said, ” and write to you.” 
And he whispered, “ She’ll be Writiii* to you to come out before a 
week’s out, and mind you do come, and we’ll order such little dinners 
at tile old Roshay. Cood-bye ! Oood-byc ! ” 

As they drove away into the darkness, the grim womfm left be- 
liind, and standing in the hall, said solemnly : 

“And BO you have let her go! You bhouldn’t have done it. 
Ko, no, Sir! ” 

lie answered her gently. “ She would go herself. God knows 1 
did not wish it.” 

“ Yes, Uc knows,” said she, in the same tone. “ There’s some 
man waiting to see you.” 

It was some one troin the oflicc. The business had taken another 
turn. Everything was “ u]) ” now. It was drawing on to a crisis. 
A letter and an express from the secretary, writicii in a sort of 
rapturous hurry. “ My dear Sir,” &c. This was to be answered 
with all speed, and there was an answer to Mr. Tillotson within an 
hoTT, and he had to give his mind to it; and if he had had friend<« 
they would have said it was a very fortiiuulo distraction, for he was 
now idonc and deserted in his house, just as he hud been before. 


CIIAPTER V. 

THE CAPTAIN ON HIS THAYELB* 

This bank negotiation was one of the most fitful, harassing things 
that could be conceived. It began lo advance — to go back fitfully; 
one day being on tho verge of conclusion, and on the morrow as far 
off as ever. This excitement kept Mr. Tillotson very busy in mind 
and body ; and it was after a weary day he sat in his room wish- 
ing that he had never embarked in the busmess, that a limp and 
rustUng envelope was brought in, that had just arrived by thtt*post. 
It tho communication from the travellers. lie opened it a 
little eagerly^ for he had often thought of the little lady’s worn and 
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wistW face with bitter sclf-reproaoli. He knew her writing, and 
there waa a little note from her, cold and brief, in which she 
said timt ” they had arrived quite safe, and that she already felt 
better, and that they were to enjoy themselves very ranch,*’’ with 
more formality of that sort. But With it came also a long, closely- 
written despatch, in the rather cramped but legible hand of the Oa’p- 
taip, which must iiave cost him iuHnite pains and time. It was 
dated from “ Mcurice’s,** where the Captain had put up on his last 
visit, when he had repaired to the capital after the peace, and vas 
written in extraordinary spirits. Mr. Tillotson seemed to hear him 
talking, as he read : 


“ Mcurice’s, Vaughandrcdl. 

“ My dear Tillotson — Here wc arc in this gay old city, arrived 
quite right and safe, and the fellow-traveller bearing the Journey 
wonderfully. But, my God ! what a place it has become ! i should 
no more know it than the )>osi, and 1 declare 1 hardly think they 
have improved ! But what a gradd ])lace for the sights ! And I 
can tell you wc sha’u’t miss one of them, so long as tiiere is a shot 
in the locker and Tom to the fore. Wc here have what they call a 
fiackker by the day, and we drive to eoeygihing^ for I don't want to 
bo liard on the leg, and I don’t want our little fellow-traveller to be 
droning after an old spancillcd or spunclicllcd fellow — egad ! I 
am Ibrgclting the spelling— like me. 1 never saw such a brave 
*litllo Trojan, and 1 can tell you enjoys c?\T,ry thing. I wish to God, 
Tiliolsoii, you’d just put a couple of shirts up auto a hand-bag and 
run over for a week itself. The dinners alone arc worth trying, and 
the people so civil and tip-top, you know. 

“ It’s wonderful the way they do things now ! got down to 
t*hc boat about eleven o’clock, raid were put on board as fair and 
easy as you could fancy. 1 was going to look after the luggage 
down at the port, wlien a handsome officer-looking fellow, witli a 
gold band, said to me not to take the trouble, as lie would look affer 
it. And so ho did ; and, 1 declare to you, 1 didn’t know whether to 
oiler him anything or not, for you might ns easily insult a fellow of 
that sort as not. Baith, I begin to thiuk I was rather sliubby, but 
they all told me it was the regular way. 

*^The boat was no great things after all, and reminded me of the 
cabins going to Dublin in poor old Skinner’s day. We were so full, 
too ; and Uicre was not a berth for the fellow-traveller, which w^as 
a shame, ^ut X found out tlie captain — ^as gentlemanly and tip-top 
a fellow- as you’d have at your tabic — and I went up to liiin on the 
deck, and took off njy hat — for he was iti command^ you see — and 
toldjiim it was very ’hard onus, and though in both the the 

steward told me he was an old lieutenant — we ought to rough it, it 
shouldn’t come on the ladies, the creatures ! Ho then said that, for 
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that matter, not much was to be got out of the Services, take whioh 
vou pleased; to which 1 agreed, fti^d said, would be do me 
honour of taking a pinch of some excellent 'high'toast,^ of which 
1 was taking over a canister. Well, to make this foolish old story 
short, the captain said my lady was welcome to his cabin, and then 
we put her in, and, I can toll you, she slept all the time like a child. 
It was only a little hutch of a place, tied down to the deck — not a 
word of a lie m it— and th.ere she was very snug ! for there was a 
little window through which I looked now ^d again. A perfect 
gentleman as ever 1 met. 

“ Then, when we got ashore towards morning, I declare my old 
heart was glad to see the Frenchified look of the place, and the 
fishermen just the same, and the John Darms as fierce as ever, and 
llie custom-house fellows rummaging our trunks in the old style. 
Egad ! they liadu’t forgot the old style either. For I picked a soft- 
looking fellow to give my passport and keys to,, just letting a two- 
franc piece be mixed up with the keys, and he took off his hat, and 
gave tlje passport to a superior officer in large spectacles, who called 
out as if giving the word of command ; * Let Mouseer le Capitaine 
and his iiiecc pass out.’ I declare I blushed ; for she would put 
Unit title into the passport, though, if the commander-in-chief 
heard of it, he’d cull me over the coals. Then another gentlemanly 
fellow said, ‘ This way, Mouseer le Capitaine ! ’ and opened a wicket. 
And egad ! you should have seen us walking out, and all the fellers 
making way. Tlicu my lad — the two-frank lad — uncommonly know- 
ing he was— got us a cab, and said he’d have our baggage up at the‘ 
hotel before us, which he hadn't though, nor for two hours after. 
Eut it was all one, for we were in no hurry. 

1 wi^h you had seen the breakfast they gave us at the Hotel 
Dongletair. And we were as hungry as hunters, I can tell you. 
Wine, and everything tip-top, and dirt-cheap for such a place^ and 
the landlord like a nobleman in Lis manners. Every time we met 
on the stairs, it was a deep bow, bats off to the ground, and 
' Mouseer le Capitaine ! ’ though I declare to you 1 was getting 
ashamed of myself for ^oiiig on such false pretences. Ah ! the 
French, Tillotson, are a fine people ! They take such trouble. Then, 
w hen it came to be time for the train, we paid our bill, and went off 
ill style, lu the carriage up we met with a uipe civil military-looking 
fellow, with -a handsome beard and moustache, middle-aged rather, 
and he was so pleasant to talk to — to listen to rather ; and when he 
got out at the station to get some refreshment, I thouyU I never saw 
so fine a figure of a man. !Not at all unlike the Duke of York, 
the commaiiaer-iii-cliief. He lent us his English papers and his books 
and told us all his. travels in Australia, Ameiica, and the North 
Pole. Quite a tip-top, superior man ! You’d have been delig^ited 
listening to him. He had only just landed, he told us, at Hawer, 
and— would you believe it i’— was going down to Nice also ! Thero 
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vr 9 a ^ood luck. But 1 must stop, for hero I am at the foot of the 
pa^, and the Mov-traveller is to write you a lon^ letter herself, 
and put this iirWth it. But 1 shall write you again in a couple of 
days. 

“jBelicTe me, my dear Tillotson, 

** Yours to command, 

«Tho3£as Diajcond, 

“ Lieut. Royal Vet. Battalion.** 


Mr. Tillotson read ttiis letter with great delight and interest. It 
brought relief to his mind also. “Well, she is enjoying herself,” he 
said, ^^and mil enjoy herself vet more. She was pining to get 
uway, I suppose. Well, it is aU for the best.” Then the negoti- 
ation came in, and some one had him by the button-hole, and in a 
corner, and his thoughts were taken far away. Thus days went by, 
and a week, and three weeks, and, strange to say, no. letter came 
from abroad, and the negotiation stood still. Until suddenly one 
morning, as the board was sitting gloomily, and arguing the worst, 
Mr. Tiiiotson's serrant came for him, and said that a gentleman was 
waiting in liis study. It was an emissary. The coquettish oi^ce had 
come to surrender, to yield herself to the Foncier for better 
for worse, until death, or the Winding-up Act, should them part. 

It was a glorious victory. There was jubilee at the Foncier. On 
Mr. Tillotson’s head fell all the glory. It was his work, and he 
uimself was a little elated. In a day or two, the necessary formal 
keps had been token, and four of the *stucco men and plasterers 
were busy entwining the names of the newly-wedded omces in a 
true-lovers* knot on the front of the building. It was now 

“the united GENEEAL FONCIEE and LONDON LOAN COMPANY.” 

The rejected office was supposed to be tearing its hair and grind- 
ing its teeth inside one of its own safes. 

On one of these happy nights the servant brought in another 
letter to Mr. Tillotson. It had the Nice postmark. He opened it, 
being in good spirits, with excellent anticipation. It was from the 
Captain again at great length, with a few cold lines from Mrs. 
Tiilotoon. 


“ Maiaon-Maray, Nice. 

“ My DEA& Tillotson— Here we are by the sea, in this cosy pLice, 
in uncommonly nice lodgings, and, I must say, as reasonable as ever I 
set foot in. We have been here only two nays, and the weather is 
very good, and the houses fine enough m their way ; but coming after 
Paris, you know I Well, even Paris, you know, didn’t seem quite 
thp «{une as it used to be^ somehow. They were pulling the whole 
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place dowtii and, do you know, Tillotson, 1 missed tke old lanes and 
the ramshackle (marters where I and Colonel Carney used to walk, 
looking for a caliy to dine. But, maybe, it’s old Tom himself that’s 
changed. 

“ We thought a fortnight was long enough, and we saw every- 
thing — theatres, operas, and all — and, above all, the little gardens 
in the Chons Eleasy, where "you went inside a railing and took a 
chair, and had your cognac, and as fine a creature as you’d ask to 
sec came out and sang, and not a halfpenny to pay. Indeed, I 
never met such civil people. 

“My travelling gentleman put up at our hotel, and nothing could 
exceed his attention and kindness to me especially. 1 used to cab 
it, you may be sure, but sometimes the fellow-traveller would like to 
walk, and see the people on the Boolvars, and I was glad enough 
to get his arm. I wish you heard him talk, Tillotson. lt*s as fine, 
every bit, us a book, and so instructive ! And I was so glad for 
her sake, for, you know, it took oil' her thoughts, for she was always, 
always lookmg out for you. ‘Nunkey,* she was always saying, 

‘ d’ye think he’ll come over by to-night’s boat ? * or, ‘ 1 wisli 
to God, unukey, he’d come ! What on the face of the earth keeps 
him I I am wretched and miserable witliout his company, nuukey ! ’ 
In fact 1 can’t tell you half wliut she said — no, nor a quarter. I 
^iveyou my honour and word this is all true, every word of it.* By 
tlie way, we saw the new opera, the first night loo, the finest thing 
I ever heard in the whole course of my life. Drums aud truinpetSf 
and cvcrytliiiig, and a woman with a voice that would have 
asloiiislied you, all slie went through ! 1 never heard anything like 

the runs and quaver* she did. Aud a very (luc woman, too ; though 
of course, there’s no place like Baris for line w^omen. 

“When we were going away and settling with Mr. Meuricc him- 
self, f as clegant-niauiieicd a man as you’d ask to meet in Hyde 
Bark, I found that our travelling friend u as going too, W'liicli, be- 
tween you aud nic, I Mas uncommonly glad of. Bor to liear the 
pa of ilicni talk M'as really line, aud to hear him on the gold mines, 
and how he had to shool the fclloM' — ])iit by all accounts he Mas a 
regular scoundrel, and serve, him right— uho just cut the bridle of 
the leading horse. And he certainly might have got olT scot free, 
and our friend witliin an ace of having to begin Ibc world again from 
the post, when, as 1 say, he cauglifc liim, gelling out his firelock just 
iu time. But you should hear him tell the story himself. 

“ They tell me it M'as an uncommoiiJy fine country all the way 

* May we not suspect that lliisM us oiicuf oui* Captain's sinless falsclioodii, 
wriUen for the best of purposes V 

tThis was the manager, whom our Captain always addressed as 
“Mr. Meurice," but whose name was Floury, who spoke English admn'ably, 
and liud many conversations W'ilh ihc Captain at his glass bureau. 
Meurico himself, as the reader w oil knows, has been dead many years. 
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down, and you could sec them making the wine, and the women, the 
creatures 1 wlHi their backs bent double, groping and stubblhig 
under the bushes. Between you and me, I never dozed so much in 
iny life, for the sun was uncommon strong, and the carriages very 
close. But, egad ! the^ had plenty of talk between them, and kept 
it up in line style, till we got to the champagne station, as 1 call it, 
an(k we had half a bottle for, *pon my word, a couple of fnincs, I 
believe. How it pays the creatures, 1 don’t know. And, 1 declare, 
the fellow-traveller wHs quite in spirits, as the pair laughed and 
talked.” 

Mr. Tillotson looked off the page a moment at this passage. “ 1 
tliought it would be this way,” he said a little bitterly. It was 
only one of the many mistakes.” 

“ "You can’t imagine ” (went on the Captain) ” of what use he has 
been to us. Looked about, and got us these nice lodgings, did 
everything in tlie nicest and most gentlemanly way, and, 1 declare 
to you, Tillotson, 1 could hardly get him to come and take his little 
bit of dinner with us. I can tell you, there arc all sorts of tip-top 
people here ; and though they talk of sonic fine women, they’re not 
licalthy-looking, you know, the creatures ! and they tell me suffering 
a great deal. Fellow-traveller plucking up a great deal, and enjoy- 
ing it all. And really the people are so civil in calling and leaving 
their cards, that it is hard to put them off. Sir Thomas llumbold 
and Laby llumbold were hero yesterday — quite the tip-top people of 
. the place— and have asked us to a little party to-night, Jfigad! it 
was hicky 1 brought my dress coat and satin stock ! il^d Sir Thomas 
says he recollects perfectly meeting General SLortall in Paris. He 
is ill parliament, and quite friendly, and asked mo for some of the 
Irish snuff. Lucky 1 brought a canister.” 

Thus the Captain prattled on for another page or two. Some one 
came in and interrupted Mr. Tillotson, so be could not read any 
more then. That evening he took it up again, and found that the 
next portion was written a week later. It was still on the theme of 
Sir Thomas Rumbold and their pleasant party, which was quite 
" tip top.” Sir Thomas had taken in “ the fellow-traveller to supper, 
and, indeed, they paid me such attention. Sir Thomas is quite the 
gentleman, and not at all the ‘ high-up ’ sort of man you would 
think. And our friend the traveller, I find, is everywhere, and no- 
Ihiug, I give you my word and credit, can exceed his kindness and 
attention to our little girl. All we want — ehe particular Ig — is to 
have you over hero to sluu’c in what’s going on. My dear fellow, 
try and come, if it’s only for a fortnight. The doctor here is a very 
clever man, and he says her chest ‘must be looked to,’ but he will 
makb her all right in a couple of months.” 

Then came a cold postscript from the little lady herself. Mr. 
Tillotson again smiled a bitter smile. “ Her liberty is what she 
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has been plniiig for ! Now she is free ! And this dear> simple^ 
noble heart, he trusts her I” Then the absorbing j^oiness and iU 
details came mshing iHi and swept him away with it. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE POOH POOLISH LITTLE THING. 

Thbeb weeks more went by. The Captain was still a steady 
correspondent. They had dined with Sir Thomas Rumbold, those 

tip-top ** people, and the mayor, “ now as like Alderman Harty, 
of Cirencester, as one private ever w’as to another,” had asked 
them all to a grand ball. “To which,” said the Captam, “I hope 
wo shall not go. Egad ! 1 do indeed. The fact is, our little 
woman has been going out a little too mucit, and the doctor came to 
me the other day to say it would be as well she did not. 

“Poor child! it would be hard to disappoint her, for her little 
heart is set upon it. And do you know, Tillotson, 1 think she is 
rather Jed by the travelliu" gentleman we picked up on the road.< 
Nothing can be more civil and obliging, and he is always with us 
and most attentive. So I think if you were to write her a little 
lecture, you know, and tell her she must keep herself close, and 
take care of herself, and not go to pai'ties, *'it would do a vast deal 
of good.” 

Mr. Tillotson smiled as he read this, and he did sit down and 
write a kind, gentle expostulation in the terms the Captain pro- 
posed, warning her against the harsh w inter, and beggmg of her to 

f ive up those proposed balls and parties. “ Of course,” he said, as 
e sealed it, “ she will think I have some aim or view in this matter. 
But it is a duty, nevertheless.” 

A fortnight passed away again. The mayor, who was so like 
“ Alderman Harty, of Cirencester,” had given his ball, and it had 
been long since forgotten, being more than a week old. Others 
had been given; for, as is w3l known, none are so "gay” as 
invalids, and Consumption goes round in the valse with rleurisy. 
Some went even from the supper-room to the grave. Eor deaths 
are very sudden ; and there are apparent recoveries and W'ondcrful 
healthy bloom on the cheeks ; but all the while life is kept in hut 
by a thin airy net growing Hucr and finer every hour, w'hich Sud- 
denly bursts at a second’s notice. Still the survivors dance on, and 
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say that Nice is a wonderfully “ restoring ” place, and that they are 
mending evei^day and getting quite strong. 

Again cam^he familiu bandwriting of the Captain. But it was 
in a more constrsuned and laborious style. The sense of boyish 
and unbounded enjoyment had perhaps begun tp.wear off. 'The 
old officer was sighing for the good English life^ to which he had 
been accustomed. It might do very well for a time, perhaps. He 
seehied to hesitate and be embarrassed as he wrote : 

** The fellow-travellgr is not as 'well as we could wish. But she 
is full of spirits. The fact is, my dear Tillotson, we had to go to 
that ball ; the mayor himself came the very day itself to ask us, 
and one couldn’t well refuse, you know, *It was a very rough 
night, and the ice an inch thick upon the ground — ^it made my 
old bones ache, — and our poor little girl they made her go, and 
when we were going away 1 went to get the carriage, leaving her 
at the door with our travelling friend, and only a thin rag of a 
cloak about her. T couldn’t find the carriage — you know what an 
old Bolshero I am to send out on such a chase — and when we got 
home she was shivering like an aspen-leaf. I declare to God I 
could cut my own right hand off, Tillotson. I am a stupid blunder- 
ing old fogic that ought to be put up in a hospital. It was all my 
fault from beginning to end, and that stupid old mayor’s who forced 
Jjcr out ; for when she your letter, I do think she had given it 
all up. The doctor says it will be notliing in the end, * may,’ says 
he, ‘ doosemong — doosemong,’ and that* wc must shut her up in a 
month or two. Which, between you and me and the post, I am 
not sorry for, as it will do her good. Our travelling friend calls 
every day, but I am rather stiff and dry to him, as I think it w'as a 
great deal his doing. Now, my dear fellow, do you think you could 
manage to get rid of the business for a time, and just take a race 
over licre 't 11 would set us all right, and put us 011 our legs again. 
Try, now. 

“ Don’t be in the least alarmed, it is only her cough is a little 
strong, and keeps her aw’ake at nights a little. For Doctor 
Dclorncy, or Delaliorncy— it sounds like that~is a wonderful man, 
and 1 do think could make a barking dog sleep. 

Again came another letter from the Captain : 

“ The fcllow'-travcller is much better, my dear Tillotson ; and, do 
you know, 1 think you must set me down as little less than an old 
woman, for all I have been writing to you. Egad ! I believe I am 
getting an old woman — sometimes, at least. But the foreign 
doctor, Delahowney — egad ! I never can get his name* — beats 
every thing. We had a doctor in our regiment, wlio, they said, 

* A^out the time the Captain was at Nice there was a Doctor Delaunay 
eqjoying much English practice* 
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could cure n broken walking-stick ; but, my dear fellow, Delaboruey 
beats every one of them out and out. ^ 

“ Talking of out and out, why can’t you come out P The fact is, 
Tm not equal to the work, or, my dear boy, I’m not the fellow for 
it. Tm ashamed really to be seen at tlieso fine parties, an old 
broken-down fogie like me, stumping in on my old shank by the 
side of a fine fresh young woman. My dear boy, the liusband is 
tlic proper man ; a fine handsome fellow like yourself should be 
with his wife, and leave the ledgers. I w;sh to (Jod you heard 
Doctor Dclahoriiey on that ; as good as any parson born and bred 
lie says he has known numbers of fine young fellows cut short in 
that way, and he says, for a man who has overworked himself and 
wants to get colour back into his cheeks, there is no place at 
all even to touch Nice. And I must say he did it as nicely as any 
lord duke, and bade me give you his compliments. And not 
health, my dear boy, but it’s the regular thing; every girl Jierc has 
her husband with' her, and not a shambling old boy like Tom, who’s 
but a poor makeshift after all.*' And to tell you the plain honest 
truth, iriy dear fellow, the place is full of young mounscers, gentle- 
manly fellows enough, but as wild scamps as you ever heard of in 
the course of your life. Last week, a fellow called the Markcy do 
Sasbeyvous Bomethiiig, went off with a fine tip-top woman, a noble 
groundier of a creature, and, egad ! when the husband said some- 
thing to him, he had him out in two Imurs, and shot him as dead as 
a mbhit. And, my dear boy, the droll thing is, all the women arc 
dancing with liim. 

Our travelling gentleman is very friendly indeed, but I think 
comes a little too often to the house, and, egad, don’t take a liiiit, 
you know. ]3ut then our little woman seems to be amused with his 
company. I belong to an old generation, you know, my dear 
Tillotso'n, when the fogies had tlicir day, so [ am not up to every 
thing that goes on ; so I suppose every thing is all right. But, my 
dear boy, the way to make every thing nice, and smooth, and tidy, 
and, as Doctor Delaho'rney says, would put you on your two Icyo 
again, is to come out yourself at once” 

IMr. Tillotsoii saw behind all this directly. “ The old mistake,” 
ho said to himself, bitterly. “Boor Captain, he lets out the truth 
at once. She is now in lier element. This was the freedom she 
was ))ining for.” Mr. Tillotson went off hurriedly to his board at 
once. 

“ You have boon working very hard, Tillotson,” said Mr. 
Bowater. “I hope not over-doing it. We must take care here” 

♦The reader will sec that our Captain is struggling by all sorts cir- 
cuitous routes to reach some point, which he is too delicate to make for 
directly. 
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and he tapped his forehead. “To be sure you must go. it is a 
little inconvenient, no doubt ; bat we’ll work for you. Just wind 
up within the Stext two or three days, so as to leave all clear.” And 
Mr. Tillotson set to work eagerly to get all clear, and fixed ihe 
third day from thence as the day of his departure. Poor little 
soul,” he said. “ It seems a sad mistake, but she must not 
suffer for folly. It is a duty for mq.” He sat up late that night 
and •yet later the next night. With great labour he had nearly 
got through his task ; and then the- secretary came in with yet 
more, and asked, “ Surely, now, did a day make so much difference ? 
And, after all, couldn’t he put on the steam when he had once 
started P ” 

At last a free man, and with a little light luggage hastily put to- 
gether, ho set off by night, and by a dark night; with that “put- 
ting on the steam ” allinicd to by Mr. Smiles, he need only be two 
nights on the road. Down they would swoop to Dover, as rapidly 
swoop across to Calais, and tlicn “tear” wildly through the 
Prench country, and as the night gathered in its dark draperies 
slowly, and the morning broke, the pleasant objects of a new land, 
the liolds, the costumes, the men and women, w'ould gradually open 
on the traveller. Por him it was a gloomy night, and a cold one in 
thought as ill temperature. He took no account of the time, and 
it was with a little surprise that he found that they liad stopped in 
Iho large blazing station at Dover, and heard that he was to descend 
Jicrc and go on board. IJc got down mechanically, 
t There was a groat crowd and bustle. It was now found to be a 
wild raging night, and passengers as they stood at the door and 
looked out down towards the port, shrank back a little ; the wind 
was w'hislliug, and seemed to bring w'itli it a flavour of the sea. 
Some thought it better not to “ go on,” and turned to ihe great 
hotel close by. M r. Tillotson, careless about such a thing, prepared 
to go down straight to the port. 

Put another packet had just conic in, bringing with it a miserable 
foretaste of what was in store for those who W'erc going 011 the sea 
now. Here was the miserable, battered, cruelly-used herd of pas- 
sengers staggering up, without strength or life, net and shrivelled, 
but still thankful to be on land once more. Some with faces all 

washed out,” and ghastly with sea-suflerings, came blindly and 
wildly into the blazing station, and Mr. Tillotson felt a little pity 
for such miserable beings. And suddenly, as he was waiting to let 
the stream pass him by and let him out, a figure in a cloak which 
had a very high stiff collar, with a thin white face peering out, 
came limping past him, and said hall to himself, half aloud, “1 
wonder where thin takes us to, my dear ? ” Por there was a lady 
behind him, and only one lady, and in that blaze of gas-light Mr. 
Tillofson saw slie was in deep new black. Li a second he had 
known all ! And the good Captam, after a natural start, had hU 
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liand in both of his own, with an ejaculation of comfort and pit j 
that seemed to be drawn from the bottom of his hes^^^. 

God help us all, Tillotson I The poor, poor little thing ! I de- 
clare m 7 old heart is broken ! 


CHAPTER VII. 

TUB captain’s story. 

Apter this blow, a hopeless gloom settled down on Mr. Tillot- 
son, He shut himself up dismally. He would see no one. If 
there were clouds over his hitherto wretched existence, his life now 
had become lost ii-retrievably in the blackest night. Mr. Bowater 
deplored his absence from tlie bank, or rather his lack of interest 
in its concerns. ** One of our best men,” he said, “ when he chose 
to exert himself ! ” 

The old feeling had now taken the shape of remorse. " It wm 
my doing,” he saidj again and again ; ” all my doing. I have this^.. 
now on my wretched soul, toi^h ihat ofher” And in this state, which 
was not, after all, grief after her who was departed, he continued 
for several weeks. 

No one took this state of things to heart so much as the Captain. 
This trial had, indeed, painfully distressed him ; his hue old Roman 
features seemed to grow sharper every day, and his eyes to get a 
more wistful “ peering ” expression. lie made many weary journeys 
to his friend’s house, who would see him, however, but seldom. At 
these interviews he tried all the common forms of consolation, 
tliougli, to say tlic truth, the Captain was but an indifferent hand 
where artful solace was required. He himself was, indeed,^ ” cut to 
Die heart,” as he often said, by the loss of his “little girl,” and 
after telling his friend that “ he vowed to God it was the greatest 
fully in the world, and surely what was the bom use of it? and 
that if there was any sense in the thing, well and good, and what 
was it but what we must all come to ? ” the Captain himself would 
break down, and declare that he was only “ an old hag, fit there 
and then for carrying out and covering up under the sod.” 

Of many evenings, therefore, afterwards, when the interval of 
many evenings had passed by from that night, the Captain sat with 
his mend, and told iiim little details of that dismal departui'e. “ 1 
shall reproach myself till 1 go to my grave,” said the brave old 
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officer* hopelessly. ** 1 have no more sense in my head than that 
old bru$h-han(V^ and it’ll he ^the same till I’m laid in mv stupid old 
coffin. But, Tiaotson, my hoy» 1 hadn’t the heart to refuse her any 
thing. You recollect her little ways.” 

The old hopeless gloom had settled, down on Mr. Tillotson’s 
heart. '‘You talk,” be said, almost passionately, self-reproach, 
my dear uncle. You! But what 01 m! I, thatvw so cold and 
heartless, and failed in my duty / Poor little soul 1 And I used 
to say that she could not understand me/ 1 should have gone 
with her, and been with her, and not given her up for this wretmied, 
paltry, miserable money-getting! I have this on my soul now, 
and, I tell you, I am sick and weary, and longing for it ail to end.” 

“No, no, don’t say that,” saii the Captain, alarmed. “Now 
don’t — don’t. No one could have behaved more handsomely or 
more delicately, and she owned it, poor little soul ! But, you know, 
she was a child, after all, and had a little of the wt^s 61 children, 
and she couldn’t help it, God knows. It wasn’t her mult.” 

“ You are right,” said Mr. Tillotson, bitterly, and walking up 
and down the room. “ I have tins on my soul to add to the rest. 
1 tell you, 1 am a wretched, miserable, guilty being, and deserve any 
chastisement whief} 1 begin to hope will fall on me.” 

Tliough the Captain was now a little familiar with these hursts, 
still they alarmed him. “Now, now,” he would say in expostula- 
tion, “ Don’t, now, my dear fellow ! You know yourself how my 
heart was in that little cliild, and 1 don’t think I ever got such a 
Swald as on that night. But still it couldn’t be helped, and I don’t 
believe there was a cleverer doctor in the universe than that 
Doctor Delahorney ; and you know, Tillotson,” added the Captain, 
humbly, “ if it was God’s will ” 

“ 1 know,” said he softly, “you are right. But who did it ? Ah ! 
you can’t deny it ! No. My neglect, my cold sense of duty, froze 
up her heart. I should have gone to her, been with her, broken 
through all that folly, and fondled her like a child. Time would 
have done every tbin^; time would have made us forget every 
thing ; and time would have taught us much. But ;I should have 
my wretched pride and my miserable brooding over my pet sorrows, 
and now 1 have something genuine to feed on for the rest of my 
days.” , 

“ Now this is folly, Tillotson,” said the Captain, nervously, “ and 
I tell you again, put the whole tiling out of your head. Indeed, the 
poor nttle sonl brought it on herself, as 1 have told you again and 
again. And she was a giddy little creature, and d’ye know, 
Tillotson,” added the Captain, wistfully, “during those last few 
weeks something s.eemed to come over her, and even to me she 

f ot venr positive and determined — quite a change, you know — and 
coultui’t make it out ; and, d’ye know, after puzzling this old head 
of mine, I put it all to the account of that travelling fellow 
13 
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we picked up on the road. At last I blundered on it '^'for a 
won«r ! ” a* ‘ 

Mr. Tillotson stopped short. “ What ! ** he said, **T<hat gcutlemait 
you were alwavs praising P ” 

"Ah! there*8 Tom all over for you,” said the Captain, shah in" 
his head sadly ; "he’d pick up any one with a good coat on his back 
out of the street. I ought to have known better— indeed I ought, 
an old fogie like me. But you know he was so book-learned; and 
could talk so finely, and so long. Why, he*d have a page out before 
you or I could manage a sentence, so that it wasn’t surprising he got a 
sort of influence over her.” 

" Influence over her P ” repeated Mr. Tillotson, mechanically. 

The Captain bad not his eye on his friend at that moment, and 
went on eager to explain. 

" Exactly ! The very thing. You know the way young things 
look up to your tip-top clever fellows, and you know slic was very 
young, Tillotson ; and there are very few children’s heads can bear 
complimenting and that sort of thing, and this fellow was somehow 
always coming and going and hanging about the place, and whisper- 
ing and colloqumng^ and I thought it was a pity, you know, Tillot- 
son, as she was ill, to SiW any thing. But I give you my honour and 
credit, after I had heard some of those stories about him—” 

" Stories P So there were stories ? ” 

" Ah ! you may well say that,” the Captain answered despond- 
ingly. " A nice old fool, Tom, to take charge of a young creature. 
Before God, I couldn’t help it. But I tell you, as soon as 1 sav 
the chap ho was, I was putting pen to paper to get you over at 
once. Then camo that sudden thing 1 Ana, Tillotson, I do believe, 
I never told you this before — that he was a thorough rascal.” 

Mr, Tillotson again started, " And you never told me all this ? ” 
he said, reproachfully. " But you meant it for the best.” 

“ Indeed I did,” said the Captain. " And I tell it you now, not 
to let it be pressing too much on your spirits ; for you had ncitlier 
hand nor part in it. Indeed, I have long had it on my mind to 
tell you of it. My dear fellow, you have notliing to charge your- 
self with. The poor little soul, she was giddy and childisli, and 
could uot help it. It was natural she should be said aud led by 
him; for he was an uncommonly fine and dashing and insiuuat- 
iiig fellow as you’d ask to see. And indeed, she wasn’t accouut- 
abJe.” 

Mr. Tillotson looked at him strangely. 

"What does all this mean ? ” he said. "Tell me about it fully. 
It is right I should know.” 

"Well, then, my dear friend,” said the Captain, sadly, "not a 
word of this should have passed my lips, but that I see you wast- 
ing yourself away in this state. We have our duty to the living- as 
ww as to the dead, as every parson will tell you. My dear friend. 
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tlie poor little i^iddy soul, slio gave mo a deal of worry and anxiety ; 
and siie was 9^ foolish — without a bit of harm in her, mind — that 
that blackguard (and the Captain grew savage all of a sudden) 
" took advantage of it. I found out nis ^me afterwards, and the 
secret of all liis civility and attentions; and Tom, like an old Bolshero 
as he always was and Over will be, so long as he goes on his old lame 
leg,*jBwallowed it all. 

“ Yes ; and I heard that he was showing a letter of hers to some 
of his friends — a low mean trick that no Englishman — I declare to 
God when I heard that^ Tillotson, I lost all patience with him, and 
1 sent Captain Peters, an old Ninety-fourth man, now on half-pay, 
with my card, to tell him he was a low scoundrel, aud Petera was 
iiist the man to give him my very words. And he told him so; 
but then, Sir, begad, he showed the cloven hoof. He did! Talking* 

about meeting an old mini ” said the Captain, “ what did he 

mean ? I was young enough to face him, or any coward like hii^ 
— and so Peters told him, with great presence .of mind. Ana 
then, egad ! lie dropped his tone. Pd have put my ball into him 
- as true as 1 would liave done twenty years ago. I suppose he 
ihouglit I was some old cripple fit for a hospital, the sneaking im- 
postor ! But Peters gave him his mind, and was near making it per* 
soiial, too ; aud I’ll never forget it to Peters.” 

“But, my dear friend,” said Mr. Tillotson, “you surely did 
not ” 

^ “No,” said the Captain, sadly, “he saved us that trouble. 

Prters went home and liad his Joe Mantpns all ready oiled, in the 
kindest and most friendly manner ; and, indeed, God forgive me, I 
was lliinkiug of it with great satisfaction, for we had only buried 
the poor litue soul the day before ; and I’d have had him in front 
of my bari’cl with great comfort, when ho trumped up a story, Sir, 
about a telegraph message, aud bis old mother or grandmother 
dying. Then, Sir, I saw what the fellow was. Catch an English 
gentleman doing tliat ! Why, Sir, he’d have let his mother or his 
grandmother die fifty limes over before he’d disgrace himself in that 
way. Not that I didn’t like my mother. God forbid.” 

“But she — tell me about her,” said Mr. Tillotson. “Is it 
certain—” 

The Captain shook his head. “ Best let it be as it is,” ho said. 
“It wouldn’t comfort you to hear. Indeed, God forgive me for 
saying any thing about it. But it’s all for your good. I can’t see 
a line feuow wasting himself away in that style, and not say a 
word. From what 1 saw, my dear boy, and knew and found out, I 
think you have done well enough. There’s reason in every thing. 
God forgive my old heart for saying a Word against the poor thing ; 
but indeed it’s^right you should know. Aud now there^s the whole 
truth for you, neither more nor less, aud not <a word of lie in it ; and 
1 mean it for the bes^, telling you — before Heaven, 1 do ! ” 

13—2 
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Mr. Tillotson took his hand silently, and wrung it. “Indeed I 
know that/^ he said. “Well, so there it aU ends tligi.” 

“ To be sure,” said the Captain, almost gaily \ “ and that’s right. 
After all, my dear Tillotson, it’s only the poor girls— God help\m 
— ^that have time for moping. Why, look at yon. A fine dashing 
handsome fellow, with the world before you, and plenty of bridns (I 
wish old Tom had a little cosner of your head,) and by-and-by all 
this will pass by. Care killed many a cat, my dear boy, and did no 
good after all.” 

“ We must only try,” said his friend. “1 am a bad hand at any 
thing like strength of mind or exertion.” 

“Tut, tut ! ” said the Captain, repeating his old “common form” 
of consolation. “ Is it a fine well-made fellow like you ? Why, 
who knows,” said the Captain, wistfully and in a sort of reverie, 
“ but we may see you witli a regular family yet growing up about 
youP And why not? Wc weren’t all made to be moping like 
prisoners in a jail. And I tell you what, my dear friend, look at me ! 
Look at that foolish old Bolshero Tom, stuck in the mud like an 
old mUe-stone, stopping the road in every body’s way. Often and 
often my old father — God rest his soul — said it to me. ‘ Tom,’ says 
he, * you’ll be sorry for it when yon come to my age.’ And so I 
was, faith.” 

Then the Captain fell oiF in talk about the last moments of her 
whom he callea his " little girl.” Several times his friend inter- 
rupted him, taking snulF savagely, and nsing his handkerchief. 

“ 1 am no better than an old woman, and should be sent to the 
poor-house. God forgive me, for an old numskull, that might live 
a hundred years more and never get sense. To think 1 hami’t the 
wit to manage a child like that ! BQt it came on so very sudden, 
Tillotson ; even Miss Diamond and the maid, tlusy didn’t think any 
thing was coming,” added the Captain, after a pause. “ Poor little 
soul— poor little soul ! She’s an angel, maybe, now,” he said, with 
a wistful air of doubt. 

Mechanically the other repeated the words aft6r him : 

“Poor, poor little soul ! And did she say any tlung — ^give you 
any message to me, you know? I dare say,” he adefed, bitterly, 
“ sh6 spoke of me— fcrgare me, perhaps, for my desertion of her. 
I should have been with her, indeed ! ” 

“ No, no, no ! ” said the Captain, eagerly. “ On my word and 
credit, no ! * She was speaking of you every minute — wait, she did 
tell me something to tell you, and 1 was in an ace of forgetting it. 
Bosthoon for ever ! Yes, about the lawsuit trial.” 

“ Oh, that was it ! ” said he, absently. 

“Yes, she was very particular about it. Yes, let ms see the 
exact words now. You were,” added the Captain, slowly, re- 
solutely, and by degrees — “ you were to go on with the trial . She 
begged you’d fight it while there was a shot in the locker : and if 
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jon 9 ot the day— see me now, Tillotson P— you were to take 
care of poor Miss Diamond with it^set her up comfortably, and 
Martha, addeK the Captain, checkin^' off on his fingers, ** and a 
hospital— something abont a hospital for orphans, rll think of it 
all to-night in my bed. But you were to fight it while there was a 
shot left — ^that was her dying wish. Says she to me, poor child, 
' Nuukey,' says she, * as 1 did not get what I thought Td get,* says 
sh(^‘ 1 may as well have the purchase-money bade again, and do 
what 1 like with it.' What d^ye think she meant, Tillotson F May- 
be she was wandering. * But those.were the words, for I got them 
by heart.** 

“ No,*’ said he, with a sigh, “ she was in her senses indeed. I 
understand them perfectly, and her wishes shall be carried out to 
the letter.*’ 

At this moment the servant brought in letters, just come by post. 
Mr. Tillotson looked at them mechanically. “ The bank,” he said, 
half bitterly, “ They want me back again, I suppose P ” 

“Then again,” said the Captain, eagerly, “that might be the 
salvation of you. 1 wish I had been bred to business when I was 
young.** 

Mr. Tillotson was reading his letters, and gave a little start. 
“ Poor Bowatcr,*/ he said, “ gone too ! Death seems to be ooming 
in where — ^now— ^ven into banks.** 
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BOOK THE POUBTHr 


CHAPTER 1. 

A VISIT niOM MK. TILNET. 

Moke than six months had passed away since that evening. Mr. 
Tillotsou had gone back with an enforced ardour to the con- 
cerns of his bank, and had begun to find in it^ if not a fascina- 
tion, at least a distraction. The death of Mr.'Bowater, M.P., 
our “esteemed and valued chairman,” had left a “void in our 
council almost impossible to fill,” so at least said the company’s 
report, couched in terms of deep financial affliction. However, 
whcji the day of tlie half-yearly meeting came round, which it 
did in a few mouths, the sorrowing council and officers prepared 
with great alacrity to rt*])lace the loss they had sustained, and 
there scemeito ne a private impression abroad tliat the new 
substitute fd(j.the lamented chief would be a better man. “ V\'c 
want new Wood,” said the secretary to director A. B. “Poor 
old Bowatcr talked a little too much,” said A. B. to C. I). 
“ There was more wind in him than sense,” said another ou the 
board. This seemed a little inconsistent witli the sorrowing report. 
But when the day of election came round it was determined, accord- 
ing to the secretary’s phrase, to “ run Tillotson ” for the place. This 
might seem a curious selection, for he was indifferent and languid, 
and only lately had begun to take interest in the concern ; but he 
had many recommendations. He hud a great deal of money in the 
concern; he was a gentleman by birth and connection, wdiich, 
strange to say, seemed to have an extraordinary charm for such as 
had neither; and lastly, he had a “ first-class head,” could “see 
into a granite wall,” &c. The secretary even quoted some last 
words of “ poor old Bowatcr when near his end,” when that fmancier 
was babbling away of his green fields, Eoncier stock, and the Plata 
securities, in reference to the management of that Bhootan business. 
« The Duke of Wellington could not have done it better than Tillot- 
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son/^was the odd form of praise he used. When the day of meeting 
came round, glorious dividend” of eigUeen and a cent, 

was waiting fw the shareholders, being actually three per cent, more 
than was anticipated ; so that, being in a sort of monetary rapture, 
the company knew not how to show their gratitude to their intelli- 
gent directory except by adopting every proposal they made. Mr. 
Tillotson faintly protested. But, as the Caj^ain. said, ** it would be 
th^^making of him,” and a blessing sent by Providence, and he could 
not well resist the pressure put upJon him. And thus Henry Tillot- 
son. Esq., became chafrman of the United Eoncicr Credit Company. 

It was found by this time that the premises of the Foncier were 
hardly magnificent enough for its prosperity. A .wine-merchant, 
next door, had been in difficulties, and with great sagacity the secre- 
tary had come to his aid with liberality, taking a mortgage on the 
premises to “ secure the company.” In course of time, the wine- 
merchant having “ arranged ” with his creditors once or twice, and 
received all the indulgence paid to failing trade, finally collapsed, and 
it became open to the Foncier to secure these desirable premises for 
a mere song — i.e. some twenty-five thousand pounds. Some said 
that scheming company was always lucky ; others said — a dissatis- 
fied shareholder, perhaps — that everybody seemed to think they 
could have a pull ” at the bank. It was agreed, however, that it 
a song. In a very short time "middle-age” Jenkinson was 
called in again ; that architect had submitted some gorgeous plans 
based on the designs of the Louvre, and very soon — without suspension 
» of business — the workmen were busy, and the scaffoldings were 
erected, and cream-laid stone, loamy as bnde-cake sugar, was 
being piled up, and the new banking palace soon grew towards 
completion. In such daring schemes, to say nothing of " pushing 
on trade,” Mr. Tillotson of uecessity was forced to take interest, 
and thus gradually he was being drawn back into things of com- 
mon life. At his own house at home he lived a solitary and de- 
jected life — sitting alone through the long evenings. He had but 
few servants in his “fine” house, and among them tliat Martha 
Malcolm, w'ho had not left liim. That strange gaunt woman had 
returned home from her mistress’s death-bed more gaunt,* more 
silent, more gloomy, and perhaps more blunt and disrespectful 
than before — things of wliicli Mr. Tillotson took no notice, and 
which, perhaps, were more in tone with his state of mind, and 
when encouraged to send her away, said she was a good faithful 
creature. Miss Diamond remained with the Captain, keeping house 
jfor him, reading for him sometimes in the evening, busy with a 
monotonous round of work. But Mr. Tillotson she rarely saw, and 
never sought ; and it seemed, indeed, udien she met him, as though 
she shrank a little, looking at him with a curious suspicious look. 
Though very often she came to see Martha Malcolm when h£ was 
away at the bank ; and the two women sat together in the parlour 
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iDf hcmn, and perhaps talked over the little girl'* they so loved, 
and .who was gone from them, But it was known that later she was 
to go away to France, and mve herself up to a religions life. 

One of those days when the chairman was thus away at his bank, 
with all the papers about a new loan to the Plata Hallway — a con 
ccru supposed to be getting into rather failing health — before him, a 
card was brought in—** Mit-iTiLNEY.** There were other cards of 
that gentleman up at Mr. Tillbtson’s house, for he had called \ery 
often, and periodically, too, but without success. Mr. Tillotson was 
generally at his bank, as he might have known ; or Mr. Tilney had 
the misfortune to &id the door opened to him by Martha Malcolm, 
who confronted him, adhering to the door like an Assyrian figure, 
and gazing out with the impassibility of such images. She was as 
unyielding as if she were oT stone, and, in truth, rather appalled 
Mr. Tilney, who retired in some confusion. This morning, however, 
when Mr. Tillotson looked half mechanically at the card that was 
put into his hand, soft memories seemed to rise from it, like a scent 
from a **box of opened flowers;*’ and with the scent came also 
dreamy pictures, and a feeling of peace, and by-and-by one of happi- 
ness. The name seemed like a dream. Association, as we know, 
does so much, and that so mysteriously ; and he recalled then — 
oddly, too — ^another card of Mr. Tilncy’s, which he had found on his 
table long, long before, down at the cathedral town, and on which 
was written in pencil, ** Don’t forget us at seven.” He put aside 
the Plata Railway papers, and sent down for his friend. 

Mr. Tilney came in with alacrity, but with a face composed to ^ 
grief. But he was greatly changed*; neat and clean as ever in his 
dress, though old-fashioned, and perhaps old, too : yet still there 
were signs of wear and tear. The tall straight back was beginning 
to bend, and something about the collar seemed to suggest tighten- 
ing and bracings to keep together what would otherwise have spread 
and gone wild. Above all, since that night, there had come a soft 
** fishy” stare into his eyes, and at limes a stilfaess round the edges 
of his lips, and, possibly, a little tremble in his hands. 

He was really glad to see his friend. “My dear Tillotson,” he 
said, taking the other’s hand into both of his, ** 1 am so glad to see 
you. I need not tell you how I felt with you ; how we all felt with 
you.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Mr. Tillotson, hastily ; ** I know that. I have 
had my troubles since we met last. They come to us all pretty 
impartially.” 

He said this w^iihout seeing that Mr. Tilney winced a little. 

“ I believe so,” said be. “ But you know, my dear friend, wbat 
the clergy tell us. Not later than last Sunday, at the Chapel Royal, 
Sir (1 never miss), 1 heard Dr. McCayenne say, that whom the Lord 
loved He took care to scourge with a red-hot rod of iron. ^Fine 
unage. No, it wasn’t last Sunday; let me see. Brindley, the 
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buhop, I think ; ’* and in some donbt, Mr. Tilney paused altogether, 
to settle the qjj^tter inside bis own brain. 

" I hope they are all well with you P *' said Mr. Tillotson, chang- 
ing the subject. Mrs. Tilney, and Miss AuJgasta, and *’ 

“Perfectly^ quite well, thank you, much obliged to you; T shall 
take care to mention your kind inquiries.*’ (Mr. Titoey always fell 
into these formalities even in the instance of old friends, when he 
hadmot seen them for some time.) Thanks to Providence, who keens 
od' the wind from even^the poor lambs, Sir, th^ are doing very well, 
^bough by the way, nd; I had quite forgot.. Poor Ada;*’ 

Mr. Tillotson started. Nothing -has happened her ? She is 
not"*"’ —* * 

Mr. Tilney shook his head gloomily, “ We went through a great 
deal with his poor child. Doctor after doctor. Sir. Had *cm ail in, 
one after the other.** 

“ 1 never heard,** said Mr. Tillotson, passionately — “ never. They 
never told me. I ha^^e been shut up here. 1 know nothing of 
what goes on in the world. But tell me ; she is well now P ” 

“ Well,** said Mr. Tilney, plaintively ; “ we may call her well ; 
but you may conceive the time we had of it. Doctor after doctor, I 
assure you, and the very best — Sir John Bellman. A brougham and 
a pair of horses always at the door. Shut up my&elf in the study. 
But I declare' to the Almighty Providence — which blows down every 
leaf, and every blade of grass, and every single sparrow on the 
house-top — that I don*t grudge it. Por she*s a true noble girl, Sii, 
oaiid was true to me when I wanted it. * I may say Jack Tilney, Sir, 
would have had a head-stone over him now but for her. God bless her ! 
and you too, TUlotson. We all went through enough that night.** 
“And what was the cause of all this?** asked Mr. Tillotson 
eagerly. “ By the way, I am very thoughtless, and think of nothing. 
This, i know, is your lunch-time ; ** and he rang the bell. 

“Oh, now — come now,** said Mr. Tilney in feeble protest, “this 
is always the way. We are doing very well as we are. i really beg — 

Why, now P Well, 1*11 lell you about it.*' (Biscuits, and a rich 

and creamy Scotch cake, and sherry, had appeared with the rapidity 
of pantomime feast). “ You recollect a man that used to be with us 
a good deal, in and out, you know, up stairs, down stairs, and in my 

lady's what d’ye call it ? ** 

“Boss — Mr. Ross. Perfectly.** 

“ Ah, to be sure. Well, there it w^as, you sec. The up and down 
state of things, now this way, now that, liad a good deal to do with 
it. (You follow me, don't you P) I'm afraid, a bad fellow at bottom, 
with some fine impulses, yes, Tillotson, some fine impulses; not 
radically bad 

“ But how P ’* said Mr. Tillotson, hesitating. 

“ Well, this how,” said Mr, Tilney. “ Since he went away——** 
" Why, has he gone ? ** , 
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“ Oh, God bless me, yes ; to be sure,” said Mr. Tilney. Re- 
cently at Gibraltar, you know, with his regiment, thi^ Buns. Pine 
corps as ever you saw. I knew some of ’em long ago, when Lord 
Bob Hervey (they used to call him ‘ Kettle Blower,’ about which a 
long story, Sir) and a lot more were in it. It’s gone to the bad now, 
I believe.” 

” And so he has left the country P ” said Mr. Tillotson. 

“ And as you may conceive, TiUotson, the worst accounts. Got 
among the Jews out there. Glad enough these rogues to discount 
any rotten stick of a chance he may huvef Tiiougli, my dear friend 
1 siiould hardly speak of it before you. And it’s very hard between 
the two, you one 

“Don’t mind,” said Mr. Tillotson ; “it’s sure to be his. When 
my poor wife was alive, I always considered it a little hobby of licrs. 
Now, of course, I can say little, except, indeed, that sire had some 
last wishes in reference to it, so 1 must go on with it, though merely 
for that reason.” 

“Ah ! to be sure,” said Mr. Tilney. “We heard from him only 
two days ago. The strangest letter, 1 declare, Tillotson. I think 
he’s a little wrong here^ you know. The idea of a man getting into 
a fury on paper, and with a pen in his hand. Wants money,” added 
Mr.^ Tilney, taking out the letter ; “ and really, now, after his be- 
haviour, if I were to tell you the story, Tillotson, it would make 
your hair stand up straight with horror. A family that matured him, 
talotson, and even fed him, I may say ; it was very shocking.” 

“Indeed, 1 can make no excuse for him,” said Mr. Tillotson. 
“ Indeed, I do not understand him. To me he has some unaccount- 
able antipathy. God knows, 1 never did anything to him.” 

“Precisely ; and what I have always said. No one could behave 
handsomer ; 1 must say that for 3 '^ou. Now,^tet read that, and see 
what you think of it, lie knows well enou^ we have nothing to 
spare, and yet 

Mr. Tillotson, strangely taking an interest in everything that in- 
directly even concernca that family, read eagerly ; 

lltiiRcks, Gibraltar.” 

(It began abruptly, and was addressed to Ada Millwood). 

“ I wish you would try and answer my letters, or get them to 
answer them, more regularly. It puts double the trouble on me, to 
be wTiting the same twice over ; so try and be careful, will you, this 

“ 1 suppose you arc all going on in the sam^pd round, Mrs. T. 
trying hard with' the lishing nets {she'W understand me), to get them 
tound the legs of some unlucky poor devil of a soldier, who some 
way walks off in the end — and well for him too. He doesn’fc know 
the loss he has had in Augusta and her sister — fine domestic crea- 
tures, w'ell suited for ordcriug diuilbr and bringing up children. 
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Mrs. T. has trained them well ; and when she lies down for the last 
time (whieh, df coarse, I hope is a long while off) she will be able to 
say to herself, 'Well done, thou good and faithful,* &c. (you know 
the rest of it, being a good girl and properly brought up). 

" That reminds me of the amiable and penile Tillotson. So he is 
alone again in the wide world ! But I give you notice, don*t let 
liim^be winning to me about his loneljTstate, broken-hearted, and all 
that. I sha*u*t listen to a single word. I am glad now it has all 
come to him, and for a reason that you won’t suspect. I am glad there 

no woman in the matter, so we can have done with maudlin. If 
you were to write four crossed pages every mail, and whine at me 
again and again in every hue, it would be no good. ‘Think of his 
sorrow,* ‘ your own dclieacy at such a moment.* At such a moment ! 
Exactly — such a moment is mst the one I would clioose. You’d see 
how they’d hunt him in the llousc of Lords ; and 1 hope to Heaven 
He’ll have the pluck to go there, and that his infernal old bank will 
not break about his ears until this is over ; and if it does. I’d almost 
lend him the money to go on. And I’d advise you, my delicate 
young girl, to give over trying on the nun and the sweet intercessor, 
for I shall just do the opposite. 

“ Perhaps you pray for him every morning in your prayers. 

“ And now tiiat our sad and mournful friend is a widower, yo« 
know, you ought to go and pray with him. 

“ I wonder I give myself the bother of vuiting all this stuff. I 
0 . don’t care one curse. ‘How shocking! * old Mrs. T, will say ; and 
tlie two unsuccessful spinsters. ‘ Such ribaldry, mamma ! * But if 
Ciij)tain Skyrocket said it, wouldn’t it be ‘so funny! * and so ‘shock- 
ing ! * but in quite another sense. So 1 say again, I don’t care one 
curse what any one of the lot thinks. But I shall always take my 
own way, and do ju^.^s I like, and not be dictated to by sneaks, male 
or female. 

“Perhaps you’d like to have a little news about myself ? With 
all my heart. 1 am very much in wmnt of cash ; so please have it made 
out for me. It’s infernal the \vay they harass and persecute me. 
Won’t lei me keep my liead above water ; hunting me like a rat. I 
jleclarc to you, at times I wish to Heaven 1 wm a rat, and could "o 
and make for some hole under the shore, where I could never he 
heard of again. It’s a shame and a disgrace that a man like me, 
with a fine fortune coining to him, and as good as his own, and 
secured to him by two courts, should be hunted and worried like a 
cur dog by an i^rnal troop of Moors and Jews. Tell them, do, to 
make me out money. You can manage it yourself. You can 
whine somebody out of it. If you don’t, by Heaven ! I’ll come 
over and do it myself. 

“i can tell you, they treat me well here ; better than in your in- 
fernal England. The old governor and his vile have me at their 
place every second day, and old Shortall, who has a daughter too, 
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is precious civil. So you see, there are Mrs, Tilneys eveiy vWiere. 
I wish you saw tne governor’s daughter, a very pretty thing, 
not one of your potwolloping girls — a nice creature — portable, tliat 
you could put up in your hatbox. Of course they have heard of my 
coming propertv ; but she is very fond of me, and shows it, by 
Heavens. She has ten thousand from the old gov., and, if I chose, 
I could have her to-morrow, and if 1 choose, 1 shall. You talk of 
‘ delicacy ’ and whining bilious fellows ; but I can tell you, she*did 
as delicate a thing last week — that 1 might have starved and rotted 
before any one in England would have thought of doin^. She knew 
I wanted money, poor little darling. However, it’s a long story. 

“ Now v^ork yourself and try and do some good. Life don’t consist 
in looking angelic, recollect. You can work it out somewhere, if 
you choose. There is a mail a couple of days after you get this.” 

Such was the extraordinary letter read by Mr. Tillotson, which 
seemed to be one written by a madman, or at least after the influence 
of drink. And yet ho felt no indignation at the contemptuous men- 
tion of himself : ne rather understood and pitied. “ He is harassed 
and persecuted,” he said to his friend, “ and hardly knows what he 
writes.” Another feeling too was nresent to him, and covered the 
whole letter, as it were, w'ith a clouu of gold. The picture of that 
gentle girl, suffering, persecuted by the worldlings among whom she 
was compelled to live, with no sympathy for her sickness. 

“ Thai\ a pretty epistle for a gentleman to write,” said Mr. Tilney, 
tranquilly — ” a man brought up at a college in the way he should go 
— that his days might be loug. And all. Sir, addressed to a poor 
helpless girl, that has not a friend upon thin wide earth,” added he, 
motioning mournfully with a very full glass of sherry, as if it were 
the wide planet to wdiich he alluded, that cannot give him back his 
own— or — or— call him out, and that has a peck of troubles of her 
own upon her hands.” 

Again Mr. Tillotson became eagerly interested. “Not serious 
ones, surelvP” 

” bepends, depends,” sard Mr. Tilney, shaking. “ It all comes 
from nature. Slui\ sensitive, highly tip-top sensitive. The girls and 
Mrs. T. tiy us all very mucin lietweeu you and me they don’t quite 
take to her, you know ; in fact,” added Mr. Tilney, with startling 
suddenness, “ make her life a perfect hell upon earth.” 

The other started. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Tilney, now in hopeless gloom, “ it comes to us 
all, peasant and bar’net, steward and peer o* the realm. The great 
Creator distributes it all much of a much. I begin to sigh for quiet 
and a nook of my own. They arc always in a racket at home, 
struggling after tliis and that. And with the old luck, Tillatson. 
There’s young McKerchier on now — a low young Scotch fellow in a 
regiment ) father makes the Kidderminster things, 1 believe. Ba« 
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Mrs. T. says that’s all right now. Money, ^oulinow, is the thing 
now, not bloo^ahd breeding, as it was in my day. And yet 1 think 
the fellow is TOing to play them a trick. Mark my words, he will. 
1 am very glad to see you ; indeed, 1 ^m. 1 am getting old and 
tired, Tillotson. * Did you ever feel that ? — as if you could never 
rest yourself enough. Just drop in on us when you have time ; it 
will be a charity. Out at Kensington, ^u know. , Better leave you 
a ckrd. There 1 God Almighty, ip ms infinite mercy, bless and 
protect you, and reward you.*^ . 


CHAPTER II. 

IiIGUT AND HAPPINESS. 

That visit seemed to let in a thin ray of sunlight into the bank. 
Mr. Tillotson was eager to have done with his work, to get home and 
think. Then came back on him a hundred questions which he 
should have asked and might have learned. What was this illness ? 
Was it gone altogether ? And what was this mysterious relation 
to that nalf-frantic Ross ? things which Mr. Tilney would have 
•been glad to relate at length, and which he had been too stupid not 
to ask. 

And yet some instinct — a reluctance to taking up the old coil — 
kept him from going near the place. Every day he had a fresh 
struggle, aud every* nay it seemed better to liim not to thaw the old 
insensibility to human interests, which when dissolved seemed only 
destined to bring misery on him. At last, one Sunday evening, a 
day when he used to take long straggling wanderings outside of 
town into lonely fields where buUdiug had not yet begun, he w’ent 
towards the oid-fashioned part of Hampton, gradually advancing 
further and further until he came to the old-fashioned lane in which 
he knew Mr. Tilney’s house was. Here were the old dampish- 
looking villas, where" the persons of quality who wished to be near 
the court lived, and the mothers of maids of honoqr, the right hon- 
oiHables, who walked in the gardens, and for whom the cheerful old 
red brick of Queen Anne’s day made a warm background. One of 
these ancient tenements Mr. Tilney, prompted by a natural sympathy, 
had chosen, having gone back, as he himself said, “like the hare. 
Sir,” to the old scenes. It was c^led “ The Recess,” was very 
small and damp-looking, was surrounded by a high wall, and had an 
old pile green gate, with green wooden rails, through which “The 
Recess ” could be seen. He got it very cheap and found great 
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ciomfort in tlie old associations it brought back, and in walking fit 
the palace gardens close by, and in also repeating t4at he had com© 
bpk there “ like the hare, Sir.” But it must be said that his family 
did not at all share in this romantic view ; and Mrs. Tilney, when she 
heard the allusion, often contemptuously coupled with it the bow of 
the violin, making the strange combination of “ Hare fiddlestick ! 
cocking us downhere, in this wretched, battered old place, that any 
gentleman would be ashamed to be seen in.” 

Alas ! a series of disappointments, that arose out of successes that 
seemed assured, had sharpened Mrs. Tilney *s voice, and had luttej-Jv 
made her speak, when she was at all excited, as if she were calling 
to Mr. Tilney from the top of the house. That poor gentleinaii — to 
say the truth, in very poor health indeed, and, as his friends said 
often, much “shaken” by that seizure— had not the attention paid 
to him \yhicli his years and almost infirmities seemed to require. 
His family, eagerly pursuing their own schemes, always much 
pressed for time, being engaged with gentlemen, who had com( 5 , or 
were to come, and whose life thus became disorderly and irregular, 
could not reasonably be expected to give up much time to an old- 
fashioned man of the world, who, as Mrs. Tilney had often instructed 
her children, was “a positive disadvantage ” to them. “ You might 
as well; now,” she said, “ have that old walking-stick at the head of 
a family, for all the good ho is. Having performed this Sunday 
evening’s ofliccj the ladies set forth in a sort of procession for the 
nearest place of worsliip. Where also, Mr. McKerchicr was to be 
discovered, of wliom there were hopes that he would return home hi 
the family procession. 

Mr. Tillotson soon found out the laue and the wallcd-iu garden 
with the green wooden gate. It was wide open now, for the ladies, 
a little careless or abstracted, had forgotten to close it. Wide open, 
too, was the hall door and the windows, and the house had a sort of 
uninhabited air. raint sounds of bells in the distance wafting to- 
wards him, hinted to him that all, of coui’se, were out at devotion. 
Some way these bells brought back to him another Sunday down at 
the cathedral, and the soft image of St. Cecilia, as he recollected her, 
kneeling and praying. It was with a strange flutter that he stood 
there looking into the little garden, and something then impelled him 
to go in and ask about the family, especially as he might now do so 
with all security, for he seemed to see through and through the 
house. 

He walked in softly ; his footsteps were not heard. He pulled at 
a rusted old bell, which the maids of honour, perhaps, had often 
pulled at ; but it came out nearly half a foot before he could make it 
sound. After a long interval, an untidy maid, who had succeeded 
in getting on some part of her dress as she came up tlji*; back 
stairs, and had thus been obliged to defer polishing her tace till she 
Was in the presence of the stranger, made her appearance. They 
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mrere All away at cliurchi but would be bock iu lialf-an-Lour or so, 
with the gentl^cn. 

“Yes.” 

And with a skb, Mr. Tiilotson half took out his card, but put it 
back again, in defiance of warm expostulation; for the maid had found 
that iu such cases she was exposed to much persecution for mis- 
apprehending, or totally forgetting, or, in certain cases, not taking 
care to secure the names of “ gentlemen who called.” 

lie walked away, sauly ; and as he got to the green gate, looked 
back once more at the house. The windows, it has been said, were 
all open back and front, and now, in the parlour he saw what he had 
not noticed before — a white figure on lier knees. It seemed like a 
cloud. The maid had gone down again. Ue stopped, and, with a 
strange flutter, walked softly back ; something seemed to draw him 
in. lie could not see face or outline very distinctly, but a strange 
spell was on him, and seemed to reveal all. Now he heard, for his 
hearing was quick at the same moment, something like sounds of 
weeping ; andf, without pausing to think, he entered the hall, opened 
the door softly, and there saw Ada Millwood on her knees, witn her 
face down on a chair, weeping or praying. 

“ Oh,” she said, for she did not iook up, “ let me go. I must go — 
any where ; no matter where, i can bear it no longer ! ” 

lie did not answer. Then she looked up, started to her feet, and 
stood gazing at him. Then he saw a strange change in her. Her 
•iace had grown very pule and a little thin, her eyes, yet softer, 
traces of severe sickness and wearing anxiety, and yet with it all a 
greater beauty and spirituaiily. 

“ Oh, Miss Millwood,” he said sadly, and advancing to her, “ what 
docs all this mean ? ” 

At this vision, not seen now for so long, the coldness and blank- 
ness in Mr. Tillotson’s heart thawed away in a moment, and that 
stem resolution with which, as he fancied, he had cucnisted his heart 
finally and for ever, crumbled through and gave way. 

“I understand,” he went on. “They have told me. 1 know 
what all this means. Oh, forgive mo ; but it seems as though 1 
had been sent here to hear whal you are praying for, and to aid y ou.” 

She was now recovered from her confusion, and put out her hand. 
She spoke in the old soft voice, which seemed to play on his very 
nerves with a sort of music almost divine. Every second it was 
drawing him away from the old icy regions. 

“Do not mind me,” she said with a smile. “Women are not 
trained to suffer. 1 have been ill, very ill, and have grown querulous. 
When 1 am quite restored to my old strength, I shml be able to go 
on ill giy old way again.” 

He shook his head, and spoke almost passionately. 

*‘Hat you should not. This eternd self-sacrifice is not required. 
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We are not ioU to go ou day after day, month after month, year 
after year, to consign ourselves to a living death, sufigring for those 
who care not how we sufler* No, no, dear Miss Millwood, let your 
friends— let me come to aid you. Let this little ray of light fall upon 
my cold blank existence, grown even more hopeless since I saw you, 
since that night when it was my happiness to oe of some poor com- 
fort. Though I should not mention it 

Her face lit up. . 

“Never shall 1 forget it! Never! Youi\ nobleness, your kind- 
ness, your goodness and self-sacridce. 1 have thought of it since, 
again and again, and in my own troubles, sickness, and some trials, 
contemptible, indeed, near yours, it has comforted me to think that 
you— understood me ** 

Mr. Tillotsoii paused a moment, and then said, calmly, “But we 
must look to the future now. Consult me as you did then. If you 
only knew how happy these things make me. Forgive me if I speak 
plainly ; but this may not go on. 1 can guess — may say 1 know 
— how matters stand with you here. do not understand you — 
cannot understand you.” 

She shook her head. “No,” slie said, “it is a mere foolish im- 
patience. I shall school myself in time. You discovered,” sim 
added, “what should have been a secret. It is an old story now. 
No ; far better that I should go on and bear everything.” 

TSiere was a pause. “ And Ross,” said Mr. Tillotson, abruptly. 
“ How is it with him P He, 1 believe, is away,” 

“ Yes,” she answered ; “ in Gibraltar.” 

“I can understand tbe sort of interest you still have in him. I 
dare say, with all his wildness and ungovernable temper, there is 
much good below P ” 

“ No,” she answered, with eyes tliat flashed a little. “ I thought 
so once j but we know him now as I fear be is— cold and hardened. 
That dreadful time which you recollect, we had sent to him, and 
he knew it all, what was coming, and afterwards what /lad come, 
and yet he sent us back such a cruel letter. From that night I 
gave him up for ever.” 

“Forever!” repeated Mr. Tillotson, eagerly and passionately, 
“ Then, oh, then here is one chance more opening to me of heaven 
and of happiness. You say there is no release for you; that you 
must go on and suffer. TTien 1 tell you, no, no 1 There is release 
open to you, a poor, halting release, but, such as it is, better a thou- 
sand times than this miserable life. If I dare speak now, as you 
spoke on that night ; if I may go ou and say what would, miglit 
free you P ” 

A strange look, half of wonder, half of pain, came into her face, 
and she did not answer. The cloud came back into his. 

“Ah! I see ! ” Ire answered. “The old blunder. No matter, I 
am long past such shame as that ” 
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But then an eager glowing flash seemed to chase away that flrst 
expression of h^ * <*No indeed/^ she said, in a voice exquisitely 
tender. 1 am the same now as 1 was then on l^at night. What 
1 said* then 1 say now; and if you care for me as you did at St. Alans, 
if I could have any share, as you once told me. in bringing back 
light and' happiness to your life, in changing uie current of your 
{ days, in domg anything to serve you^ with mv life, then 1 am 
! here ready, and speak to you as I did on the nignt I came to you 
/from St. Alans.” 

even rapture, was crowding into his face, . “j^e these 
dreams P ” he said, in a voice that almost trembled. ” This happi- 
ness is not for me. No, no ; you are thinking of a promise--^and 
Ross 

I Again her eyes flashed. ” We have done with him. He has 
done with us. For years T pitied him ; thought that there was good 
•underneath. Now he ha^ shown us what he is — ^heartless, vindictive, 

, cruel.” 

“But,” said Mr. Tillotson, sadly, ^do you not care for him still, 
— and most naturally ? Even 1, whom I know he hates for some 
reason, can feel nothing against him ; you were brought up with him, 
you have an interest in him, and—” 

■ I “ No,” she answered, gravely. “ I can show you my heart, and 
litis as I have told you.” 

“Then it is true, and no dream,” he said, in a sort of rapture; 
“and I am to learn to live,«after ail. Dearest Miss Millwood, then 
If once more go to you os I did on that night, and at this hour 
ask you to be my guardian angel, and raise me up from that dreadful 
depth of misery in which all my days ** 

The devout eyes looked up to heaven. Her hand was laid softly * 
in his, the gentle voice seemed to chime like a bell. 

“As I tmd you,” she said, “from that night, whatever you asked, 
or wished even, it would be* my joy, my pride, my wish, my delight 
to carry out ! ” 

A little cloud of doubt and hesitation came into his face, — ^he 
paused — but he took her baud. At this crisis they beard a step. 
They heard Mr. Tilney’s voice outside in the garden : 

“ Tillotson here ? God Almighty bless me! Where ? When did 
he come P Bring him iii.” And with numerous questions he led 
the wav mt .0 the drawing-room. 

Mr. Tillotson only waited a moment ; he was eager to be gone. 

“ But my dear friend,” said Mr. Tilney, faintly, “dinner— a joint — 
want to speak to you.” But Mr. Tillotson took Jiis leave very 
hastily. “ Then ril go with you a bit of the way,” said Mr. Tilney. 

Mr. Tillotson was glad of this. On that bit .of the way he 
hurriec^y told liim what had happened, which had the effect ot 
making the other stop short in the middle of the road and say : 

“God bless him!’^ with singular fervour. “Well, well; after 
14 
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thatf I don’t know what to say — but, after all, it is for the best. 
Aud may Provideuce, in His iimnite bounty, look down on you this 
night, and direct you in the true course ! Amen. S& be it, in sccula 
seculorum, my dear boy.” And having thus solemnly invoked a 
blessing on the business, he seemed to think he had done his part. 

Mr. Tillotson walking on air, with a thrill and a sense of un- 
bounded hs^piness pervading him, his friend could not keep up with 

'id' 


schemes with a fluency and excitement hitherto unknown. 

“I shall begin to live now. Heavens, '‘what a change4 Only 
yesterday I could have given up life with indiflerence, now I cling' tu 
it ! It IS too much happiness for me ; and to you indirectly 1 owe 
much of it. You must Jet me help you now. You have indeed 
claims on me, now 1 am of yours. Wc shall find the means, depend 
on it.” 


“My goodness 1” said Mr. Tilncy, overpowered by this kindness. 
“ No, no ; you must not think of it. Good gracious, to think that 
we get up m the morning-—” And quite in a tumult of gratitude, 
he left this reflection unmiished and uncertain in its meaning. 

Long they talked over the details. “ And that poor lloss, too ; 
we shall talk of him. You said he was goinff to marry out there. 
I shall never rest until wc are all happy — ail, all.” 

He walked upon air. lie had begun to breathe — to feel. The 
only pang he felt was, that so many years had passed by fruitlessly. 
Still there was yet time to live. Long, long after, Ids eyes wan- 
dered back to that evening and to that 'scene, which seemed to lip 
under a soft halo of calm golden light ; by far the happiest evening 
in Mr. Tillotson’s life. lie could hardly realise it ; the whole Lad 
seemed so distantly improbable. He had gone down with the idea 
that even the bare possibility of the sight of that almost divine 
imago would sootlie his dismal temper. 

“I look upon it as a great blessing, too, indeed,” said Mr. Tilncy. 
“ The Almighty is very good to me ; and as for Ada, she is as good 
as gold, every bit — perhaps,” added Mr. Tilney, reflecting, “ miicli 
better. 1 give her to a good and virtuous man, who will moke her 
happy and contented, and 1 can feel that I have discharged ipy duty 
by her, that — as we all know well, Tillotson, and have been told 
over and over again from the pulpit — that our days may be long in 
the land.” Suddenly clianging from this perversion of a scriptural 
promise, Mr. Tilney said, with alacrity, " Look here, mail in this 
morning ; the beauty and regularity of that company is surprising — 
the F. and O., as they call it. Every thing has its appointed times 
and seasons, and unless they observed regularity and punctuality, 
Tillotson, why, you know, they might as well — as well blow up. 
Where would* wc all be ? A letter from our friend at Gibraltar, who, 
1 will say, take him for all iu all, has the knack of coming' down 
straight on his legs wherever you put him. There’s the new gov- 
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emoT* Sir Henry Herons, K.C.B. — Shortall sent home— -has put him 
on his staff first go off. And, my dear fellow, governors, vou 
know, are like other people, and wilt have daughters — ehP” Mr. 
Tilney’s eyes assumed a deep simificance, “ Now, can we blame 
him P I mways saM the fellow anew how to do for himself. Set 
him down in the Windward Islands, or the Archipelago, or on that 
little cage, the Book’s Monument, or any where youM name, he’d 
do.* He is all in all with the governor and his daughter — a girl of 
engaging person. Sir, ^ and, I believe, a very fine provision. But 
. the cdhnection, you know — connection is money — and the Herons 
afb cousins of the Despensers, and that's the way. Wait, I have my 
glasses here ; I’ll just read you a bit of it. Where is it P” And he 
read ; “ ‘ Louisa is a pretty name, is it wit ? I’m beginning to think 
so. Others arc beginning to think Boss a prettier one than Herons. 
To tell you the truth, I am getting tired of being a vagabond, and 
want to settle, and when you have a fine splendid girl — a true 
thumper, you know — with money, and her father a governor, I 
begin to get shaken. I’m going to think it over to-night. They 
are dying to have me — the girl, of course, and the parent. I sup- 
pose, because of my prospects. He was always asking me about it, 
and told me that he had a letter from a very well-known lawyer, 
who says every body is agreed that I am secure. So as soon as wo 

scut that white livered—ahem I and Mr. Tilney began 

coughing in some embarrassment. Speaking of his attorney, I 
suppose. Then, ho goes on, * It is very likely I shall screw myself 
•up to the point.’” 

A smile passed over Mr. Tillotson’s face. “I am very glad to 
hear this,” he said ; ” and, shall 1 confess it ? for more selfish reasons 
than you suppose. Since I saw you last, 1 have been a little troubled 
on his account, for he really had some claim here; but really it 
does seem as if this idea had been suggested by Brovidence—every 
thmg, I believe, turns out for the best in the end.” 

“No doubt, Tillotson,” said his friend. “But between you 
and me, I had my misgivings. He is such a wild nmd devil, as I 
may call him, that there was no knowing how he would liave taken 
it. By this time he knows all, and 1 net you,” added Mr. Tilney, 
smiling, “a couple of glasses of crusted old port, ten years m 
bottle, Sir, that at this moment there is a little case of those silver 
what-d’ye-call-’ems — filigree earrings, brooch, stomacher, a7id comb 
— on its way to England, as a little wedding present ; something 
Moorish — a rich shawl. He has good impulses, say what you like.” 

Delightful Sunday evening ! As he walked along by the tranquil 
common, and the little old-i’ashioncd houses, and the disorderly and 
roccoco patches of brick, and saw the alder-trees, and the charming 
sweep ot park and plaisaunce not yet ravaged by the spoilers who 
come*wLtli their sickly jaundiced-looking bricks and plaster, it 
became to his eyes a sort of sweet innocent rural retirement 
14—2 
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tiyerflpwiitf with a pastoral innocence and unsophistication, like 
some lovely Swiss valley out of the traveller's heat. rHow charming 
was the sun, the voice of nature, and the beauty of tlungs never 
noticed before ! 

These were, indeed, (he happiest days in Mr. Tillotson's life. 
He lived and moved as in a dream. The earth had uow-bom charms 
■ for him. Every day he was <«at at the pastoral little village, and 
there he met Ada’s tranquil face; not, indeed, overjoyed, nor 
reflecting back his open unconcealed rapture, but full of ^ calm 
content and gentle gratitude and hope. Her ** sisters ” had alwq^ 
said that they enMed Ada’s wonderful impassiveness ; and one often 
said, if the sky rained diamond bracelets, she would not stoop to 
pick them up. « 

Sumptuous thm^, however, as costly arrived, not indeed from the 
sky. The young ladies, too, who at first seemed to be aggrieved 
by any marriage taking place within a circuit of so many miles about 
them, , were conciliated by presents almost as sumptuous. So 
was Mrs. Tiluey, who accepted her oflering languidly. Often the 
whole party c^e into town for on opera, a dinner, or a play — a 
kind of little festival. These things were all new to Mr. Tillotson, 
and he listened first with curiosity, then with wonder and interest. 
But a greater feast to him was the pure face of Ada, as it rested 
on her hand, turned towards the far-ofl* stage, and its faint outlines, 
with the old devout absorbed expression, as the grand sounds 
and the swell of orchestra and chorus mounted towards her. No 
one like her appreciated that gorgeous combination of voices, 
instruments, scenery, lights, flowers, passion, tragedy, comedy, 
story, poetry,’ beautiful women, fine men, grace and motion, 
which make up the wonderful ensemble of The Ofeba! Cer- 
tainly the happiest days of his life, even the dull routine of business, 
were gilded over. It was even noticed that, from the new clieer- 
fulncss always found there now, his face had almost altered. There 
Tcre jokes at the offilce in explanation. “ Don’t you know he is to 
be married ? Fellows always look that way before** &c. 

And thus more than a mouth more passed away. A day had 
been fixed, chiefly by Mr. Tilncy’s agency, who seemed (o think 
the whole burden of the affair was on him, and had to be carried 
through by him. He would arrive very hot and eager at the bank, 
at all hours, and ask for a private interview with his friend. We 
are gettix^ on,” he would say, ” very fairly, I am beginning to see 
my way, Tillotson— clearing the ground for you by degrees. You 
must give us time, you know; not push us too fast.” Though 
what tlie ground was, and what w^as cleared from it, it would be 
hard to say. But the Captain, with less officious zeal, was of 
infinitely more profit. “Don’t tire yourself,” he would say,, “my 
dear boy. Leave it to old Tom. 1 hke pottering about in this way 
and doing little jobs. It amuses me.” And the Captain, who had 
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singnllur arts for ne^tiatio^ and who« in fact, by his 'sweetness 
of maimer, ha^ half his business done oefore he opened it, limped 
from this place to that, from this tradesman to that,' sat on a chair, 
and had long pleasant conversation with ** as nice and gentlemanly 
a fellow as you would ask to see in your own ^awing«room/* And 
in this way he saved his friend all trouble. 

Every day, too, as the interval shortened, the change in Mr. 
Tilh)tson was more marked. He seemed to grow brighter and 
happier every hour. With the CAptain lie often sat for hours of 
nights, and to him ue confided all his hopes and speculations. 
Ir was now come to only two nights before marriage, and 
towards eleven o’clock the Captain was rising to go, and saying 
he must stump it ” home, adding, aa^he put on his large coat 
with the collars, that “good people were getting scarcer every 
day.*’ Though, “ as for that matter, Tom wouldn’t be over-missed.” 

Mr. Tillotson laughed, as he had begun to do lately. “ My dear 
Captain,” ho said, “no one would be so mueh missed. At this 
moment X cannot say what a comfort your kind words and assist- 
ance have brought me. I can’t be grateful enough. Miss you ! ” 

“ Nonsense ! ” said the Captain. “ I don’t befieve you, Sir. Get 
along. You, with a beautiful young woman iu your head, fresh, and 
fair, and young, and talking of missing an old shandradan like me. 
Well, 1 think we have nothing more to do or think of. Eveiy 
thing’s plain sailing now, my dear boy. So don’t trouble your 
mind, and sleep sound. And if only, Messrs. Boswell and tilunt 
% send me home my new and true-blue frock-coat, superfine doubled 
milled, extra finished — those were the very terms — if they only 
let me have it in time, as they promised, I'll do. 1 was only 
measured this morning, and it U hard on them, the creatures ; but 
this old head is beginning to forget. Egad ! now I remember, 1 
saw your friend Tilney this morning. I just cot a mutton-chop for 
him, well done, and he said he never tasted a oetier bit. So good- 
natured of him. (But I must say for Biddy she can turn out a chop 
like no other woman.) Well, he siiys they’re all talking of young 
Boss’s good luck, and that it’s a deuced good thing for him. 
And he told me to tell you,” added the Captain, searching his 
memory anxiously, so as to give the exact purport of his message. 
“ Yes, that there was a mail due to-day or to-morrow, when he had 
a letter which he would send you.” 

“ I am so glad,” said Mr. Tillotson, with deep gratitude ; “ for, 
to tell you the truth, that was the only misciving 1 had. I thought 
he had a sort of attachment for her ^ through, which he would 
not admit even to himself. 1 took this idea into my head ; 1 don’t 
know why. And, my dear Capt^, it troubled me for a time \ for, 
with all ms faults, you know—” 

“ A’s turned out now as snugly and comfortably as if it was 
bespoke,” said the Captain, with great enjoyment. “And do you 
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know« now that it’s all past and 1 had mj own misgivings. 
Those violent young fellows, you know, full of blood— But, thank 
God, we have 'got shut’ of all that. Good-night, God bless 
you.” 

And away "stumped” the Captain, full of happiness, smiling to 
himself as he went along, and now as pleased, he would have said, 
" as if he had got a hundi‘ed-pound note into his hand.” lie wQuld 
have said that, naming such a gift as a sort of standard, though 
such a present would have given him veryt* little pleasure, unless 
to give it away. _ 0 ^ 

And thus tliro^h the London sti*eets, in a pleasant complacency 
to all men of good will on earth, the Captain had a slow but pleasant 
walk home that night. ' 


CHAPTEE III. 

THE captain’s VISITOK. 

It had now come to be the day before Mr. Tillotson’s marriage. ' 
That day had glided on to the evening and to the night. It was 
about mne o’cmck. 

On this night the Cantain’s thoughts were taken up by an opera- 
tion in winch he delighted. His moderator lamp, in whose 
mechanical arrangements he felt pride, had gone astray. Not, 
indeed]; from his handling, for his touch was as gentle and tender as 
a woman’s, but from a new housemaid who had over-wound the 
machinery. The Captain had wondered at the disorder; with 
his specs on had pryed into its very bowels, but could make nothing of 
it. At last, not without a prospect of enjoyment, he had fixed this 
night for a thorough overhauling of the lamp, was determined to 
make a regular "job ” of it, and had got out his tool-box. There 
was nothing on his mind ; for, punctually at the hour fixed, the 
tailors had sent home the " shoepcriinc ” blue frock-coat, and it was 
lying sprawling over an arm-chair, with its sleeves stretching out 
like a coat in drink. 

The tabic had been cleared, the lamp was laid out for operation. 
The Captain’s tool-box, his hies, little hammer, small saw, and the 
like, were all disposed "haudy;” and the Captain himself^ in a 
faded flowered dressing-gown, which clung in very close to his 
knees, was walking about nearly ready to begin, very like a medical 
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professor about to illustrate dissection on a ** subject/' It was 
likely to bo a delightful cngineeriag night. He, indoedi loved 
such operations dearly. His grandest work, to which he used to 
point with a justifiable pride, was a sort of ** guardhervine " fso he 
styled it), which, after more than a week’s hard labour, he had con- 
struct^ed out of a plank of Honduras wood given him by Captain 
Sli^tall, formerly of the 50th or “ dh ty half hundred,” a corps to 
which the Captain himself had belonged. It was a wonderful pro- 
duction, though a little rude, and something after the pattern that 
C'ltiisoe might have turned out. But the lamp indeed was, as he 
adinitted with some misgivings, of a higher school, more in the 
whitesmith's line.” 

He w^as limping round the room, was ct^oping over the lamp with 
a chisel, and peering down into its windpipe, when the housemaid 
entered. Dia she Icel any compunction when she saw the Captain 
ominously remedying the mischief her hands had caused ? The soft 
eyes were lifted with that wistful peering look. 

“ Well, Mary,” he said, “ what’s the best news with you ? ” 

Mary, habitually dirty, being indeed of the class known as 
•‘thorough,” murmured something. 

“ Speak up, Mary,” said the Captain ; “ anything wanting P You 
see this Bolsnero lamp has run astray. I’ll bring him to his trumps, 
never fear.” 

Mary answered him, still murmuring fit fnust have’ been gadt that 
was oppressing her), that some one was doIow, 

• “What is it P” said the Captain, a little testily; but mark, as he 
told the landlady after, it was for her good, and that he did it “ a 
purpose to shake her up.” “ Speak out, girl, and take those peb- 
bles out of your mouth. A gentleman below — who is itP Mr. 
Tillotson P” 

“ Ko, no, Sir ; a gentleman in a cab, with luggage on the top, and 
he wants to see you particularly.” * 

The Captain looked wistfully at his lamp, then down at his dress- 
ing-gown. “ goodness ! ” he said, “ who con it be P And I 
not fit to sec a Christian. Go down and ask his name.” 

“ Here’s his Card,” she said, holding it out with the tip of two very 
dir^ fingers. 

The Captain held it close to the light and peered at it through his 
“specs.” “Mr. Boss,” he said, “ — ^th regiment! Why, good- 
ness 1 what can he want P ” 

Already there was a heavy violent step on the stair, and a sharp 
quick knock at the door. 

“ Can I come in P” said a rough voice. “I want to see you for 
a moment ; ” and the Captain, peering over his lamp, his file in his 
hanok saw entering a young man with flushed or sun burnt cheeky 
and rather glittering eyes. 

“ Don’t wait,” said Boss sharply to the girl. “ Go down ; I want 
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to speak to this gentleman;” and, turning his eyes on h^r, ho 
waited steadily till she had gone. “ Now,” he said to the Captain, 

“ I know of you, and have seen you, though I dare say you don’t 
recollect me— Boss— do you#” 

The Captain, still in wonder, could only muimur, We all thought 
you were away abroad.” 

“Ah, you did! I know you did,” said the other, with a 'hurst. 

“ They thou^t it was all snug and secure. They were not up to 
me, Sir; and there is not a man living that is, if X lay my mind to 
it. 1 have come back, landed only this morning, and I’ve come to ^ 
make those who would interfere with me behind my back pay fttr ' 
what tl^y have done. 1 will, if 1 die for it I No man ever trifled 
with me yet that I .didn’t punish him ; though I may ruin myself. 
It’s not ruini]^ myself, if I do what I want.” ^ 

The Captain was gazing at him with soft eyes, with senile 
stupidity, as it seemed to lloss. But he little knew our Captain, 
who was only unworldly and foolish in his own concerns, but 
whose utter unselfishness in the concerns of others made him know- 
ing and as skilled in human affairs as a trained man of the world. 
He was thinking what was best to be done. ,, 

“Do you understand me?” said Boss, mnging himself into a 
chair. “ Do you follow me at all — eh ? ” 

“les,” said, the Captain, putting by his tools; “egad! I do. I 
have heard Mr. Tilney speak of yon — often, egad. Bat, you know, 

1 don’t see much of what’s going on. You must be tired after your 
journey. Have a glass of wine or something, added the Captain,, 
getting out his keys, going towards the “guardhervine.” 

Boss made no answer, but went on as if no one were by : 

** Ah, yes; they didn’t know that 1 could be as cunning as any 
sneak amouff them. 1 can bear any thing but that mean, devilish, 
shabby jugging behind a man’s bacK — a mean, cowardly, disgrace- 
ful trijk. Getting a poor fellow out of the way — shipped off. I 
believe the fellow got the regiment sent out of the country on 
purpose. He has money, and those Horse Guards ruffians will take 
money for any thing ! ” 

“ I think you arc wrong iu that,” said the Captain, calmly. “The 
Duke of York, who was commauder-in-chief in my day, was a true 
gentleman, and so was Woodcock, his secretary. No, no, Mr. 
K<^s, we haven’t come to that.” 

Ross looked at him abruptly. 

“Lock here,” he said, getting up; "listen to me, now. I beg 
your pardon for coming in on you in this way; but I always heard 
you were a gentleman, and 1 believe it. The fact is, I am worried 
and miserable, as 1 always am when 1 find mean sneaking 
ficoundrels trying to beat me. Of course you know all about it— the 
lawsuit and every thing — of course th^ have told you ; ani that 
white-faced mewling-puliug creature, Tillotson — ^X’ll expose him. 
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He hjd a mean iealonsj of me from the first day he saw me. Look 
at that/' he saia, puttmj^ his finger on the scar, now indeed rather 
inflamed; '*that was his doing — ^set on me in the street, in the 
dark, with a scoundrel. That was fine and manly and generous , 
and out in that place I was stung or scalded there, and look at the 
infernal state it is—** * 

''My goodness !** said the Captain, peering at it, and now a little 
confused at the circumstantial nature oi this charge. 

“What d’ye think o£ thatP^ feaid Ross. "You are an honour- 
al^lc and a good man-— isn’t that enough to embitter life P But 
nc^r mind ; listen to me, now do, I beg yon. Tell me what’s going 
on. 1 know nothing — was at hk house on the way, and they told 
me he was^own in the country. Whe. » is she ? Speak out and 
tell me cwry thing — do. You will save some dreadful business 
happening; for, by" — swearing — "I never forgave the man that 
tried to trick me.” 

The Captain now began to think scriouslv that this young man 
had perhaps been drinking. He saw, too, that he was in a danger- 
ous mood. 

*’My dear friend," he said, "I can understand it all, perfectly; 
but you must take it quietly. As for me, you know, 1 live out of 
the world, and am long past that, and hear very little. Of course, 
knowing Tillotson, 1 heard he was to be married to a fine young 
creature.” 

"Ah I ihaiUW,^' said Ross. “You 2re commg to it now. What’s 
•the day they have fixed — come.” 

The Captain tossed his head. 

“ I declare I couldn’t tell you ; you might as well ask me the 
calends. The lawyers and the settlements take time,* you know, and 
won’t be hurried. I suppose next month.” 

"What!” said Ross, starting. "Do you tell me that P Why, 
they wrote to me this week 

" Egad, I don’t know. It may be to-morrow or next day. I 
only tell you what I hear,” said the Captain, calmly, “and what 
Tilney, in that chair, told me ; but i may have bungled it.” 

"Next month P” said Ross, in an agony. "£id I might have 
waited imd come away regularly. Now 1 am ruined utteny. No 
matter, it shall come out of him. 

“ Eh— what ? ” said the Captain, eagerly. " How ruined P ” 

7 How ruined ?” said Ross. " I suppose (when a man leaves his 
regiment without leave, and goes on board a packet that is just sail- 
ing for Europe— eh P—/ suppose that amounts to something P” 

The Captain was struck with horror. "Leave the regiment 
without the commanding officer’s leave ! Why, I’m afraid they’ll 
break ^ou for it.” 

" Let ’em — don’t care. I can break some one else. Let hm 
look out. But, just think, oSifer nothing — are you sure? — only 
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think, a life I was fond of-*-men that I liked — and all for this mean 
sneakbg fellow.** In this way the unhappy Eos» went on for 
nearly an hour, going over the same thing again and again, threaten- 
ing and fiercely denouncing, and now bemoaning himself piteously, 
and really exciting the pity of the honest Captain. You see,** he 
said, falling in this last mood, ** the truth is, I always liked her and 
loved her, and no one elser; and she loved me, worshipped the 
ground I walked on, until this fellow came with his money.' It 
IS very hard on me. 1 have no money, and never had any — never 
could keep it if I had ; and now 1 am finished — disgraced for c!!;,er 
and ever ! Think — little better than a common deserter I ** 

The Captain tried to cheer him and comfort him. “ It will all 
come right. 1 am sure These things can be settled atb the Horse 
Guards. There was poor Tom Crostwaitc, who went off to Paris 
for a month, and he was to have been broke ; but his uncle, Iiord 
Mountattic, knew the Duke, and someway they pulled him througli.** 
“ Bosh I i*vc no Mountattic nor uncle.** 

“Take my advice,** said the Captain. “Go back by the next 
packet, and join your regiment, and put the girl out of your head. 
The less we nave to do with the women, the better. You know it*8 
natural, the creatures ; they’d like to have a man that has money, 
and can give them the comforts they want. Besides, we were told — 
wasn't there a fine young girl out there — eh ?** 
lloss stamped furiously. “That’s the poinf they make, is it P No 
matter, I shall see my way yet, and beat them all with their money 
and their tricks. I’ll see this Tillolson to-morrow at his bank, and' 
then you’ll see. He’s such a whining sneak, I bet you a guinea, in 
a half-hour he gives up. No violence; don’t be afraid. Tliat’s 
always his way ; so soft and gentle. Sugar wouldn’t melt in his 
mouth. Why, the girl loves me over and over again. I’ve letters 
that I’ll show him, and show you, too, if you like. Why, she 
worships my little finger more than him or his bank put together. 
Those Tilneys force her into it. 1 see my way, I can tell you. We 
have a little breathiug-time now. I’ll settle Ixim, though, at once. 
Then I’ll settle my own affairs. The governor out there will stand 
by me. I have more interest than you or he thinks. Why, they 
daren’t break me, as you call it. I defy ’em. And I’ll win my suit, 
too. Then / shall have money. Not to be married for a month. I 
wonder the bridegroom could wait an hour. Ha ! ha ! ’* 

It was one o’clock nearly before he went away, to the Captain’s 
infinite relief, who, however, congratulated himself on wliat he 
called a good night’s work. The Captain thought over the situation 
very earnestly before be went to bed. 
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CHAPTia IV. 

THB SBCONS HBS. III!1.0TU» 

We should have seen the Captain on the next morning, in all the 
gloiy of liis new “shoeperllne double-milled frock.” It was as 
glc«sy as the skin of a snake. He had a flower in his button-hole, 
and the “rayshurs,” which the Captain always prided himself on 
having in the finest possible order, had done their work with sur- 
piisins smoothness. His wig was glossy, *and his whiskers, curled 
into barrels by “ the rrcncli iron,” almost reflected surrounding 
objects. He was bright and brilliant, as indeed befitted the occasion 
of a wedding. The job carriage, which he had secured in homage 
to the festival, was waiting, and the landlady and the landlady’s 
children were on the stairs and in the windows to sec the Captain 
come down and go off in state. The Captain was almost ashamed ; 
for he had, besides, a man-servant, with white gloves, whom an old 
friend had insisted on sending, and who held the door open, and 
touched his hat very often, and who, we need hardly sav, was 
munificently and beyond his merits and expectations rewarded at the 
close of the day. 

^ On his road down, the Captain more than once felicitated himself 
on his diplomacy of last night. ”lt was uncommon lucky,*” he 
thought, “that he paid me that visit, or more uncommon lucky 
that it came into my old liead to just put him off with that story. 
God forgive me ! They’ll get on their travels comfortably, and my 
poor fellow will feel it for a week or so, and then make the best of 
it. I am afraid bad is the best, any way. They’ll break him, as 
sure as my name’s Tom. Indeed, they couldn’t help it — a fellow 
taking Prcncli leave of the ranks in that way ! ” 

It was a lovely day, with suii out and no wind; indeed, as lovely 
“ as if it had been bespoke,” to use the Captain’s expression. Very 
soft and charming looked the little townicts through which they 
drove smartly — the Kews and Putneys and Sheens, with the common' 
and inns with the green, and the signboard hung from the tree in 
front. Then they came to Hichmond, whicn set the Captain 
a-musing, for some misty days began to rise before him of a dinner 
there with General — then Captam — Cameron, when the Captain 
“got into a row with a civilian fellow of the place,” and broke one 
of the policemen’s hats ; and “ egad I ” said the Captain, telling the 
little history, “ we had to give the poor fellow a plaister for his old 
hat— ♦wo guineas, no less — or we’d have to spend the night in the 
black hole.” That is to say, our Captain had to give that sum, for 
his friend was unconscious of what was going on, and the Captain 
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would Lave died before “bringing up such a trifle as that. ' Then 
came the Thames and Twickenham, and its pretty meads^ and 
Anally Haii^ton itself, where the wedding was to be. 

At Mr. Tilney's house was mat excitement. For once the family 
had thrown themselves unselfl^ly into the business, and co-operatcd 
with a surprising ardour. There was to be a little dgeuner, 

strictly private,” said Mr. Tilney, ” not a soul. Wouldn^t do, you 
know. Just to invoke God’s blessing on ’em before they start, and 
speed ’em on their parting way.” 

This last view was reasonable. But how the blessing was ^ to 
descend did not appear so readily. Many times, too, he had him- 
self officially invoked such blessings with great fervour. But what 
took up all liis thoughts \^as what lie would call the d6jeuner, and 
just, as on another night, which he had sad cause to remember, so 
now he was busy, with his coat off, giving finishing touches to the 
table, backing, taking sidelong glances to get better views. In 
this department, it must be said, he excelled, and the table cer- 
tainly presented a very artistic appearance. But though it was to be 
thus strictly private, he had just stipulated for ‘‘ old Crozier,” as well- 
bred a man as you’d ask to see, and who, in right of his sister. 
Miss Janet Grozier, enjoyed a mouldy suite of apartments at the palace 
—a suite of csells they might indeed have been called— old Crozier’s 
title to these privUeges coming through the Honourable Mrs. 
Crozier, who, years belore she had married the Honourable Crozier, 
had been indistinctly ” something about the palace.” With this 
pair, a little mouldy in their habits and memories, Mr. Tilney had* 
made an acquaintance in his walks in the Hampton green lanes and 
Palace Gardens. With this pair he had enjoyed momdy “teas” in 
the little cupboards of rooms which the royal favour had allotted to 
them. 

Never had Ada Millwood looked so charming, or so graceful, or so 
Grecian, as on this morning. She was grave, though not sad, and 
in the light of the sun her wonderful hair played and glittered ; and 
indeed, by a sort of arbitrary association, brought back to Mr. 
Tillotson a Sunday morning long ago passed by, when she was sit- 
ting in the old cathedral, the music from Dr. Bliss’s organ rolling up 
and down the choirs, and the tone of the day seemed as if it were a 
Christmas mommg or an Easter. This thought came into the mind 
of the new Mr. TiUotsou, looking at least five years younger thuu he 
bad done a month before, and full of a bounding happiness. ** It 
seems to me,” he said to Mr. Tilney, “that ever^hing ends to-day, 
and everything begins. It i^ a new sun for me— a new life. It is 
too much happiness for one like me, and I feel I do not deserve it.” 

It was to be early. “No fuss, you know,” said Mr. Tilney; 
“just quietly and nicely— quietly and nicely. Whom He has ioined, 
you know, we may not put asunder ; but get ’em in auietly and 
nicely for a bit of something, and then go off. God Almighty, in 
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His Mnite meroTi bless ’em both ! Keep that little MayoimaLse 
eool. Ah! who IS this P” 

It was the Captain’s eaniagej and the Captain, himself steppmg 
oat with his brmht yellow ^ove on the shoulder of the servant. 
"Ton my word,” he said, "we came along jn style. That off 
horse is a great stepper. And I say, my man, while we*re taking care 
of ourselves, 1 hope you’ll do the same, and let me know.” And the 
canary-coloured glove was laid on sbis waistcoat-pocket. Two fin 
gers went to the orims^of the two" hats very promptly, and the two 
gentlemen, talking over the world together on the box, agreed that 
thia was an instance of true, real gentlemanly feeling, now unhappily 
too rare, and that others — especially a " stuck-up old ’oss ” at home 
— might well take pattern by such a modcj. 

Now on to the church, the pastoral church of the place, in a little 
procession — ^Mr. Tilney’s and the Captain’s carriage. Por this day 
Mr. Tilney was the father, in the highest development. All the 
way, in his high-collared coat, he was invoking fervent blessings, and 
** recalling the past,” gliding from a blessing to a reminiscence, and 
from a reminiscence to a blessing. "Ah, dear, dear I Poor CroW, 
1 was just sitting by him, like this, and the Dook behaved in the 
kindest, noblest manner. Gave /ter a heart with an enamel thing 
over it, sent only the night before. It seems like the day before 
. yesterday. Such is the way we go, and so must we lie. TiUotson 
will make you happy, I know. He is good. He is everything I 

could wish. May the great Being bless*and Here we are I ” 

• Here they were at the ehurch--of the old eountry church pattern 
— a quiet tranquil place of worship, which seemed to nod aud doze, 
as many of its rustic congregation had done during the sultry sum- 
mer evenings. There was a placid young curate, who did most of 
the duty, and was in much esteem among the decayed ladies and 
gentlemen who lived in the genteel royal hospital at the palace. 
Men of his age and station were very scarce in tlie little settlement, 
and he was a favourite guest at the "teas” in the little cupboards. 
He was now to perform the marriage rite for Mr. TiUotson and Miss 
Ada ll^lwood. 

All the honourables had heard of the event ; had heard, too, tliat 
Mr. Tilney had been about the court in the grand old days before the 
general decav of fashion, aud morals, and manners had set in. 

The placid young curate was already coming out, with a resigned 
and suffering bearing, and the biidal party were ranged at the rails. 

The Captain, with the canary gloves (a little large and baggy on 
the Captam’s thin fingers), stooping forward to drmk in the young 
curate’s w»rds with the deepest awe and reverence ; Mr. Tilney, 
with his head raised, repeating the words of the rite almost half 
alond^ and Mr. TiUotson, with a clear brow and an air of joy. Prom 
that morning he was to cast away all troubles ; even that dark 
•hadow, by whatever it was cast, was to be before his eyes no more. 
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The trau of happj days^ life itself, was oominff. Even fbr tlia« 
cburcb, so pastoral, so iariocent, he felt a strong aaoq|;iou. 

It was done. The placid young curate had all but chanted his 
service in a manner that surely deserved a higher preferment. To 
some of the hospitallers in the gallery he suggested an indistinct 
idea of one belonging properly to another world,, whose fleshly tene- 
ment was detained below here by the stem laws of our kiud, whose 
lips were, indeed, mechanically repeating the form of words,* but 
wnose soul was above. All this seemed to be conveyed in his sweet 
and most mournful voioe. The Captain said it was “the most 
beautiful done thing “ he liad met with for a long time, and b/ as 
“ well-made a young fellow as ever put on a gown.*’ May we not 
suspect that tiiis performance had unconsciously an effect on the 
fortunes of the young curate ? for Mias Mary Sidney was in the 
gallery, who, as we all know, is connected with the noble house of 
that name, and who, perceiving the divine instincts of the young man, 
worked heaven and earth for him ; and it is certain that within a 
month he was translated to a brighter and better living, and there 
can bo no question but that the ileverend Mr. Sweetman received 
this reward through her good offices. 

It was now done. The admirable young curate had retired, with 
a suffering and seraphic look, as who should say or sing, “ My 
heart is a-wcary, a-wcary, and yearncth to fly away like a bird ; ” 
and here were standing at the rails Mr. and Mrs. Tillolson — the new 
Mrs. Tillotson — the second Mrs. Tillotson — and Jiere was Mr. Tilney 
invoking blessings with all fervour, and liere was the Captain wring-, 
ing the second Mrs. Tillotson’s hand, on which was a bracelet 
bought with the Captain’s own money, and which he had cautioned 
the jeweller to take care should be “tip-top.” The Captain’s 
simple congratulation was worth the whole. “ My dear, I hope you 
wdll be very happy, and I know you will.” 

Kow we pass on into the vestry, to finish the necessary begin- 
ning. Mr. Sweetman is there, already unrobed, postjioning “ flying 
away like a dove,” to ofler his gentle congratulations. There were 
the necessary joys, with which human creatures down in this vale 
of tears must solace themselves. He could understand and have 
allowance. 

There was a room beyond the vestry, and then came the outer 
door. The Captain stole away “ to see for the carriages,” for he 
did not want to have the new Mrs. Tillotson kept on the steps 
with the small boys staring. He stood on the steps peering out 
wistfully, and with his hand shading his eyes, but could not make 
them out. Instead, a cab came driving up hastily, the door of which 
was half open, and a gentleman jumped out and stood before tlie 
Captain, whom, after a moment, he recollected as his visitor of the 
evening before. It was lioss, with flaming eyes and sunburiu 
cWks. “Now,” he said, “so 1 have caught you. I’ll aetUo 
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iviili you by-and-bv. But 1 kave some one else to look to now. 
Here, let me oass I ” 

Ca]3taiu Dimnond bad seen the whole breadth and depth of^ the 
situation in a second. Perhaps he bbshed a little. 

You roust not go in ! ” he said firmly, and falling back to the 
door. You are not wanted here. Take my adrice, and go home 
quietly.** 

‘^J3ut T go in,** said Boss furiously. ‘^Do you think 1*11 
put up with this ? What line trash you tell, you hoary old deceiver, 
with your cursed lying stories I Here, let me in, if they have 
begun ! — ^lierc, only let roe see that whining Tillotson ! Let me by, 
I say, you cursed old canting soft-voiced fellow, that I was a fool 
to listen to I ” ^ 

The Captain’s face grew pink ; be cocked his almost shovel hat in 
a moment. 

“ You be cur^d yourself,** he sjild, “ if it comes to that, you low- 
minded fellow ; you*rc no geiitlomaii ! How dare you speak to me. 
Sir, in that way? Hcre*s my card — Capt — I mean Mr. Boss. 
Ti'iOUgh 1 am ola, 1 was brought up a gentleman, and can teach you 
breedmg. How dare you swear at me, Sir P If you can beat up a 
friend, scud him to me, Sir, aud I’ll give him my opinion of you, 
and g — give you any gentlemanly satisfaction afterwards. There — 
there, take it, Sir ! ** And now the Captain having got his card- 
case open, held out, with trembling fingers, his card. 

Boss looked at him with surprise ; then gave one of liis loud 
, laughs. ** What d’ye mean by tuat ? ** be said. “ Oh, very — very 
good ! ” 

Who would have known our Captain, whose cheeks were growing 
pinker every moment ? 

“ You can laugh at me, can you ? ” he said. " By Heavens, Sir, 
I’ll not wait for your friend 1 You won’t get out of it that way, 
my young spark. I’ll have some one with you before the day is out. 
But 1 know how it will be. An ungentlcmanly fellow, come here 
to raise a low blackguard disturbance m a church.” 

The gentleman who had been looking on from the cab Lad now 
jumped out. “Por shame, Boss, to speak that way to this old 
officer ! I declare I blush for you ! You must excuse him, Sir. 
He has been sadly worried, and nas come home expressly about this 
marriage. It is his excitement that speaks, not he himself.” 

The Captain touched the shovel hat very graciously to this inter- 
cessor, who, he said later, ” was as fine, broad-shouldered, well-built, 
polished fellow as you’d ask to see in a company.” 

Boss had been listening vacantly all this time. While the Captain 
was ill front of the door, he said eagerly, " But the marriage — is it 
begun — are they going on with it — is it over P I suppose it is. Oh, 
I be^your pardon ; I do indeed. Now do let me— 1 must go in.” 

The Captain was softened at once. “ 1 mav aa well tell you,” he 
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said ; it’s better not. Drive awaj in ^our cab ; it’s the best thing 
Tou can do. Take an old soldier*8 advice. - You know there’s no 
help for what’s done.” 

” I thought so ! ” aald Boss desperately, and now quite subdued. 
'*lt’8 quite what 1 expected. &o you mean that it is x)vcrP 
Speak out plainly, do, and let’s have the truth. Not that 1 care, 
no I but,” growing savage again, " but 

The door softly opened behind the Captain, and a white figure 
stood before them. All started. “ Go away,” she said hurriedly : 
” 1 implore of you, go away. It is aU too late. 1 tell you that. 
Go—” 

”Too late!” said Boas, quite overpowered by this surprising 
vision. “Too late; yes; always too late. Oh, you fiilse, cruel, 
heartless girl I You tell mo this P ” 

“ False I ’’ she said, “ no. But that is all at an end now. Go 
away, 1 implore of you. False I no ; it was your di(^g.” 

“My doing!” repeated Ross hurriedly, and speaking with 
bitterness and fury. “ And were you so stupid, so blind, so little of 
a woman, to believe my stories ? I only wrote to worry you, to try 
you. But don’t tell me ; you know those little stale tricks well 
enough. I praise another w’oman, and you believe ** 

“ That is all past now,” she said. “ But what I wish, is to have 
no confusion, no scene. He who has been so good, so devoted, must 
not be disquieted. I would sooner die. Go, 1 implore you.” 

“ Come away,” said the gentlemanly friend, “ as the lady asks 
you. 1 won’t be a party to any exhibition of this sort. Come.” 

“ Ah, now,” said the Captain eagerly. “ Go, like a good fellow. 
Show yourself a man. 1 know you are too much of a soldier and a 
gentleman to make any scene when a lady asks you. ThaVi it. 
Ton my word, I feel for you from my heart, I do indeed ; . and I de- 
clare, when 1 think of it, I am ashamed of the way I behaved.” 
(They were going down the steps gradually. I^ss, with gloomy, 
glaring eyes, answered not a word, and let himself be led off.) 
“ But 1 am such a touchy old fogic. 1 am always making a fool of 
myself.” 

They were now at the bottom of the steps ; Ross looked back 
sharply, but the vision was gone. lie tottered into the cab. IVitli 
deep sympathy in his soft eyes the Captain looked at him, not 
wishing to say anything, nor even administer consolation; then 
touched the shovel again as they drove away. As they did so, the 
vestry door opened, and Mr. Tilney appeared at the top of the steps 
with another liead behind him. Mr. Tilney’s sight was none of the 
best. 

“No carnages yet. Diamond ?” he said; "they must have gone 
round to the other door.” But here were the carriages coming 
plunging up — Mr. Tiluey’s and the Captain’s. Room on the* steps 
for the new Mrs. TiUotson, pale, leaning on the arm of the happy. 
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happy Mr. Tillotson. Brightest of mornings, sweetest of days; 
yet not more l^ight, more sweet, than the tumult of happiness, of 
pride, of joy within him. The furies of gloom, dejection, and per- 
haps remorse, were scattered, gone for ever. The fairies of hope and 
joy were fluttering round, had taW possession, and made him their 
own. Surely if mortal man mi^ht loolc forward to happiness, it was 
the young Mr. Tillotson, positively nol^more than thirty to look at 
b'utitn remity some flve or six years older, who divided the step with 
that lovely girl. 

Now the door is shut with a crash, and they drive away. 

The Captain’s carriage next, Scattering gravel, and the Captain’s 
temporary servant holdmg the door open. The Captain gives seats, 
as a matter of course, to the whole Tiiiey family, being sadly 
squeezed himself, and the ''poor hip” similarly incommoded for 
want of room to stretch it out. 

While Mr. Tilney was in the drawing-room, with his finger in Mr. 
Crozier’s button-hole, and Mrs. Tilney and her daughters were 
clustered round Mrs. Crozier on the sofa, and the whole room 
seemed to glisten with white bonnets and white ribbons, and all were 
waiting for the breakfast, no one missed either the Captain or the 
bride. She was " getting ready, you know,” said Mrs. Tilney ; and 
as for the Captain, it might be assumed that he was settling with 
somebody financially. 

Now comes the breakfast. In tum^ we have a i^eech from Mr. 
Crozier ; and then Mr, Tilney, taking a great deal of his own wine 
” to keep himself up,” is in a chronic state of insatiation of bless- 
ings. 

And then they go away to the Continent, Mr. Tiln^ tells hia 
^•iends piteously, " only for a lime, you know.” The CSaptain is 
jifiuitely relieved as they get off safely ; for he has been disturbed 
allthroimh the meal with sad misgivings of some fresh interruption 
or trouble. 


CHATTER V. 

THE CAPTAIN. 

The “ happy pair,” as Mr. Tilney always spoke of them, had been 
on the Continent more than a month. He received letters from them 
regularly, which he was fond of carrying abqut in his pocket, and ol 
piulin^ out to read to persons whom he met. 

” They are at the Rhigi now. They will be at Lucerne to-morrow 
15 
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niglit.” “Had a letter from our travelling friends from Genoa. 
"Wonderful the way they travel now.’* With thes^lio was fond of 
dropping in \\\yoji the Captain about two o’clock, and to that kind old 
oiheer, and in presence of a third influence, he would read out the 
closely written fluttering journals that arrived from Ada Tillotsoii. 
The Captain with his face well forward, and hoisting himself noise- 
lessly bn Ilia chair to case the stiff limb, listened with many a “ Ali ! 
my goodness now I sec tliat. I declare she writes like a book.” •Mr. 
Tilney, by way of simplifying some idioms w]iich he thought might 
confuse the Captain, interposed, without lifting his eyes off the paper, 
a running commentary of Lis omi, which his friend accepted dcv(/dtly 
enough as part of the correspoudcnce. Thus it seemed to run : 

“ Wc came here, my* dear father (she always called him by this 
name), last night. It is a wonderful place, all glittering ; and as wo 
came in from the sea at six in the morning — the sea seemed like 
molten silver, and so like tlio scenes in the opera—I could not 
conceive anything so lovely, and the old harbour, and tlie Italian 
shipping, and the mole, and the old gateway down at the water’s 
ed^e, and the soldiers and peasants I ” 

Mr. Tilney, with his eyes on the letter: “Ah, Genoa, ^ Genoa! 
justly called the Queen of I’alaces. A great place once ; might have 
seen it myself over and over again, if / il/cefL We have ranged many 
lands, but the city for me, is beautiful Genoa, pride of the sea ; is 
beautiful Genoa, pride of the sea ! ” 

At the last words only Mr. Tilney looked up from the letter 
to the ceiling, lost in reminiscences, leaving the Captain a little con- 
fused. 

Sometimes the Captain received a letter himself, which took him 
“ a good iiiOMiing ” to read, and helped him through the early part 
of llie day very pleasantly. In the evening, Mr. 'J’ilney miglit drop 
ill, and tfie Captain would exhibit his letter with great satisfaction, 
which, liowevcr, Mr. Tilney put aside, with a “ Ah, yes, of course ! ” 
as though t/mt was a different thing ; allowing the Captain, by a 
sort of sufferance, to read it through, but hinting that lie knew its 
contents beforehand. 

It had been, indeed, a charming tour for them, if peace, joy, and 
unsurpassed content could make any thing charming. It was new 
life to both. That dull passiveness and insensibility to nature and 
to the world — which, if scrutinised too nicely, may turn out a shape 
of selfishness — had all gone. In its room had come an eager 
curiosity aud warm enthusiasm; and thus together did Mr. and Mrs. 
Tillotsoii travel from town to town, from valley to valley, from hill 
to hill, charmed with all. The foreign gentlemen and ladies noted 
the thoughtful Englishmun and the golden-haired lady w'ith him in 
galleries and churches, who seemed delighted with all they saw. 

They saw many countries. They travelled to Home and Venice, 
and saw all the wealth of churches, aud colour, and gold aud silver^ 
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the delicious skies^ the cobalt scas^ and the new shape of landscape so 
rcfrcshinglv w^come to the stranger. Coming homts they came to 
Genoa — that gorgeous little amphitheatre of picturesque liomcs 
apd more picturesque port, and then took a carriage to post 
along that poetic sea-coast, peep in as they went along at the 
little towns and villages which stud that shore and glitter like 
gold^ and spar brooches. It was slip who kept the route and 
planned it, and he asked no questions, was delighted with all he saw, 
and accepted the present. 

Illie sun was setting on one of these evenings, and they were in 
their little open carriage, looking down towards the sea, which 
seemed as of rich and melted cobalt, when she, with her book in her 
hands, called out ; * 

“ Another hour, dear, and T shall have a surprise for you. I did 
not tell you we were coming to it — Spezia! ” 

He did indeed start at this name, but not with surprise. His face 
turned pale and his fingers trembled. 

“No, no,” he said, in a low faltering voice, “not there — not 
there ! 1 am a strange, odd being,” he went on, in a sort of appeal, 
“ and full of fancies. But not Hmt place — 1 mild not enter. ould 
you mind our driving on farther, and not stopping there ? ” 

But she entered into this motion with a soH alacrity, as if it was 
the most natural thing in the world. The coachimm was told, tiud 
by a circuit they avoided the sparkling little town which she was 
dying to see. 

• But tliis holiday would only last a short time. They were coining 
home ; for the great bank, growing and swelling day by day, requircct 
its nurse and guardian. They were coming home, having seen all 
the shows usually seen on the grand tour nuptial. Mr. Tilncy came 
to the Captain and read him a letter, now from Marseilles, now from 
Paris, and finally from Boulogne. They were to be at homo on the 
next evening. 

Just before he liad gone away, Mr. Tillotson had taken a house 
in Lowmdcs-squai-e, and left it in cliai gc of skilful decorators. TJie 
Captain often walked down during tlicbc operations. Indeed, a* 
daily visit to the house became a favourite pastime. Ho contracted 
a firm friendship with the chief decorator, wdio exphuued to him his 
plans and processes ; the deftness and neatness displayed in papering ^ 
and gilding specially delighting our Captain. Yet with thc furiu-' 
ture people the Captain would assume a httle authority ^d vigour ; 
for he knew that his friend wished it to be all ready and furnished by 
the day he returned. “ Sec, my men,” he said ; “ stir, stir, now. 
This will never do! Seo that fine lazy young fellow there, that 
should be in the dragoons, and he’s not doing half the work of the 
older i»en. Come, Sir, what arc you trilling about wasting our tinie 
here P You haven’t spirit enough to earn the pot of porter which 
I’ll take good care the steady working men get wh^ have put theix' 
15— '2 
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siioolder to the wheel. And you, Sir, what are you at ? 1 declare, 
with my lame leg, and all, I'd be worth more to my lAastcr.” 

He made a prodigious effect among the men. At last all was done 
and completed by the day fixed. The house was fresh and briglit, 
the rooms sumptuously furnished, and the men had been sent away 
for a final “pot of porter,” which they partook of, saying, as so 
many had said before them, that the Captain was a “ deal morc^ of a 
genelman than some lords and hurls ” tliey could name, and whoso 
mansions they were busy with. Two charming carriages were in 
the coach-houscs, and the Captain himself, who had a fine eye for a 
horse, had helped to choose “a noble pair of chestnuts.” Mr. 
Tillotson had earnestly pj-'ayed of him to take the whole responsi- 
bility of this affair upon himself; but the Captain, perhaps too 
modestly, declined. He was content to act as assessor to a sort of 
honest aealer and trainer ; though he modestly owned that, as far as 
the cut of a horse went, he had a right to know something. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE BETtJIlN. 

At last, late in the evening, the house was lit up and brilliant, the 
new servants were in the half waiting, and tlic new brougham, which 
had made its first professional journey that day, came driving up 
from the South Eastern. The door was opened, and the master of 
the house and the new mistress entered. She was almost dazzled 
by the magnificence and the light. Under those lamps Mr. Tillotsou’s 
brother men of business would not have known tlie bright, almost 
rosy and handsome man that had returned. In those foreign lauds 
^ on the Swiss mountains he had left all his troubles. Her face, too, 
* was full of trust, calm confidence, and happiness. 

On the stairs they were met by Martha Malcolm. “This,” said 
Mr. Tillotson, all but introducing her, “ is an old servant, as I may 
. call her — Martha Malcolm, our housekeeper — all but a friend.” 

He was so oveijoyed at every thing that it did seem as if he had 
known her aftectionately from chiUlnood. The golden-haired lady 
smiled on her, and said something about her being sure they would 
be friends. The other stood stiffly and grimly, but did not answejr. 

“Now we begin our Ijondon life,” said the bridegroom, when 
they -were alone. “ Wc are to have no troubles, and no sorrows ; at 
least J feel a conviction of thi.s. I Imd the same as w'c wen^ away, 
and I have been rigid. I believe there have not born such hap])y 
days upon earth since the creation.” He added, smiling, “You arc 
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to be queen here. Do what you please, what you like ; command, 
order ; we sh^ all be your slaves* If you should specially to 
please roe do dvc me a treat or a surprise, ask me for something 
difficult and almost impossible t'^'iecollect that. Promise me; only 
I am afraid,” he added, with a sigh, “ you care too little for these 
things.” 

She took his hand. You are toO good to me,” she said, ” and 1 
wiU do what you say.” 

“ You promise me ? ” he asked. 

I do, and more. 1 shall begin this very night.” 

*‘This makes me happy,” he said, joyfully. ‘'Come, quick! 
Money ! How much ? ” 

“ ifo,” she said, slowly, ” not that. Yog know we are very happy. 
Eut there are others not so fortunate. What 1 would ask you about 
is poor lloss. 1 find a letter from him here.” 

Mr. Tillotson started. She went on faster : 

“lie is unfortunate ; he is miserable. He is, indeed, not account- 
able. He has bad friends, who work on him and excite him. But 
he is naturally generous and good. What 1 would ask you is to 
bear with hini, and be generous, as you have always been.” 

A little shade had passed over Mr. Tillotson's forehead like a 
light cloud, and was now gone. “ To be sure,” he said, warmly ; 
“just what I have always felt to him. I promise you.” . 

“ But what I mean,” she said, doubtfully, “ should he be rough 
or rude — which he can be, I fear— aifd this assisted by a sense ol 
mislbrlunc— ” 

“ 1 understand,” said he, almost gaily. “ Let him say what he 
please, do what he please, it never shall make the least difference in 
me. There, are you content now ? ” 

“ You have made me so happy,” she said, giving him one of those 
old smiles wdiich had often come back on him like gleams of ligld. in 
his cold chambers. “ Oh, so happy ! This w'as the only thmg that 
was troubling me. How it is gone, all else is gone too.” 

When they hud gone through the house, and he had shown her 
every thing, the piano, the pictures, her boudoir, with the harmo- 
nium that was all but an organ, with a hundred little tokens of care, 
and consideration, and unwearying solicitude to consult her tastes, 

“You are only too good to me,” she said, with the old look aud 
old smile ; “ ana, indeed, it will be fault if 1 am not as happy.” 
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CHAPTEIl VIL 

A VISIT. 

c 

Dubing his absence the Foncicr Bank had made ^eat propfress. 
It had become a rich, plethoric, almost obese association. The clever 
secretary had pushed it with extraordinary energy and success. Jt 
was looming and drifting along the great City waters like a huge 
Spanish galleon. Some little unpretending banking-craft, coming in- 
cautiously under its stern, were swallowed up and destroyed. ] ts 
sliares were at a fine premium — indeed, not to be procured ; and the 
secret was, every one said, “it was so judiciously managed:” you 
had Tillotson, and “ men like that.” But what could ever make up 
for the loss of Bowater, who was so calm, so steady, and so 
coui-feous ? Should wc ever forget ins indescribable eye travelling 
down the row's of figures ? llis place w'us not to be readily supplied. 
Wc must only look about, however, and get in new blood. This was 
always the secretary’s cry, “Blood I blood ! ” like a ferocious finan- 
cial Thug — that is, “new blood.” 

The secretary had in his eye the quantity of new blood that was 
contained in a certain Mr. Bushcll, who was known to the public as 
“ the great Bushell,” and w'ho was, besides, said by the same inno- 
cent public to be able to do what he liked with the Bank of England. * 
lie was an enormous contractor and railway proprietor ; made rail- 
ways, bought railways, made huge works, and w'us now busy getting 
up a vast society for supplying railw’ay shedding — huge rocris of uu 
limited span — to every company in the kingdom. 

The prospectus of “ The universal Kailway Hoofing Company 
(Limited) ” had been in eveiy newspaper for the last mouth. Like 
every other thing that “ he put his finger to,” the admirers said, this 
also would turn into gold. Yet he was a stout, heavy, countryman- 
lookmg operator, slow of speech, red in face, very often w'ore a huge 
waistcoat and a laaggy dissenting clergyman’s tail-coat in the morn- 
ing. Such a man, the secretai*y said, would be worth his weight in 
gold, which would have been a very large weight of gold indeed ; 
and the question of liis adhesion to llie Eoncicr Company had been 
only postponed until Mr. Tillotson came back. 

It lias Dcen mentioned that it was a dilicrent Mr. Tillotson that 
came back — a gay, hopeful, cheerful Mr. Tillotson, with a brow that 
was open and clear, and a tongue that was loosened ; with a wit and 
judginciit, too, as his colleagues found, that had been surprisingly 
quickened. All his sorrowful indiflcrencc had passed away. He 
anticipated their reasons, and struck out brilliant ideas. But against 
Mic admission of "the great Bushcll” he was strong. lie said, truiy, 
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they were doing admirably, and the bank was strong enough ; that 
sucii men wer^ dangerous and uncertain, and could only prove a dead 
weight on their operations. 

it several board meetings the matter was gone over and over 
again. It was urged yet more strongly, and as .a chief ground, that 
he had an enormous account with their house, which it would be a 
pit>; to lose. At last Mr. Tillotson gave way, and in the next report 
the" directors “had peculiar grfitification in recommending to the 
shareholders the welMnown name of William Bushell, Esq., for 
election as a director, the value of whose adhesion to this great so- 
ciety needs not be pointed out.” William Bushell, on that, joined 
the board, and the very week after paid in as a mere current account 
a sum of over twenty thousand pounds. I shall, of course,” said 
the great Buslicll, “have now nothing to do with any other house.” 
And ho came regularly to the board, in his dissenting tail-coat; said 
little, but to the purpose. He did not, however, like Mr. Tillotson 
from the beginning, who, he said, wanted ‘^stuil',” and was not the 
man for the place. 

Mr. Tillotson, only three weeks after his return — when this matter 
had been finally settled — came home gaily and hurriedly ; for he was 
a lit lie late. He knew that two of the tine saddle horses which the 
Ca])tain had chosen were being walked up and down before his house. 
For every day they went out happily to ride in the park, and both 
found a new delight in this exercise. ^ But the horses were not yet 
brought round, and be was about to run up stairs to apologise. 

* The gentle figure, in her riding-habit, came down softly and laid 
her hand on his arm. “ He is up stairs,” she whispered ; “ poor 
Boss ! he has been here this hour — suck news — in a miserable state, 
and oh, dear husband, you will let me remind you of your kind and 
generous promise the other night, for he wants all your indulgence. 
They have disgraced him — turned him out of the army. So tliat if 
he is at all fretful, or ill-tempered, 1 know you will ” 

There was a little struggle. Mr. Tillotsou's open face glowed with 
deep sympathy, and almost grief. He took her hand. “Let us go 
to him*. vVe shall help him in some way, in spite of himself. And, 
as to my minding a word he may say, you shall sec. Now watch 
me. 

They went up. Boss was standing with his back to the fire, worn 
and dejected, with lines in his face, and his hair wild and tossed. 
His face lighted up when he saw them, and he gave an impatient 
stamp upon the rug. But Mr. Tillotson advanced to him with his 
hand out and the kindest greeting. “ My dear Boss, I am so glad 
you have come to us. You must keep up, and not be cast down. 
Every thing will come right again, and if one thnig goes a little 
astray someihiitg else will turn up. We shall maAa it turn up.” 

Boss was embarrassed by this sweetness and warmth. He looked 
up moodily. “ Ah, you may say that who are on the right side in 
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every tMng : you were bom to luck. I was not. It is very easy to 
give comfort of that sort ; but what does it mean? ” « 

Exactly/’ said the other* heartily ; “ a most sensible question. 
Now sit down there* and let us* all draw our chairs together, and 
look into the business, and we shall see what it means. There.” 

The word ‘'all” grated on Boss; and, as he turned to Mrs. 
Tillotson, he saw her face suffused with gratitude. That look stung 
him, and he pushed away the chair. 

“ I want no councils acid over my affairs,” he said. “ I am no 
pauper coming here to beg money and aid. Do you take me for 
that P — tell me. Do you suppose I have come to you for thht P 
Answer me.” 

" Ueaven forbid ! ” Mn Tillotson answered, in the same unruffled 
tone. “ You have merely come to friends.” 

llosB tried to laugh. "Friends! That’s not so bad. Under- 
stand me. I want nothing. From, this house at least. I have 
lots — lota of friends I 1 have just come to see this — ^Mrs. Til- 
loison here. Any harm in that ? Is it a crime ? Do you object r ” 

Nothing could disturb Mr. Tillotson. “ So far from that, you 
shall be mways welcome. 1 am afraid, then, we are not to ven- 
ture to try and heh) you?” 

“Once more, MV. Tillotson,” said the other, roughly, “give 
that up. IVe come here to see her. True, 1 have left the army, 
or say, if you like, they have turned me out. Well, if they 
have ? Better and more honourable men than I am have been 
turned out. Infernal jobbers ! If I w'as a lord, or had a lord • 
or cousin or an uncle at the Jiorse Guai*ds, how soon the matter 
would be jobbed over! It’s as vile and as rotten a den as there 
is in the kingdom. And what did I do, after all? What thou- 
sands have done. And why did I do it? Was it to shirk duty? 
No, before God, And then they go and disgrace me— disgrace 
me — that I never can hold up my head in decent company 
again.” 

Both faces were turned to him with deep compassion. 

“ Now, dearest Boss,” she said, “ that is wLat gives you a 
claim upon us. We know why you came away, and why will 
\ on not let us take counsel with you, and see what can be done ? 
We know people that have power, and we could get 

“We this, we that,” said Ross, bitterly. “Charming partner- 
ship, isn’t it ? I want iipne of it. I was sick of the army.” 

“Things will mend, never fear,” said Mr. Tillotson, cheerfully. 
“ You won’t let me do any thing for you, so I shall not say 
any thing more of that. Stul, if you care to come here and con- 
sult your old friend, and if you can let us persuade you that 
there is nothing waiting you here but sympathy and regard, I 
hope you will come very often— when you choose, iu fact^ine 
with us ” 
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Boss looked at him doubtfully, then said, half sulkily, ‘*Why 
should 1? Ytft it’s no such great 'compliment, after all.” 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Tillotson. “Now we look at it in the proper 
view. No compliment whatever. *Come when you like— go when 
you like. Is that agreed P ” 

lloss gave a rough laugh, and took his hat. 

“ He has wonderful virtue,” he said. “ They should canonise him. 
They were making a saint at Malta when I was there. Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for theirs is the kmgdom, you know. But they 
dou’J; win lawsuits, my friend, for all that. No, no. They are con- 
tent with another kingdom, and must be on tl^ occasion. Make*up 
your mind, Tillotson, with a good grace, for it’s all up with you.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Tillotson. * 

“ Good-bye, then,” said Boss. 

A servant came in, now, saying that Mr. Withers, from the bank, 
was below. This was some special business. Mr. Tillotson went 
down and came up presently. “No ride to-day, I am afraid — for 
me, at least. This dreadful business waits for me for half an 
hour.” 

Mrs. Tillotson was standing there in her riding-habit, a charming 
figure. The golden hair was gathered back behind in a rich knot. 
She looked like a statue of some saint. Mr. Tillotson turned to her 
hastily. 

“ loii must not lose your ride,” he §aid. “ Here — if Boss would 
take my horse. You need not go into the park.” 

• “ Oh, no,” she said liastily. 

“But, oh yes. I insist; that is, if your friend Boss can go.” 

“ Well,” said the other, half eagerly, “ I have no objection.” 

“ There then, that’s settled,” said Mr. Tillotson ; and went down 
to his business. 

In a moment the horses W'cre round, and the golden-haired lady 
was out upon the steps. She ran in for a second to her husband, 
and gave him a grateful whisper. Boss helped her up, still moody, 
then mounted himself. Martha Malcolm held the door open till 
they were gone. As^ they turned to ride away, Mr. Tillotson came 
out for a second to look at them, which he did with rileasure. 

“Kindness, after all,” he thought, “will tame tliat poor out- 
cast yet, and make him gentle. She is an angel indeed, and' 
looks one. God grant I do not feel too happy at this moment.” 

Suddenly he beard a harsh voice beside him. 

“ That’s a pleasant and agreeable arrangement, Sir ? ” 

“ Yes, what, Martha ? ” ^ ‘ 

“ That. Is it to be regular and every day ? ” / 

“ Not every day, Martha,” sidd he, smiling. “He is in titouble, 
poor fejlow, now.” 

“ So it seems, Sir,” said Martha, gravely, “ and requires emmfort.” 

Mr. Tillotson smiled again, and went into his study. Qe looked 
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on Martha as a privileged but faithful retainer ; a legacy, too, from 
the fair little la^ who had died in foreign lands. ^ 

In an hour Mrs. Tillotson cajne home very eager and excited with 
her ride. She ran, to her husband in his study. It is all going on 
so well,"’ she said; you are only too kind and good. I am sure he 
will give no more trouble now. 1 have talked to him and reasoned 
with him, poor soul ; and he lias half promised me.” 

“ Half,” said he, smiling. “ Do I not know that there can 6e no 
half promises made to you P Well, 1 am very glad, too, that yoa are 
pleased.” . . • 

It has been a greater weight on my mind,” said she, thought- 
fully, ” than 1 liked to own to you. With all his follies and faults, 
he is good and amiable and honourable ; and I myself was somewhat 
to blame. By the way wc met tliat friend of his, Grainger ; more 
his evil genius than his friend. You remember him at St. Alans P ” 
“A sort of traveller,” said Mr. Tillotson, *'aud a sneering 
traveller.” 

“ Yes,” she said ; “ Mr. Tilucy somehow liked him, but I never 
could feel easy in his presence. I am sure he is crafty and wicked, 
and if vre could withdraw Boss from his fatal influence — but I sus- 
pect — and he seems lo be in his power — I think lie has given him 
money, and our poor Ross, of course, cannot nay him.” 

*'1 remember his admiring yo?/,” said Mr. Tillotson, “and that is 
the only thing I bear him malice for. As for the money, if you can 
settle (/laif too, and rescue Boss, you know where to come to.” 

“Always good, too good,” she said, wutli one of her own sofU 
smiles, and went away to change her dress. 

Another happy evening for the banker. Did he not think ihal 
life was actually growing more and more like paradise every hour P 
Between him and his figures, lliat night, seemed to dance a crowd of 
fairies — spirits tliat seemed, with grotesque feet, to make stcjis that 
took the shape of the words of Imppiucss and delight. 

Some few more days— iK’arly a week — and Mr. Tillotson went 
with alacrity into his banking concerns. He was coming round 
gradually to the heavy, almost silent Bushell, wlio, w'hen he &]ioke, 
said a couple of words that wTre as valuable as a cheque. Still was 
the bank growing ; it bade fair to be the very megatherium of banks, 
•and i he secrclaiy hinted that there w'ere vast scliemcs in the brain 
of “the great Bushell” which, if he could be induced to impart, 
would set them nil rolling in gold. 

He came liomc one evening after one of these meetings thinking 
of the pleasant ride in the park that was before him. He had got lo 
the top of his street, when lie saw a gcntlcnuin come out of his home 
and hurry away. He recollected Ins lace perfect ly, as that of the 
Mr. Grainger fie had known at St. Alans. He wondered wh%*. could 
take him to that house, but knew that iu the ride Mrs. Tillotson 
would explain it. 
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He wrote a letter or two, then the horses came round, and they 
went out. It^was a charming evening, and they had a delicious 
canter. They stayed out a long time. This was more of happy life. 
They were to dine out, and came home about seven. Still Mrs. 
Tillotson had made no mention of her visitor, nor of her visitor’s 
name. Ho wondered at tliis with a little placid wonder, but knew 
very well that there Avas reason for it, or that there was some defect 
in himself or in his way of judging of it. Still, it was a little curious ; 
and when she had tripnpd up stairs to get off her habit, the idea 
came to him that this had been only “ a call,’^ and she had known 
nothing of it. He smiled at his stupidity. ‘'And they call me a 
business man ! ” 

Martha Malcolm was passing his study, when he asked her, care- 
lessly, “Anybody called here to-day ? ” The grim Martha told him 
a gentleman hud been theic nearly an hour. Mr. Tillotson wondered 
again; but once more dismissed the matter as “a little curious,” 
setting it all down to some imperfection on his side. Then they 
went out to dinner, which was at a City house, and wore re- 
ceived with great respect; and through the night, though the 
matter came drifting back upon his brain, it grew fahiter and 
fainter. 

The visit had been of this sort: Grainger had called, had been 
shown up ; a strange gaunt man, with wild eyes, and a ragged look 
about the lower part of his face, but, on the whole, was more ragged 
now and wilder than in the old St. Alans’ days. He had been 
^nocking about, as lie told his friends ; had spent some “ tearing 
niglits,” and was said to have lost much money — ^nearly all he had — 
at the llomburg or Badcu tables. Yet he never lost the old quiet, 
gentlemanly, almost soft manner of his. 

Mrs. Tillotson was in the drawing-room writing, and started up to 
go wheu she saw him. “ I beg your pardon,” ho said, in his softest 
voice ; “ I have no right to come ; but this has fallen out most for 
turiatcly, for I wish to see you.” 

Mrs. Tillotson answered coldly, and gathered up her papers calmly, 
as if to go. She kncAV more of this man, and of the mischief his in- 
fluence had wrought upon Hess, than she had told iicr husband. 

“ You call have no business with me. Mr. Tillotson will be back 
in half an hour, and if you choose to wait 

“ Then 1 shall go,” he said, with deference. “ I have no business 
with him. What I wished to say can be said in two minutes. It 
is about Hoss. 1 know you have always had a prejudice against me, 
and I must say a just one. I deserve it. I have a certain way of 
life, and I am the slave of that. 1 have no power over myself. But 
I have some regard for Boss. But I came to tell you that he is in a 
strange frame of mind — that he is infuriated by a succession of dis- 
appointn?enl s ; and what 1 would ask of you — not of Mr. Tillotson — 
is to be indulgent, to soothe him as much as you can, or he may Uirn 
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imt dangerous to your husband. That is all 1 have come to say. You 
have been very indalgeut in listening to me so long.'* 

Mrs. Tillotson had grown interested. The motion he had made to 
go looked genuine. Without sitting down, she said irresolutely, “ 1 
know something of this. 1 believe what you say. But we have seen 
him, and talked with him, and he is inclined to be kind and quiet.*" 

“ Look here, Mrs. TiUotson,** said Grainger, earnestly, and coining 
back closer to her. “ I may or may not have reasons for telling you 
this. I say I have an interest in him, and, though you will not be- 
lieve me, an interest in you. You know very well, in your heart of 
hearts, you are insecure about Boss. You cannot depend on him. 
1 tell you and warn you that he is altered. He has let things prey 
on his mind. One thing' especially, which even I did not suspect he 
would have so taken to heart. You guess that, I can sec. If you 
had seen the way he behaved after it, or had you seen what labour 
fell on me, or wdiat days and nights of weary watching I had to go 
through, to keep him from something desperate, you would give me 
more credit for good intentions. 1 tell you it is a serious matter — 
if you value the happiness that I am iold^ou are now enjoying, and 
if you value his, your husband’s, comfort, love, quiet, and perhaps 
lifeP 

She seemed a little scared by all this earnestness, and dropped 
into a chair half unconsciously. He did the same. 

“ But tell me,” she said ; “ he could not mean— he was so kind, 

so gentle 

He interrupted her. 

So he might be now, but it is all slumbering. A word, a look, 
will set him in a flame. Do not think this is fanciful or exaggera- 
tion. If a policeman heard him only last night it would be his duty 
to arrest him. 1 do not so much mind the present ; it is the future 
that 1 dread. This lawsuit — he is as sure as that the suii will rise 
to-morrow to lose it. It is a foregone conclusion. He has not a 
chance, I know it. Well, when that day comes — it’s only a month 
or so ofl^ — when he is left without money or hope — ^when he is a dis- 
graced man, as he is now, and a ruined outcast, as lie will be then, 
and an outcast stufled with pride and a sense of injury — this is 
the moment that I dread and shrink from. We may all humour him 
until Ihen^ but afterwards — Now, Mrs. Tillotson,” he went on, in 
a changed voice, “this is what I came to tell you. You may put 
what motive you please upon it ; but what I have said I think looks 
like truth. You can act 011 it as you think lit, but you may de- 
pend on my doing my best. As for Mr. Tillotson, if 1 might 
advise here too, 1 would recommend bis knowing nothing of the 
matter. His own generous and unsuspicious nature will be his 
best protection, and leave him quite free to act. But you can do 
as you please. 1 only recommend.” 

There was something in his manner that half awed, half oon- 
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viticed her. In her grave gentle way she thanked him. He saw 
in her face ftat she accepted all he had said. He rose up 
hastily and looked at his watch. “ These two minutes,” he 'said, 
“have stretched to a quarter of an hour. I must go. GFood- 
byc, Mrs. Tillotsou ; ” and he left her. 

For a moment she was undecided; but she thought it over, 
and, Jor the sake of her husband, reso!ved to say nothing of this 
visit, which, indeed, seemed a wise resolution. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

MU. TILNEY GIVES COMFOUT. 

Better times had set in for Mr. Tilncy. After many scruples, 
and much sincere delicacy, he had been induced by Mr. Tillotson to 
accept a moderate loan, “ at five per cent, interest,” as it was most 
carelully stipulated ; on the strength of which he had taken a little 
house towards Chelsea. All this had produced a wonderful altera- 
tion in his looks and spirits. 

“ I declare to you, Tillotson,” he said, as if making a very handsome 
•concession, “ God is very good to us after alL Do wo do half 
enough for Him in return P It astonishes me they don’t insist more 
on that view in the pulpit. He sends us every thing — the house-top 
and the sparrows — but what do we send Him P ” ^ 

Mr. Tillotson, always sweet-tempered and placid, quite accepted 
this more devotional view of imputing the obligation of his own ser- 
vices to the highest source of all. 

“ I see a deal of Grainger,” Mr. Tilney went on, one day — “ a 
deal of Grainger. A nice creature, but spoiled. A fine nature origin- 
ally, but gone to the deuce. Sir, for want of religious culture. The 
man has about as much religious sentiment in him as — as the fumiel 
of tliat lamp.” 

“And who was he?” asked Mr. Tillotson, interested: “where 
does he come from P ” 

“ One of the best families. Sir,” said Mr. Tilncy ; “ no better in all 
Burke. I knew his father, Pat Grainger, well — no mai\ better. No 
man could have a nicer, or more genteel, or a better-appointed table. 
His own crest on every thing. Lovely damask, Sir. It was a great 
pity.” 

“ l^at ? ” asked Mr. Tillof^on. 

“ Oh, the break-up,” said Mr. Tilncy, as if he was speaking of a 
ship. “ It is very odd, do you know, they all do that so much, 
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Most singular. Left his family in a miserable way. ^ IIow this mart 
has kept nimsclf is n marvel. Has travelled, mixc4 with the best, 
and yet J vow to Heaven, this moment, 1 don*t know where he could 
lay' his liaiid on three-halfpence. Yet 1 respect him for it. My dear 
Tlllotsou,** continued he, warming, “ don’t you agree with me that a 
man with no visible means, and yet who keeps up a good appearance, 
has a good coat on his back, sees company, goes up to his dinner- 
party, and jiays for his cab, is — ^is really — om of the noblest^ works 
of our Creator ? ” 

Mr. Tillotsoii smiled at this new dcGnition. The other went on : 

“Poor Grainger. He used to be great with us, you kiiow,1lowii 
at St. Alans, running in and out, like a pet rabbit — no one to ques- 
tion him— no one. And, indeed, I may tell you now^ Tillotson, now 
that it’s all past, and gone, and laid by — that he had always rather 
a — you know — what the Preiich call a pongchong for our dear child 
of earth with the golden hair — 1 mean, the present Mrs. Tillotson.” 

A faint tinge coloured the other’s chceKs. “ Indeed,” he said, 
eagerly. “ I never heard or even suspected this.” 

“No,” said Mr. Tihicy, plaintively. “No, no, I dare say not. "We 
never let the worm in the oud prey on us — in such eases, at least. 
Girls will be girls, and like having men after them ; and to the end 
of the chapter. It’s the same with the whole kit of ’em.” 

*‘But,” said Mr. Tillotson, a little excitedly, “I think you are 
wrong in all this. Por, from what 1 saw at St. Alans, I should say, 
if there was any one she disliked ” 

“My dear fellow,” said the other, patting his arm in great dc 
light, have not seen the side of the world that I have. It rc- 

a uires a life. Sir, to know women and their w^ays. The very man 
icy curl their noses at, and turn their backs upon, is the man they 
like. She liked listening to our friend’s stories of shooting the 
tigers, and his swimming the rivers with his gun in his teeth. You 
remember Desdetnona and her black man. My dear Tillotson, take 
this truth home with you from au old soldier that has,” added he, 
with great cheerfulness, “ had his heart broken with the ingratitude 
of courts and princes. Women, Sir, have no respect for slobs. You 
catch my meaning ? Your gentle, pale-faced, benevolent chap, no 
girl worth her salt cares tuppence for ! ” 

Something like a chill struck on Mr. Tillotson’s heart as he heard 
this remarkable declaration, lie felt tliat there was a truth — very 
rarely found in such declarations — ^in what his friend had said. 

“Look at Uoss, too,” went on Mr. Tilney, quite encouraged by 
the overwlicluiiiig conviction and assent that he saw in Mr. Tillot- 
son’s face. “Look at lloss. Now that it’s all past, and gone, and 
laid by — wlio would not say that the present Mrs. Tillotson had a 
regard for liiin? We all of us knew it. Sir. Brought up together 
from that high. With all his rudeness and roughness, his follies and 
breakings out, we could see, Sir, with half an eye, Sir, that the pro- 
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sent Mrs. Tiliotsoii had a liking for him. But that’s all ^ue and 
laid by now. « Curious, looking back this way on the light of old 
davs. They come back on us, like mountains, my dear Tillotson, 
rolling softly, softly over one another. Man,” added Mr. Tilney, 
buttoning himself up with devotion, “ is but as a puff of smoke upon 
earth. Blow it, Sii*, and where is it ? ” 

Mr. Tillotspn walked home that -day with his eyes upon the 
gronnd, ruminating deeply. Something like a hint of his own over- 
trust and unsuspiciousaiess was in his mind, and that grotesque dic- 
tum of Mr. Tilney seemed to ring in his cars like a discordant chime 
— ‘if Women never respect a slob ; ” and lie felt that lliorc was some- 
thing overirue in this. But when he got home again he heard tlie 
liarmonium pealing devotioiially through tTie house. Then he went 
up stairs and entered softly, and saw through the half light that de* 
yoiional face, turned upwards as if praying, while again a patch oi 
light fell upon the golden hair. It brought hack to him an old even- 
mg when she was playing in the grand St. Alans catliedral, and 
might have been a framed St. Cecilia picture. There were images 
that never lost their power with him, and as he tliought of this one 
it soothed him like a potion ; the sense of perfect happiness came 
back on him with an overflow, and he could almost smile at his 
doubts. As he stole down again, not wishing to interrupt her, 
he met Martha Malcolm on the stairs, li'or her grimness” 
and austerity he always had a sort , of indulgence. Listen to 
that, Martha,” he said. “There’s heavenly music.” 

“1 hear it, Sir,” she answered, “and have heard it. It’s 
*good for those as like it. There arc the letters just come for 
you, ou the table.” 

“ Any ouc here to-day for me, Martha ? ” he asked, wishing to 
change the subject. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ that foreigner man who comes when yc are 
at otiicc.” 

“No one else ? Not even the Captain? ” 

Tliis news disturbed him again. But there was the music still 
playing and working on him like a spell. Still, even for the curiosity 
of the thing, it was strange that she who told him every thing, even 
trillcs he did not care to know, should keep this back from luni. He 
gave a sigh and looked at his letters. 

Two for Mrs. Tillotson — one in a bold man’s hand, which he had 
an instinct was Grainger’s ; the other in Boss’s writing, which he 
knew very wxll. None for him. He left them there, and turned 
into the parlour. 

That afternoon, not an hour before her husband had returned, 
Mrs. Tillotson had been sitting in her drawing-room, when the grim 
Martha, entering with a card, asked “would she sec Uai gentle- 
man?”* 

Now, she had been just thinking of “ that gentleman” only a few 
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minuter before, and it had occurred to her how foolish it waa to have 
made any “ arrangement ” with such a man, and that ^he best course 
even in such a trine was to be open. When she looked on the card 
and read “ Mr. Grainger,” she handed it back with a little impatience. 

“ What does he mean by coming in this way ? she thought. “ 1 
am not at home. 1 cannot see liim.” 

” But I told him ye were at home,” said the other., 

“ 1 am sorry you did,” Mrs. Tiilotsoii said, gravely. Tell him ' 
Mr. Tillotson will be in in an liour. There.” 

Martha went down. But came up again with another card, on 
which was written in pencil, ** Do let me up. I wish to see you 
particularly. 1 must see you.” Some colour came into her cliecks 
at the tone of this message. It was lucky, she thought, she had 
made up her mind about this free-and-easy intruder, and she sent 
down word again that she was engaged. This was all that had 
passed, and it was some pleasure that Mrs. Tillotson thought how 
she had thus obviated, what seemed to her, a little false step. But 
in the evening her letters were brought in to her ; the first she opened 
waa Grainger’s. “ I am sorry,” it ran, you did not sec me to-day 
when 1 called. I suppose some suspicions were in your mind of the 
kind that I hinted to you when I last saw you. I am quite unsel- 
fish in the matter, and merely wished to ^eak to you, as I do now, 
about one in whom you have some little interest. I have been away, 
and on my return find that he has been leading a stmnge life, having 
* broken out,’ as 1 am afraid he does occasionally. 1 am a friend of 
his, and it is only to you 1 would speak thus of liis failings. I was 
really shocked this morning, on my return, to see the change in 
him. 1 believe he has no money left, and seems to me — though he 
is loo proud to own it — in actual want. He is indeed in a pitiable 
state. If you had secu him this morning I am sure you would have 
felt some compassion for him. To sec him there bewailing himself, 

‘ hunted,* he said, pursued by creditors, and literally not knowing 
where to lay bis head or find rest. I have tried to help him a little, 
but what 1 can do is very little — have little myself. Besides, what 
he wants is kindness, soothing and humouring by those he likes and 
respects. These fits of depression are too much for him, and 1 know 
not how to treat them. In one of these fits he left me, and 1 was 
sorry I let him go. I tried to find him again, but could not, and 
am really afraid he may fall into some trouble from bis creditors, or 
may have done so already. This was what 1 wished to speak to you 
about this morning, as 1 believe a word from you— or a few words — 
would soothe and tranquillise him. I know your husband — Mr. 
riilot-son — could set him straight, and make him happj^ in a moment, 
and would be delighted to do it; but his name is like a piece ol 
Bcarl'.it to Ross. Naturally you think you have reconciled him per 
tec/' / to your husband : 1 jnust tell you that this is a mistake. Here 
« is ) page from a letier of Boss’s not a week old, and it speaks foe 
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itself; ‘I was with the •pair to-day, and ne played the virtuous, suf- 
fering, and Clif&stian man to perfection. If yon knew what I suf- 
ferecl, Grainger, during that time, with his infernal ait of patronage, 
his fat cemtented superiority. 1 could have eaten my heart out. 
Curses on him, Granger; and curses on me, too, if ever I get over 
it to him ! * This b very shocking, and it pains me to have to show 
, it to you ; but i wish to show you that I Jiave been quite dbinte- 
rcstffd in the matter from the beginning. I only wished to save wy 
friend and yours from* some fatal burst, which may, besides, bring 
ruin into your family. You, however, know best, and judge best.” 

llns letter overwhelmed her. She saw all the evils that were 
thus hinted at as clear as if they had happened already. She had an 
instinct that every word of it was true;* but the worst was, that 
Ross's letter showed lier only too plainly that any exertions of her 
own would be useless. She liad thought complacently of what had 
happened at that interview as having completely smoothed away 
everything, and now she saw that she was wrong. 

Wliat was she to do ? As for telling her husband of this new 
danger it would be unkind and selfisli, and would not help the 
matter. Tlie only thing was to bear it all on her own shoulders. 
Grainger, she felt, had indeed hit on the truth when he said that her 
soothing, and only hers, could have influence with Boss. 

After much thought she went to her desk, wrote a note, and sent 
it out. Martha MiHcolm took it from the little page who was sent 
with it, and read that it was directed to Mr, Grainger. 

• Mr, Tillotson now thought it was time for him to entertain some 
of his brother (hrcclors magnificently, as, indeed, miglit be expected 
from one in his position. This, too, was strongly pressed on him 
by the secretary, who said, truly, that these things were “ all ad- 
vei’tisevncnts,” and better than advertisements. He was growing 
interested in the bank, too, himself, and though there was that litllo 
shadow at home, still on the whole he was very happy, and thanked 
God every morning for being privileged to enjoy so much undeserved 
luippiness. Every thing would, no doubt, come right ; and he had 
sucli sweetness and patience, and was ready to lay every thing to 
the account of his own defects or fault, that he had very so{)n argued 
himself into sometliing like calm and acceptance of every thing that 
came. 

Tliis was their first entertainment. It was to be very sumptuous. 
“This is to h^vour feast, Mrs. Tillotson,” he said to his wife, “who will 
you ask ? We must have our friend lloss, who is behaving so well, 
and our dear Captain and his niece, but she will not come, and the 
‘ great Bushell,’ as they call him, and the Tilncys ; and I have asked, 
without consulting you, Mr, and Mrs. Bunnett, groat City people, 
and o%r people too — they will amuse you — and Mr. Snclgrove, 
another City man, and one or two more I should like to ask. 1 
begin to take interest in these things. Six months ago the idea of 
IG 
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my giving a dinner would have been the most comical thing in the 
world.** * 

“You are so kind — so good/* she said; “more good to mo 
than I deserve.’* 

Yet when she was alone, slie began thinking with a sort of dread 
of Ross, and how lie would behave before company, and how, if he 
should arrive in a humour of disappointment, what a scene he might 
bring about. But presently came a note from him in this pleasant 
slram: < 

“ Dear Tillotson, — shall be glad to feast with you, if yoE^’give 
us a good dinner, which of course you will. It will be, of course, a 
treat for a poor fellow like me to see all your state and glory. Give 
my respects to the charming Mrs. Tillotson. 

“ Yours, 

“W. Ross.” 

She had hoped he would not come. Even in Uis note she saw a 
secret earnest of some outburst. It was, indeed, certain the lights, 
the flowers, the gold and silver, and all the choice evidences of their 
prosperity would only inflame him ; and she could not bear to think 
that that kind, good^ gentle heart, who worshipped her, should re- 
ceive tlie least mortiilcation in public above all. 

She came to him again. “ 1 do want some one asked to our party,** 
she said ; and the devout face was put close to his. 

A delighted smile came into his face. “ Now this is wliat I like,** 
lie said ; “ fill the tabic, don’t ask me about it. Who is your friend, 
if you will tell me — a female coiilideiitial friend ? ** 

She liesitated a moment. “It is Mr. Grainger/* she said. “I 
am afraid that, unless he is there, Ross ma^y ’* 

The delight fled from his face in a moment. “ What is this? ** he 
said, a little excitedly. “What does this mean?” ISuddeuly ha 
checked himself, and said, coldly, “to be sure, ask whom you please 
—any one you like; Grainger, by all means.” 


CfTAPTER IX. 

MRS. ITTiLOTSON’S l^TRST DINNER. 

The (lay at lost arrived— a Monday. The grave ofBcers of state 
who “attended” in the City, at Mansion House and Guddh^^ll, were 
in waiting. The glories of the Egyptian Hall were what .they were 
accustomed to, and therefore when Mr. Bowles characterised Mr. 
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Tillotson*s party as ‘‘a little effort,’* lie might be reasonably pardoned. 
These gcntleiffen attended almost exclusively at City banquets, and 
their connection lay among the entertainments of “ City gentlemen.” 
They rather looked down on the “ West-end waiters,” who in their 
turn despised the coarse sumptuousness unadorned by any of their 
fashionable bretliren. 

Mr. Tillotson was kept at his bank a*littlo later than usual. Mrs. 
Tilldlson at first, from the mere novelty, took some little interest in 
what was going on. ‘But after a time Mr. Bowles, who had come 
carjy to have “ a general hi to the ’ole,” which consisted in languidly 
laying his head on one side, and taking slant views along tlie table, 
hinted that any assistance of the sort, however well meant, only dis- 
turbed his imagination. * 

A piquet of the City gentlemen was in the hall when the company 
began to arrive. They at once stood to their arms. No need of 
asking names. Mr. Bowles know well the figure of Mr. Bunnett, 
tlie famous “ Byder, Bunnett, and Co,” whose plate he had removed 
d(;ftly ut a hundred feasts. So too with tlie form of “the great 
Ihisliell,” before whom he all but grovelled. After all, should ad- 
versity overtake any one of us, who arc asked out to dinners, could 
there bo a more agreeable retreat discovered, or a line of life in 
which we can honestly make our bread, then the carriere of a waiter 
ill good and choice jiraciice? Wc see the best of society, breathe 
the air of refined life, liavc a certain amusement in watching the 
manners and customs of those above us, and, what is a more costly 
* delectation, to enjoy as a sort of perquisile, and without impeach' 
mciit of dishonesty, some share of the rich meats and juices, the 
select wines, which arc sc't forward for the entertainment of our 
betters. A reduced gciitleinaii might find a worse occupation. 

Mrs. Tillotson, soft and brilliant, yet with a little wistful and 
almost anxious look, stood in her drawing-room waiting for tlic 
guests. The golden hair glistened uuder the wax lights : an air of 
wonderful sweetness hung about her. VV^as she a little nervous 
about this, her lirst party, which, as Mr. Bowles remarked w'itli 
truth, during the day, WHS a thing to lie on any “lady or gent’s 
speriis, be they ever so high or so low. It always took ’im short,” 
he said, “at the Manshuii ’Us until all was well through, and his ’ed 
was on his bed.” 

il'ir&t ciftnc the great Buf^iicll, hot and raw from recent and toil- 
some shaving, with the coils of a white tie scati.ered about bis throat, 
V('ry broad about the waistcoat, and labouring in like a “ full-bowed ” 
fishing-smack. Bor a man so much at ease in finance, he wais any 
thing but at home in social life ; called Mrs. Tillotson “ inarm,” and 
seemed to be taking half a turn ahead or astern across the rug, with 
suclijieavy motion both of speed and tongue, that one looked for 
the souncl of splashing paddles. Mrs. Tillotson gave him gentle 
welcome, which only disarranged him more. TIumj came ]ioss mid 
Ui— J 
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his ftiead — ^Boss more flushed and wild>eved than usual, with cheek- 
bones more hot and ' projecting, but still with a sort of ferocious 
handsomeness about him. His friend -Oraingcr came with him, sub- 
missive and quiet, and respectful as usual. But something more 
cheerful made its appearance in the sha^e of Mr. Bunnett and Mrs. 
Bunnett, of the City, who came in jovially, and appeared to have 
broken nut all over into broad smiles. They came in arm-in-|irm ; 
jclcan, resplejident, and burnished all over. After them arrived Sucl- 
grove, a rather ecclesiastical-looking City man* ; and the Captain, who 
had declared some days before that it was high time for him V to 
treat himself to a dress coat of the very tip-top fashion,” just as he 
had Created himself to ^ ‘‘frock” on the occasion of the wedding, 
lie had been very particular with the Messrs. Hardy, the eminent 
tailors, and had quite won on the foreman of the cstHbiishment, who, 
accustomed to measure lords principally, was at first inclined to treat 
the old soldier unceremoniously. But the Captain soon brought him 
round. “ I’ve seen as fine coats turned out of this place,” he said, 
“ as ill the whole course of my life. You have the true style here. 
You see, I’m a little spare about the ribs, and I’m afraid it’ll give 
you no end of trouble in the fitting ; but 1 want it for a specird 
occasion, you see.” Half the people in the place gathered round as 
the Captain gossiped ; and when he alluded to General Cameron, 
who had recommended liiin, tlic operation of taking the mea.sure be- 
came of universal interest. ^ At the Captain’s lioine, too, all the house 
knew of the coming festival, and shared in the excitement. The 
Captain would not have come if he could have helped it. “ Surely 
ril be only in the way,” lie said. “What business lias an old 
spanchilled fellow like me in company ? I tliauk you a thousand 
times, my dear Tillotson, but lay my cover ” (au expression in favour 
in the days of Colonel Cameron) for somebody else. Do now.” But 
his friend would hear of no excuse ; and it must be said that, instead 
of looking like “ a spanchilled old fogic,” as the Captain anticipated 
for Jiimsclf, he looked like an aristocratic old officer, who, if lie liad 
been set off with a star and ribbon, would have been an ornament to 
any table. 

In due time the company went down and sat at dinner. The 

S cous plateau and candelabra presented by the grateful share- 
ers glittered on the table. Mr. Bowles ana his lollowing stood 
behind, awfully like guards at a stage execution, but presently be- 
came galvanised into violent life and motion. The cheerful Bunnett, 
wliose mouth distended between his collars like a gate between two 
white walls, chatted heartily as he settled himself to enjoy the meal. 
The great Bushell was still ill at case and uncomfortable. Boss, 
who had “ taken down” Miss Bunnett (Mrs. Bunnett was on liis left, 
a stout vulgar woman), had a sneer as broad as Mr. Bunneti’a gate 
Dn his face. His eyes were bright, and roamed over the table. 

“ Lovely, ain’t it,” said she to him — “ the plattoe ? ” 
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** Exquisite.” saidTloss^ looking at it. ‘‘That’s what they gave 
him — superb.* It makes one gasp. Don’t you admire it ? When 
will they give you or me auythi^ of tliis sort ? 1 don’t say» when 
shall we deserve it.” 

Grainger had drifted up someway next to Mrs. Tillotson. Under 
the soft lights in the shareholders’ candelabra, the golden hair was a 
feast to look on. Mrs. Bushel! had been “taken in” by Mr. 
Tillotson. The Captain was next to Mr. Snelgrove, who^liowever, 
made small account of*him, being appare.utly a sort of worshipper of 
Miv Bumiett. Any thing more slavish than this almost adoration of 
the City man could scarcely have been conceived ; and it was ac- 
companied with a sort of pleasant badinage and rallying. Mr. 
Snelgrove spoke of his friend usually as “ he.” 

“ Mrs. Tillotson, 1 say, Mrs. Tillotson, he’s a poor man, and will 
end in the workhouse. Were you ever down at Bulmer ? It’s un- 
commonly like a workhouse.” 

“Now, Snelgrove,” said Mr. Bumiett, “you stop. I’ll not ask 
you to Bulmer if you don’t keep quiet. Bulmer’s looking very well 
just now,” he went on to Mr. Tillotson. “I assure you I laid out 
seven hundred pounds on the gardens ; and I am at this moment in 
treaty with Lora Hobham’s gardener. Not that I think he’s a bit 
better gardener because he comes from a lord. That’s rather against 
him.” ^ 

The jackal again struck in. “Mr^. Tillotson, I should be very 
glad to SCO Bmracr, if I was let. I was only there once or twice ; 
• but now that we are getting my Lord Hobham’s gardeners, I sup- 
pose I shall have no chance. It’s a very poor place. No peaches. 
Ma’am, no nectarines, no flowers, no grapes, no rhododendrons— 
quite a wilderness. Ma’am. Oh yes.” 

Mr. Bumiett laughed heartily at this clever irony, and Mrs. Bumiett 
from afar off bade Mrs. Tillotson not to mind “ that Snelgrove,” as 
lie was always at his joke. Then the subject glided 011 to somethiug 
else, and Mr. Snelgrove, turning to his Captain, asked him if he had 
ever been ^ down to Bulmer. About the finest show-place in 
England.” * 

The Captain, who had been silent, only heard imperfectly. 
“Eh ? ” he said, full of smiles. 

“Bulmer, Bulmer,” said the oUier, in a loud tone; “every one in 
the kingdom knows it.” 

“ Oh, to be sure,” said the Captain, seeing that his assent was re- 
quired to somethiug, “to be sure! Fine indeed. What you may 
call tlie right sight.” 

“ The peaches. Sir,” the other went on, in the same loud tone, 
“are not matched by the royal fruit. Bullock has had ever so 
many 4)rizes.” 

“Oh yes,” said the Captain, with eager admiration nnd assent, 
“ See that DOW. Wonderful.” 
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“ What became of Bullock ? said the jackal, acro8/i toliis patron. 
*'He went away, I know. Of course hp wasn’t good enough. I’d 
have thought a liotliouse gardener at a liuiidred a year was pretty 
well; but that won’t do, it seems, for millionaires. No, no. It’s 
all my Lord Ilobham, it seems, now.” 

Mr. Bunnett deprecaUsd this attack softly. “No, no ; really no. 
The man took airs, and 1 had to part with him. I would have cone 
on with him I assure you.” 

“ Ilavc you seen his picture ? ” Snelgrove went on, half to the 
table, half to the Captain, “ full length in his liveryman’s uniform ? 
Nothing short of Sir Wilkins, li.A., believe me. Pive hundred and 
fifty without the frame: Yon and I, poor devils, must put up 
with our cartes at seven and sixpence. I must say, a fine likeness. * 

“I say, Tilloison,” floss called to him, this gentleman is talking 
jocosely ol^our coming to tlic hammer. 1 dare say we sliall sec the 
testimonial put up and knocked down to a friend of the family. 
These tilings are on the cards. Bunks, you know, are ever so 
ticklish.” 

He ended with a rude harsh laugh. 

The soft eyes turned towards him hurriedly, and with on implor- 
ing look. 

Mr. Grainger said, in a low voice, but which was distinctly heard, 
“ Our friend Boss is in one of his malicious moods to-day. He is 
allowed to say what he likes here.” 

“ Lideed he is,” said Mr. Tillotsou, good-humouredly; "for we^ 
are actually plaintiff and defendant in a lawsuit. But we’ll have some* 
wine together, notwithstanding.” 

Boss’s face darkened. "I don’t jest on that,^* he said slowly, 
" and don’t mean to jest on it. I don’t take any wine. They have 
put me on a regimen. Take it away, do you hear.” (This was to 
Mr. Bowles, whose opinion, expressed later at a Manshun ’Us 
dinner, was, that he was " as ill-rcggurlatcd a man as ever he 
met.”) 

" Begimen ! ” said Mr. Grainger, in a low voice to Mrs. Tillotson, 
" he’s been keeping a regimen, indeed. It’s almost lucky — though 
you m% not think so, Mrs. Tillotson — that I am here, for he "is 
working himself up into one of his moods. Look how he glares at 
your husband. He thinks he has been insulted in some way. Every- 
ihmg, indeed, is an insult to him now. Tliis magnificence, the wines, 
the pictures, at this moment, have been all got out, * thrust in his 
face,’ he would call it, to make him feel, I wish I was beside him.” 

Piteous distress was in Mrs. Tillotson’s face. She ah but wrung 
her hands. 

" I feel what you say to be true,” she went on, " and every day I 
feel the want in myself of that power that can control others.** I am 
wretchedly weak. Even this very afternoon some one came to ou: 
house — a wild, half-savage being — forced himself in, hunting for my 
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Imsband. “VQiy should this happen to us ? Why should Ross— for 
it was of his set, I know — expose us to this P ” 

A quick light came iuto Graiuger’s eyes. “ What sort, was this 
man P w'as he short, stout, with red rings round his eyes P ” 

She almost started. “ Why, you know all things,*’ she said. 

“No, that was none of floss’s set. lie was of your hushmid’s 
si t ” His voice got lower. “But i have no right to speak to you 
of such things. 1 could have prevented his coming, but you would 
l.liink, naturally, tliatT. was officiously thrusting myself into all your 
cofiocrns. But 1 may say this much, that he is a dangerous man, 
ami it grieves me to tell you that his presence here bodes your lius- 
haiul some trouble. I must warn you ofihis.” 

They were so earnest in their talk, and her eyes were turned to 
him wiih such eagerness, that iicither noticed that Mr. Tillotson, 
utterly abstracted from his neighbour’s conversation, was watching 
them with an expression of pain that was evident to all. 

“ Go on, tell me more,” he said. “ That is, if you will so indulge me. 

1 may be a little useful.” 

“ No, I recollect now,” slie went on, “you must be wrong. Ifor he 
suddenly chauged and became quite deferential — that it was all a 
mistake, and that he only wanted a small debt that my husband 
owed him.” 

“And he changed in this way when you This is important.” 

“ When I let me think. Oh,“ let me recollect. Yes, when he 

found that I knew nothing of him, or that my husband had not told 
me anything of him.” 

“All, there it is,” said he hastily. “I see through all these little 
ru.ses. I met that man abroad, and I know him by heart. 1 know 
the whole this moment. There is some passage in your husband’s 
life, which he ” 

“No, never,” she said, passionately. “You arc fond of repeat- 
ing that ” 

“i do not know it, but I believe it. Think of that niglit at St. 
Alans, when he left your table. This man knows something of it — 
found that you were not in the secret, and will work upon your 
husband for ends of bis owm to keep it from you. Tli^t is the 
game ; at least, so I read it.” . 

The colour came to lier checks. “Ido not so accept it,” she 
said. “ Your theories arc too ingenious, and built oii too slight a 
foundation. This is some common man who is in want of money.” 

Grainger bent his head and smiled. “As you please. You won’t 
understand me till it is too late. You will call me tlien, and I shall 
not come perhaps. What if I tell you his name, which you do not 
know, Mrs. Tillotson P ” 

‘•Ah \ that would be a proof,” she said. 

“Eastwood,” he said, in a slow distinct voice, and with his eyes 
steadily fixed on her. 
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There were other ejesj which they had not noticed, bent for- 
ward, devouring them. There was a pale face watching this whis- 
pered conversation, where the heads were bent together, almost 
with a sort of agony. The heavy stout ladv beside him, though 

making an excellent dinner,'^ as she said herself afterwards, 
thought him almost **mpoliie, Bunnett,” and never so much as 
asked me if I had a mouth on-me.” 

Boss, too, from afar off, had been watching also with a bitter s2ecr 
on his mouth, restless, impatient, and not attending to his neighbour. 
He saw tlie worn .anxious look on Mr. Tillotson*s face, and wjith 
that ill humour of his wliieh took any victim that offered, said, half 
aloud, ‘*Look at our friend’s face! Just look! Tillotson, Isay, 
are you gomg to eat your* guests with your diimer ? Are you ill ? 
Don’t he look ill now P I appeal to the ladies.” 

There was an unconcealed sneer and insolence in the way this was 
spoken. Mr. Tillotson coloured and recovered. “ I am quite well,” 
he said coldly. “ Why do you say so ? ” 

“ Interest. Interest, of course,” said Boss, with a laugh. “Miss 
Bunnett, how do you like this house ? The pictures and the finery 
show you what banking can do. Yive the City ! I say. When I am 
altogether run out, I think I must lake to the City, and come in 
time to have a place like your Bully Hall, which that gentleman 
warms up so about.” 

** Bulmer is our place,” said the young lady, coldly indignant. 

“ Well, Bulmer. I beg its pardon. I say, Tillotson, you should 
let out a little, and not be hoarding. This young lady says you 
should give a ball, and not keep up a melancholy face, as if you 
were ordered for execution. When he comes to sit to Huish — isn’t 
he the swell painter ? — they will say you were trying to- look like 
Byron.” 

Grainger stnick in in his calm voice: You sec, our friend Boss 
takes bitter views. The world has rubbed him a little, Miss Bun- 
nett. He has been disappointed, and he has had a bad opinion 
from his lawyer to-day about that funny lawsuit wc spoke of.” 

Boss’s eyes fiashed fury. "I’ve not,” he said, angrily. "It’s 
just the ^ntrary. I know the parties who’ll laugh the wrong side. 
But I sw this is some of your joking that you picked up at Hom- 
buvg, where they stripped you nicely, my mie friend.” 

The Buunetts ana other City people listened wondering, but 
could make noUiing of what they heard. This might be the talk 
of high society ; so they held themselves in suspense. At any 
rate it was time for the ladies to retire, and Mrs. Tillotson 
gladly rose. 

W'neu the gentlemen came up an hour later, Mr. Snelgrove 
was asking the Captain privately, " Who, now, could you tell m?, is 
that man Boss ? Very odd, very odd indeed.” 

” Ah, blcos you,” said the Captain, “ tha”s all gagging, as we may 
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call it. The pair are always goin^ on that way togeihei -at it 
morning, noom and niglit. A sort of quizzing, you know.*’ 

Oh, quizzing ! ” said the other, douhtfuTly. “ But I declare 1 
thought he was m good earnest.” 

Mr. Grainger stole over to Mrs. Tillotson as soon as he entered. 
“ Would you show me your new piano P ” he said. ** Who is the 
maker ? 1 am longing to see it.” • And Mr, Tillotson’s eyes 
follc(Ved them over iuto the next room. “We have been on a 
volcano since you left us,” said Grainger, in a low voice. “It 
pasi|es belief aU we have gone through. He is losing his senses, 
I brieve ; and, though I say it, really only for me ” 

“ This is growing dreadlul,” she said, putting her hands to her 
face in sore Stress. 

“ When the ladies went, his only restraint was gone. He con- 
tradicted nearly every word your husband said, and who, I must say, 
bore it with admirable temper. ‘ What can Jie know of pictures,* 
he said, ‘ who has lived in a hole of a bank all his life ? Now, of 
course, he has come out into civilised Ufe, but it will take time and 
training.’ Then he went on to become worse. I am afraid he has 
been drinking more than he ought. At last 1 think your husband 
lost his temper, and I must say answered him with spirit. Set him 
down quite. You see, Ross is in a sulk. He is broodiug over it.” 

Ross was in this stale, and now came over to them. “ When did 
you begin to take interest in pianos ? **‘ he said. “ Is that the way 
to attend to your guests, Mrs. Tillotson? As for your husbancl, 
■ he has insulted me down stairs, and, by God, he shall answer it. 
He thinks, because he throws his mess down here before me, because 
he gives us a glass of miserable wine that he don’t know how to 
choose, he can treat me as he likes. Another minute, and I’d 
have thrown it in his face. He supposes he can insult me.” 

“ You insulted grossly insulted him,” said Grainger. 

“ I did not” said the other, fiercely. “ What is it to you if I did ? 
Look at him now, looking over here with his pious face — the sweet 
suiferiiig Joseph ! And to hisult me before this pack of low cockneys, 
too ! I’ll have it out of him, and make him apologise on his knees, 
and ill this very room.” # 

“ Oh, Ross, Ross,” said she, in a low voice of anguish, “ will 
nothing have any effect on you ? You are making me more and more 
wretched every hour.” 

“ That conies well from you,” he said. “You may thank your- 
self for all this. Everything I do now is your own work, recollect.” 

Mr. Snelgrove came sidling over. “Won’t we hear the instru- 
ment ? ” he said, gaily. “ Here’s Mr. Bunnett, really a judge. Ask 
him ” — Mr. Bunnett was rolling down slowly — “ ask him would he 
take %twenty-pound note for his piano— just do, for the fun of the 
thing. I think, Bunnett, it was twenty-nve pound ten you gave for 
that satin-wood pmo, with the gold and the carvings, eh P *' 
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Mr. Banuetfc smiled good-humoui*edly and modestly. 

“ Didn’t Erard tell you,” went on Snelgrove, “ it vi^s the cheapest 
in his shop ? ” Then in a low whisper to Mrs. Tillotson, “ Gave five 
hundred for it ! Saw the cheque myself.” 

Thus those rooms, not very large as they were, had become a 
whole theatre of human passions; several plays were going on 
together — suspense, anxiety,* doubt, distrust, resentment, intrigue, 
fade conventionality, dull insensibility, and a sort of roseate coin- 
jilaccncy, that all around was smooth, conventional, ana going on 
cheerfully. 

In the midst of which Mrs. Tillotson played the music. (“ They 
liave a full Grand at Bu'mcr,” Mr. Snelgrove whisuered under the 
back of his hand to the Captain, “ that would fill a church ” — 
news utterly unintelligible to the Captain, who thought a full 
grand might be a foreign ofliccr of some kind, and said '‘Yes. 
Now have they ?”) When slic had done, and risen softly, it had 
grown late. Mrs. Bunuett, between whom and Mrs. Tilney no 
traternisation had taken place, was rustling her rich silk noisily. 
Mrs. Tillotson had risen, and was softly walking into the front 
room, when, at the door of the back drawing-room, a servant 
came in with a card on a salver. She met him so suddenly that 
with a sort of instinct, she took it from him, 

Grainger iilone saw the look of doubt and abject agony that came 
into her face, and saw, too, the way she crushed it up in her hand 
— saw, too, the hcsitathig way she stopped, turned back, and went 
on again, as if she knew not what to do. In a moment he was^ 
at her side, with a smile on his face, as if lie was still speaking 

of the piano. In another moment Mr. Tillotson, turning rest- 

lessly, saw him take a card from lier hand, tlien wliisper some- 
thing, and, with a nod of intelligence, l(;avc the room. Down 

stairs, Mr. Bowles, not yet rctiieu, said to his colleagues that it 

was “ out of all dressin* ” to have “ fellers ” like that coming at 
“unrcgular” hours— a feller that wms there twice afore ou that 
day to his knowledge. 

They WTi-c all coming down, ^Ls. Buunett’s dress rustling and 
crackling, like ships under a licavy sail. Tlic Buiinetts’ carriage 
was waiting, about which Mr. Snelgrove, pleasantly facetious to the 
end, w'ould have his jest. 

“You’ve seen, 1 suppose,” he said to Mr. Tilney, "our friend’s 
tumblc-dowm old brougham which lie bought second-hand? It’s 
coming up now^ And the horse, which he got cheap out of a cab. 
0)i, yes.” But this was not so successful, for the night was dark, 
and tlic scene confused and unsuiied to irony, and the " second-hand 
view ” came naturally enough to Mr. Tilney, and did not seem so 
far-feiched an idea. At last they w^cre idl gone. €. 

Now as the last carriage drove oll‘, and Mr. and Mrs. TiUotson 
were staudirig alone in the drawing-room, Mr. Tillotson began at once 
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excitedly : "J cannot endure this any longer. It is too mueh— 
far too muou. I have been as enduring as sclf-respeot will allow ; 
but there is a point beyond which we are not to go. But, at any 
rate, 1 can’t do it. 1 can do no more. 1 have suffered enough as 
it is.** 

With her eyes raised from the ground, and in which there was the 
old jrrcsisiiblc devotional expression, she said: “It is quite true, 
indeed. Yes ; such restraint is too noble.” 

“ Yes,” he said, bitferly, “ too soft and foolish. It was a wonder- 
fuldspcctacle. You would not match it ; but I am sick of it. I am 
not called on to make these sacrilices. What is that man to me, 
with the mysteries of those with him ? TJiej/ may have their reasons, 
but I have not, and have no conned ion with them. 1 am not to be 

f )ointed at — disgraced — as a weak, foolish creature, that any one can 
augh at, for him and his friends. I have seen enough of this 
wretched life to-night to sicken me. But I tliink it high time to 
begin and look to myself now, in the true sellish and proud way, 
after looking to every one else all my life.” 

Kow he at last looked at her who stood before him like a sweet 
penitent, utterly overwhelmed and miserable. The old St. Alans 
light seemed of a suddeu to rise about, the old St, Alans music to 

“ Oh,” he said, suddenly, “forgive, mo! I know not what I am 
talking about. 1 am a wretched, miserable man that descr res all, all 
Oh, if you knew what I liavc suffered to-night in a hundred ways, 
you would be indulgent and pity me. But because my heart lias 
been wrung I must vent it all on your soul. What do you think oJ 
me P ” 

The light of joy tliai came back into her face reassured him. “1 
talk folly and wickedness when 1 talk of suffering. I am only too 
happy — more than I deserve. And while it lasts, while you remain 
to me, I should be indeed content. But mind,*' he said, and the old 
doubt came back into his face, “ if once that bo taken from me, if 
tlu‘y succeed in weakening the only link that brings me the joys of 
life, I am lost indeed. You w'ill not let them. It is folly, but 1 
cannot help it.” 

Now came in Mr. Bowles to look after the lights. The impres- 
sion ill his mind was that the host and hostess were talking with 
delight on the successful way in which everything had “ gone off,” 
and were overpowered with satisfaction at the glimpse they had had 
of “Manshun *Us” festivities. A good deal of the success, he 
thought, might be set down to bis exertions : and he thought it 
rather ill-bred that no acknowledgment — often made affably at the 
“ Manshun ’Us ” by the Lord Mayor himself — had been tendered 
on tMs occasion. But host and hostess were so selfishly absorbed 
in discussing the feast for their own glorification, that they took no 
notice of Mr. Bowles, which, as that gentleman said the fol- 
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lowing evening at a real City dinner, “ was only the way of the 
world.” 

Thus closed a day which was the* beginning of the working out of 
a strange change in that house. 


CHAPTER X. 

, A MEETING. 

Now after Mr. Tillotson’s City dinner, the scene of their life moves 
on with a sort of monotony. Rut that morning seemed to have been 
the last of the bright unclouded days which had set in for him, and 
about which he had such a distrust. Those who knew him began to 
remark the backward motion, and saw, with pain, the clouds be- 
ginning to gather again. 

She had passed a troubled night, from many reasons. Before 
morning the conviction had grown upon her strongly that some evil 
was advancing on them, and that this old mystery, so often pointed 
to and hinted at, might now be brought to light with danger and 
perhaps disgrace. Else w'hat did it all mean? We hear men accuse 
themselves passionately, and tell us they are guilty sinners ; but over 
such declaration always seems an air of exaggeration from penitence, 
or modesty perhaps. But it is dilTcrcnt when other men make tlie 
charges. It sounds more practical and serious. Something, too, 
that Grainger had said to her once before, came back on her very 
often. “And did he not tcllyow at the time of the marriage ? No, 
of course not. That you coidd scarcely ask him** And putting all 
together, — his gloom, the strange hints he had tlirown out so often, 
— it was not uimatural that she should begin to feel a little curiosity 
as to what the shape of this strange secret might be. And frui'n 
that night a sort of weight began to oppress her, as if this might 
turn out to be some dreadful and destructive mystery, which when 
disclosed would be their ruin. 

Wlien she was sitting in her drawing-room thinking a little sadly 
over these things, Mr. Tillotson entered a little abruptly. He was 
just going off to his office. His old gentleness had come back. 
“ That was a miserable night last night, and I was fretful and hasty. 
But I could not eudurc such another. Do be indulgent and pity 
me ; but I have not the moral strength, I think. I am sure you 
will think I am right, we cannot have him coming here again, 
or any of his friends. I have dQiie all I could, and can do no more/* 

Sweet comfort and pity came into her face ; and she answered at 
OttCe: “He behaved cruelly, unkindly, wickedly. No, you will 
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never see him any more. Indeed, I could not ask you. You have 
been too kind.* 

“ I P he answered hastily. ‘*1 have never wished to see him 
but for your sake. What I mean is, he must not come to this 
house, or be seen here. 1 cannot endure his insolence; it is 
torture, and will drive me to something. I must ask you to 
agree to this. Indeed, it is not mucli^ and only due to our own 
dignity.” 

“To be sure,” she said. “And he shall never enter it; 

though ” And she stopped suddenly and looked down ; for at 

that moment rushed on her all the dangers of such an exclusion, 
and the fury which such a step would worl^hiin up to. “I think,” 
she said, hesitatingly, “just as yet, while he is in this state, and wc 

are the only people who have influence with him ^After all, ho 

is not naturally wicked, and Mr. Grainger has some power.” 

Mr. Tillotson looked at her a moment with a strange expression ; 
then suddenly turned away. “ It was not much to ask,” he said, 
with a bitter aud wounded tone. “ I only can say what I wish. 
You can, of course, do what you please. My wish is that he be 
never admitted into this house again. That, of course, does not con- 
cern you.” 

“What docs this mean?” she said with soft reproach; “what 
change is this coming on ? Dearest husband, this is for ^o«.” 

“Change!” he said, “there is no change. I only go back to 
my old state, the state it was folly for me to have given up. I say 
• again, I do not wish that man or his Triend to be seen here again. 
You are free, and can do as you wish.” 

“ Any thing you please,” she said. 

As soon as he had gone out, sIkj again sank down into her old 
meditativeuess. The difficulties of the situation all came back upon 
her again. There was this dangerous man, who had come last night, 
and would come again of a certainty, and embitter' her husband’s 
life. Grainger might for a time keep him away ; but she more and 
more recoiled from having recourse to his assistance. 

Another day went slowly by in a sort of dreamy irresolution, 
until towards the afternoon Martha stood before her. “ That gentle- 
man’s below again,” she said. The gentlemen visitors ai'e coming 
in plenty these days.” 

This woman had a sort of privilege, and these grim speeches 
were but a part of herself. But Mrs. Tillotson had an instinct who 
this was. “1 cannot sec him — see any one,” she said. “ Send him 
away.” 

She shook her head, “lie will not go for me,'* she said. “The 
best w*ay were not to let them come.” 

‘■IK your pardon, Mrs. Tillotson,” said a voice at the door. 
“ You will excuse me, i know ; but recollect that this was part of 
our arrangement last night. 1 was at your party, ana they 
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treated me like a servant. If I went away iheri.^ it was only to 
put the matter off till this morning. Now can *go down/* he 
said, turning to Martha. ** What arc you waiting for P ** 

He took a chair, then closed the door and sat down by her. 

Now/* he said, ** let us sec our way, and let us understand each 
other. Dear me, how charming old lingland is, after all ; and old 
London, too, above all I Only think how it must seem to a town 
man after fifteen years among their wretched mangy foreign pPaces. 
How sick 1 have been of them, pining litefally to get back here ! 
But what could I do ? ** ^ 

She looked at him wondering. 

"Ask yqur husband Uic reason. He is accountable for it all, 
and for much more. If 1 had come homo all that time, I should 
have come home a beggar ; for a little allowance that was made me 
by a cruel mother would have been withdrawn if I had. Only 
fancy, an elder son, John Eastwood, of Eastwood, ‘cut off/ as tlmy 
call it, with two hundred a year, and his whole fine estate handed 
over to a younger brother ; all of which madness I owe to your 
husband.** 

"What docs all this mean?** she said, half rising. "Why do 
you speak to me in tins way P 1 do not want to listen to you. You 
wish to assume some power over us ** 

"Well, if you like,** he said, rising, “I shall go straight to bis 
bank ; it will be more profitable to me, and less pleasant to you. 
And it you have ever heard of such a thing as a skeleton in a cup- 
board, 1 vow to heaven your husband will bring you to-day from ‘ 
his bank a skeleton, the match of which yon*ll not iind in ijondon. 
On iny honour, I am serious— a skeleton that will stay with you in 
the house until your dying day. Give your orders, Mrs. Tillot.son. 

I am a gentleman by birth and cdncatioli, and don’t want to hector 
or terrify you, or make terms like a vulgar rufiiaii. But as I live 
and breathe — and on my solemn honour, what I tell you is true — 
and that is true, it will be the most miserable day in your new 
married life if I go to the bank now, and even let myself te seen by 
Tillotson. There.*’ 

^ Tlierc was such earnestness in what he said, that it brought con- 
viction, but with a chill. 

"But what is all ibis about?” she said, in a 'mournful voice. 
"What is this secret P ” 

lie shook his head. " Seriously,” lie said, gravclv and respect- 
fully, " it would not do to tell you. You would not wish it your- 
self. You see, the whole is in a mess ; but 1 cannot help it. I 
have had a miserable time, i have been ruined through the busi- 
ness and througli him. As 1 say, 1 was born and bred a gentleman, 
and 1 don’t want to have the looks of extorting, and having ‘ silence 
purchased,* and that sort of thing. But what can I do? As it is, 

1 am doing wonders, for me. 1 suppose, if 1 walked to him straight, 
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it would be the best course for me. But I don’t want to make or 
bring coiifusJbn. 1 must live. If something moderate is got for 
me, I shall be quite content, which, recollect, all this time is a debt; 
for it was he and Ms business that brought ruin on me, and it is 
fair that he should make up for it. In fact, I have behaved with 
the greatest delicacy all through. In fact, I thought for years that 
he had become only a poor clerk in a Hank. Judge of my astonish- 
mcirt when I beard that he was a regular millionaire and rolling in 
wealth. Well, now, tb business, Mrs. Tillotson. What can you do 
for me? ” 

A strange curiosity came on, arising out of his preamble. 
we are to do this, tell mo, at least, wliat arc speaking of. What 
is this secret — this mystery? It is best I should know it. It will 
be a more miserable skeleton for me if I should not. 1 make that 
a condition.” 

He looked at her a moment. " Far better for you not. Take 
my advice — reflect. They tell me you arc an attached couple — 
domestic and all that. Once distrust gets in, or a lower estimate 
— now think ” 

She said again, M'ith a sort of flutter, “ I still wish to know ; it 
IS bettor that 1 should.” 

lie got up, went over to the door softly, looked out, and came 
back hurriedly. 

Later Mr. Tillotson came home, and the cold formal ride took 

I )lacc. During it, with some constraii^i and confusion, she said : I 
mow you arc so good to me always, and so indulgent, you never 
refuse me. 1 have been very extravugaiit—no, not that, — but 1 am 
going to be very extravagant, aud I would have you to help me — will 
you ? ” 

Some of the old pleasure came into his face. I am delighted,” 
he said, " that you come to me in this way. This is what L like. 
When we get home, we shall settle how large it shall be; and to- 
morrow w'c shall drive to the bank together.” 

But as he rode, and before they got home, he grew silent, lie 
W'as always all but thrusting money on her, and nothing so de- 
lighted as the rare occasion \1|licn she had conic to him. But it 
was only two days ago that she asked him, and now she asked 
again. And over this he began to grow silent aud to brood ; and 
by the end of the ride, when he was lifting her off her horse, he had 
built on it a whole mountain of suspicion, and, sadly converted, what 
he had hailed with a sort ol delight had become a fresh source of 
disquiet. 

Just before dinner she came in to him. '‘If you could spare it 
to me now,” she said, with a smile. “ I have heard you quote some 
Latii^about his dat” 

“To be sure,” he said, fetching out his cheque-book. “IJow 
much f ” 
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“ A, great deal,” she said, a very great deal. I ain ashamed ta 
name it.” 

“Nonsense,” he said, writing. “Is not every thing I have 
yours ? you know that. This,** lie said, looking at her, “ is some 
pressing lellow, or !Madame Adelaide. Why do you let them press 
youP” 

“ No,** she said hastily ; ‘^this is a private little, extravagance — a 
secret, a very great secret. We all have our little debts, or, I mean, 
expenses.” 

Ho then said abruptly, “ How much ? ** 

“ Well, then,” she said, “ a very great deal, I fear. Would a 
hundred ^** 

He filled it in. “ There,” he said. “ Surely you know,” he added, 
gravely, “ there is no complaint in these jnatters, or should not be. 
With an income like ours, you arc entitled by right to your share, 
without coining to me in* this way. And observe, don’t suppose 
for a moment that I wish to know how you spend it. I have no right 
or title ill the world. There, so recollect that. The bank is your 
bank as well as mine.” 

She hung her head. “ Oh, if you knew, dear husband,” she said, 
then stopped irresolutely. 

His face lit up, “Ah,” he said, “this is for some of your good 
noble charities. That secret angelic work of yours, which 1 know 
of old. To be sure ; forgive me. But 

She shook her head. “No, I cannot let you tliink that,” she 
said, and she went away. She heard his deep sigh. 

Presently she came back. “ I had forgot ; it is too late now. 
The banks are all closed, and this cheque can be of no use to- 
night.” 

“ What,” he said, a little bitterly, “ is it so pressing as 
that ? ” 

“ I want it to-night,” she said desperately. “ I do indeed. Por- 
givc me for this, but ” 

“ Porgive you,” he said — “ forgive you, my dear ! How strangely 
you talk, for wishing to have gold instead of a cheque. Nonsense’; 
we can send out and have it cashed somewhere,” and be rang the 
bell. But all the shops were closed. 

•Sitting below in his study, he did very little business that night. 
Towards nine he found his lamp growing dim, and rang the bell for 
his servant. The study door was opened by Martha. “ Take this 
lamp away,” he said, a .little pettishly. “ None of you mind your 
work. Look at the way it is buriimg. Stay, why didn’t he come 
up ? ” 

“ The mistress,” she answered, solemnly, “ had sent him out of a 
message, and with a letter. She was most particular about jt, as 
there was money ” 

“ 1 see,” said he, tbeu paused. Then very irresolutely, and with 
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an affectation of displeasure, ** and where has he gone at this time 
of night P” * 

He waited anxiously for the answer. 

“To the Captain's. The Captain sent here twice this even* 
mg.” 

“ Ah ! I see,” lie said — not to Martha — ^but in reference to some- 
thing that he said himself, — “ I see ; perfectly too.” 

(What he saw was, that the Captain never wanted money for 
liimself, and would lihve died rather than have asked it, except 
froi^L a man like General Cameron. Therefore the Captain was use- 
ful as an agent.) 

Martha went on. “ Indeed, we had epmpany enough here to- 
day. A strange gentleman that sat near an hour.” 

“ Mr. Grainger ? ” he said, eagerly. 

“No, no,” she said, “but a friend of his, and the Captain was 
here with him. Very pretty goings on, while the master’s at the 
bank.” 

“Martha!” 

“ Ah ! she, the poor little soul that they put to rest in the 
heathen country, there was no trouble of that sort with her. Ah ! 
if «A;’d been understood properly ; but she wasn't, and it’s too late 
now. There’s Watson back, lie’s been away an hour.” 

“ Send him to me.” 

Watson came, and took thp lamp with all respect and many ex- 
cuses. He’d have sent the groom, but the mistress was so par- 
• ticular. And the Captain haa to write a letter, which he asked him 
to leave, and be very careful of, which he had done ; “ as I knew. 
Sir, you wished the Captain to be obliged in every thing. Then the 
Captain had written another letter for the mistress.” 

“You did quite right, Watson,” said Mr. Tillotson, “Leave it 
here. She will be down herself.” 

It was not a letter, only a scrap of paper half twisted urn It 
was in his .hand ; and, indeed, it all but unfolded of itself. There 
was, besides, the legal fiction of husband and wife “ being one,” 
and the moral rule of their “ having no secrets ” from each other. 
There was no question of “breaking the seal” or “opening a 
letter.” 

It was a very short struggle. He rang the bell, and sent it up to 
her. 

Tlie note which the Captain had written was to the following 
effect : 

“ My deab, — I t’s all right. I told you I was the boy for the busi- 
ness. He has taken the hundred and fifty, and is off to the country. 
-Yogrs, T. D.” 

Thus, some two or three weeks more went by, and the cloud 
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deepened all the while over that house. Mr. Tilloison’s face began to 
draw back every day nearer and nearer to the old drfeamy gloomy 
pattern, to the infinite concern of his friends. The uncharitable said 
“something was going wrong with the bank; ” others could make 
nothing of it, and said he was always an odd being. 

Meantime they went their usual round of life. A wistful look 
had come into her face, but they went out together, to the festivities 
given in honour of so important a being as the head of the great 
bank. And in due time arrived a sort of 16rd mayor’s card from 
Mrs. Bunnett, announcing that that City lady would be “ At lloi^e,” 
with “ Dancing,” in a few days. 

A morning or two bcftTC this solemnity had come round, Mr. 
Tillotson had said to his wife in his gentle voice, “ We must go, of 
course. It will amuse you, and 1 hope you will make a fine show 
there, and that you have a splendid dress.” 

“ You are too kind tome,” she said, softly. “But I am well 
provided; too well.” She stopped irresolutely, and came up to him. 
“I have done something wrong,” she said, “and you are angry 
with me. But 1 did not mean it ; indeed, no. We were so happy, 
but now—” 

“You,” he said, sadly. “No. I have not complained, have I? 
No ; you are everything that a good wife could be. 1 have no nght 
to say a word.” 

“ Ah, but you are changed ! I see you are, and you have some reason 
which you will not tell ; and yet 1 declare solemnly, as 1 stand here, 
that I know of nothing, unless, indeed, that unfortunate Boss— ^ ' 
But if you only knew—” 

The hard look came to his face again. “ Have 1 made any com- 
plaint i* ” he said. “ I repeat, you arc everything a husband could 
wish. Could you ask for a handsomer testimoniiu ? ” he added, try- 
ing to smile. “No ; I am odd, strange, cccontric, given to humour 
— now in gojad spirits, now the reverse. Tow have an equable turn 
of temper, to be envied. That is a blessing ; but it is my misfor- 
tune and fault.” 

She was going with a deep sigh, when he called her back softly. 

“ Now,” said he, “ about this ball. You must be splendid. It is 
my glory to see you ‘ got up,’ as they cat! it, as well as others, and 
eclipsing others. It is a delight and a pride for me, - as you 
must know. So to oblige me,” he added, taking his cheque- 
book, “ you must have this.” And he began to “ fill m” rapidly. 

She knew what he said was true, and that this was one way to 
please and oblige him. So she only thanked him, with that de- 
votional grace and warmth which almost affected him as with pain. 
She was overpowered with his “ munificence.” It was for two hun- 
dred ; a “ little bonus,” as he called it. r 

It was the day of the Bunnett ball, in the afternoon, when Mr. 
Tillotson was at the bank, and she had ordered her carriage expressly 
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to visit Madanio Adelaide and "di on*' something tliat would do 
honour to his Kindness. She heard a step on the stair, and Mr. 
Tiliiey, an unfrequent visitor now, came in hurriedly. 

“ My dear child, here’s a business,” he said. “ 1 saw the carriage 
at the door, but 1 knew you were in. 1 declare I don’t know what 
we arc coming to, or where the world is going to end ! ” And Mr. 
Tilucy dropped into a chair and looked* round with a really worried 
and hopeless expression. 

She asked him calmfy, “ What is it, dear father P I am prepared 
for anylhing.” 

What is it ? *’ repeated he ; “ w'hat should it be ? The old 
q\iarl.er, you may be sure ! That fellow Ross, that disgrace to us 
all, who’ll end on the gallows — mark my words ! on the gallows tree 
— as sure — as sure as you spell my name.Jrith a T.” 

She turned a little pale. “ And what has happened now ? ” 

" What has happened now ? ” again repeated Mr. Tilney. " God 
help us all, but the times are all sadly screwed out of joint, sciwed 
out of joint P What has he done ? — disgraced us, ruined us all, 
pointed the unerring finger of scorn as we go by. Only think, a 
gentleman, and a genueman’s son, dragged away by common bailiffs to 
a common sponging house. No effects, no assets, nothing to meet 
the law, and then W’rites to me telling me to send him — let me sec,” 
added Mr, Tilney, taking a letter out of his pocket to be strictly accu- 
rate, ” one hundred and ninety-eight poimds ten shillings (one ninety- 
eight ten), to satisfy the detainer and costs. Yes, satisfy the de- 
• tamer,” added he with great unction. “ Why, he must be gone 
clean, stark, staring mad, to write such a thing to me.” So, indeed, 
it would seem, from what we know of Mr. Tilney already. 

“ Poor unfortunate, miserable Ross,” said she wdth sympathy, 
“always from one misfortune to another; what is to become of 
him P ” 

“ You know, my dear, the idea of coming to me was ludicrous — 
simply ludicrous. I laughed when I read — T with all my claims. 
Not to be thought of. But the idea flashed on me at once like an 
injunction. You and Tillotson were obviously the quarter from 
which relief should come. And see,” added Mr. Tilney, in a ru- 
minative M^ay, “ see the delicacy of the fellow after all. He had a 
natural repugnance to trespass on his old flame ; and as for Tillotson 
1 can quite understand his not thinking of him. Oh, take him lor 
all in dl, we must admit that R.oss has something of the gentleman 
ill his veins ! ” 

“But how can I help himP ” she said distractedly. “Where can 
I get so much money P I cannot ask him ; no, I cannot. He has 
given mo money to-day already. Indeed, no.” 

Mn Tilney smiled with great satisfaction. “ See how things fjdl 
out. Not a sparrow, you know, but without some design of its 
heavenly Father. There you are, you see, like a miracle.” 

17—2 
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“But tliis was for a particular purpose,” slie said. “Dear 
father, you don’t see the difficulty.” ' 

“ Well, devote this, money to him, and get more for the particular 
purpose. I know Tillotson ; /’ll answer for him. He is munificent 
in his ideas — absolutely. Just go to him and tell him the whole, or 
BhaUI?” . J fa 

Long she thought it over. * There was deep pity in her heart for 
this umiappy, most miserable being, whose days seemed doomed to 
misfortune, and for whose misfortunes she herself was not a little ac- 
countable. At last she came to a resolve ; she could not resist any 
longer ; and she thought it a duty to send what she had. Later, slie 
could mention it to her Ipisband — ^in a week, say. She sent away 
her two hundred pound cheque to the direction given her by Mr. 
Tilney. a, 

Madame Adelmde had surpassed herself. As Mrs. Tillotson 
stood in her drawing-room, one of the most brilliant figures that could 
be conceived, her dress rich with tulle and laces, and lit up with the 
faint colouring of a delicate mauve ribbon — there were diamonds 
which nestled in the bouquets of tulle; and above the gorgeous 
golden hair was reflected softly and richly in the glasses of me room 
— no wonder Mr. Tillotson looked at her with admiration, then said 
with a sort of pride : ** This is what I wished you to do ; ” then 
sighed deeply. “ You have put that little sum to the best uses ; you 
must come to me to-morrow again. You do not ask enough.*’ 
Suddenly she clasped her hands. “ Oh, then, if you would ! I do 
not want it so much, but——” 

His face grew cold and contracted. We shall be late,” he said , 
“and the carriage is waiting.” 


CHAPTEH XL 

THE BUNNETT BALL. 

Mbs. Bunnett’s ball was “ done in really first-class style,” ns 
one of her friends described it. The house was in a Bayswater 
square, built specially for Bunnett by a City architect, who had 
“ turned out ” many an insurance office and warehouse with the 
" true palatial effect*; ” that is, once conceding that great surfaces a. 
plate glass, and abundant carvings, and a series of architfcturax 
sentry boxes, make up the ideal of palatial cflect. The house was 
sumptuous, with gardens and a porch and a showy greenhouse full 
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of the rarest plants, ** brought special from Bulmer/^ as the friend 
Snelgroye took care to tell everyone. The staircase was of white 
marble, and the house was full of statues and pictures. Though, in- 
deed, Mr. Bunnett might have got both, and perhaps did get them, 
as lie did his other goods, “ per invoice,” for the labour involved in 
coimoisseurship and choosing “did not pay.” On this night the 
house was lit up from top to bottom, ^nd the pretty sort of lantern 
wliiqli was on the top of the stmrs was lit up in a “ravishing* 
manner. Everywhere along the stairs and passages were the exotics 
from Bulmcr. Part of the garden had been “ taken in,” covered. 
ovQ's with an awning, lit with Chinese lanterns, and literally piled 
with plants and flowers “from Bulmer.** As you came up stairs or 
went down, and met the City gentlemen with the City ladies on their 
arms, the conversation, flagging a little as it sometimes did, recovered 
a)i]iiiatioii by an allusion to the shrubs “^t up from Bulmer.” An 
alcove had been thrown out from the wiuaows, all but masked by 
profuse shrubbery from Bulmer; and here, apparently as from a 
grove, came the strains of “ VbsBs ** band, tlie sad and winding 
Vcilsc, the brisk galop, and the more measured quadrille. It was re- 
inarkaljlc about these inelodies that they were all from the inspiration 
of “ Yost ” himsclii his musicians apparently not being able to deal 
with other music. 

Now came in Mr. and Mrs. Tillotson; the City exquisites, some 
of them of a rich Jewish tone in their faces, turning to study the 
brilliant lady who stood there. Excellent foils, indeed, w’ere the 
stout, magnificent, but vulgar City dames who herded together. 

* Mr. Bunnett came to meet them with a little pride ; for they were a 
link between West and East ends. The heavy yellow hair of Mrs. 
Tillotson glisieued in the' lights, and the little tinge of sadness in her 
face added to her beauty. But for such men as Mr. Bunnett, who 
were well-meaning and good-natured, she always had a sort of 
charity. 

“You must show me your charming rooms,” she said kindly. “ I 
hear everything is done with such wonderful taste.** 

Mrs. Bunnett, had she been by, would have preferred a compli- 
ment to the lavish magnificence of everything. As it was, Mr. 
Snelgrove was close behind. 

“ Poor Bulmer,” he said. “Mrs. TilWtson, I suppose he hasn’t 
left a twig in it. It’s a howling wilderness at this moment, stripped 
right and Jeft. I suppose to-morrow he couldn’t find a single geranium 
leaf. Eh ? You know it’s true, Bunnett.” 

That gentleman smiled at this flattery. "There’s enough left to 
get you a Mrs. Tillotson. I declare 1*11 send down to Bulmer 
to-morrer — no trouble, 1 assure you, for the people must come with 
the vans and things to take all this back to Bulmer.” 

“Show her the pictures, Bunnett,” said his friend, “and the 
itatue of Calypso, by Woodman, An order, wasn’t it P ” 
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**Yes, I ^ave him the order/’ said Mr. Bunnett, \vith pridi 
’’and told him to fix his own price.” % 

Fifty-seven ten and six/’ said Mr. Snelgrove. ”EhP Mrs. 
Tillotson. Too much, wasn’t it ? ” 

Mr. Bunnett looked alarmed, for this figure was injudiciously 
chosen for ironical purposes, and by the ignoraut might be taken for 
truth ; so he added, hastily, *“ I gave him my own cheque for nine 
hundred and fifty, and the pedestal brought it up to a thousand. I 
can tell you it was a compliment to me. I have reason to know at 
this moment I could get double the money for it.” * 

TJic great Bushell was there, looking like an overgrown biniler. 
He was principally in a corner all the night, with some members of 
the board. “T go out iS parties for business,” ho said, with a fair 
attempt at epigram, “ and go to the office for pleasure.” 11c had a 
“ great thing coming out -y and which he was hinting at all the night. 
It was seen by his face that he was hugging himself over this secret, 
and great exertions were made to extract it from him. He was im- 
plored, bcsecchcd. A Jewish friend or two became almost pathetic. 
At last, in a corner, he consented to hint at a sort of outline. At 
Madrid, a scheme had been formed for a central railway station. 
Daring companies were to bring all the lines together in a focus, 
and “ a concession ” had been secured, but this was all “ dark ” it 
would be understood. Ilis society, the Universal Railway Hoofing 
Company, were to have the job — a roof that would make all men 
gasp. Seven railways were to meet, the whole to bo in the form of 
a star-fish or fan. So many thousand tons of iron to be employed. 
A government guarantee was in treaty ; but that, on the whole, 
would rather hamper them. The thing was, which company was to 
“ bring it out.” One, whose name ho imparted under the back of 
his hand, were making stupendous olfers ; but then be felt that he 
— though not the Universal Hail way Hoofing Company — was bound 
more or less to the Foncier. However, they could talk of that 
again. 

The night, meanwhile, was speeding on. Supper had set in, 
which was another field of display for magnificence. Snclgrovc’s 
voice was heard in the crowd that was battling to get to the table. 
“Those pheasants all came up from Buhner this morning. D’ye see 
that incllon ; it’s not a pumpkin, I can assure you. Be got that up 
from Bulmer — grapes, everything you see, all from Bulnier.” But 
to the proprietor his tone was in the old disparaging style. “I sup- 
pose he was down at tlic markets himself yesterday, trying to pick 
up a bird or two — a bargain, you know. Look, Mrs. Ilciiwitcner, 
look at those peaches, lie knows a lord or two in the country, and 

* At the sale, many years afterwards, “ Woodman’s Calypso,” “ so justly 
admired,” said the catalogue, brought about double the ironical value set 
on it by Mr. Snelgrove, viz, about a hundred and twenty poundaV 
dealers present said it was “ a poor tluDg.” 
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he gets me to write to them when he gives a party, to beg a few 
peaches or sg. He can’t afford a hothouse at Buhner ae you 
know. Ha I ha ! ” 

Mrs. Henwitcher was delighted. “ Go along,” she said. “ Why, 
he *ave 'ot’ouses; you know you *ave, Mr. Bunnett.” 

Oh, nothing to speak of ; very small Now this 1 have got, a 
lirsi-rate gardener, who came to me from Lord—” 

“Get me some pheasant,” said she, “like a good creetur. I 
waiii to taste the Bulmer birds. ’Entwitcher told me he never see 
such a lovely place as Bulmer.* Never.” 

^‘We must get you down there, Ma’am,” said Mr. Bunnett, 
graciously. “"VVe have a little wall-fruit and a few flowers. Bless 
me, there are the Tillotsons going.” • 

They were, and were paying their adieus; Mr. Tillolson with 
some little exhilaration in his face. Hojlad overheard some of the 
admiration excited by his beautiful wife. He had watched her 
figure us it moved through the room. lie had seen the young 
ofiicers asking to be introduced to her. He was a little proud"; ana 
as every fresh homage was paid to her, ho had seen that brilliant face 
turned towards him^ as if wishing that he should have his share in all. 

As they were getting into the carriage, he said to her : 

“ I w'as indeed proud of you to-night. You looked divine.” 

As they entered the house, Martha came to him with “ Mr. Ross 
has been here twice ; ” news that brought a sort of chill to both 
their hearts. Before the hall door was closed, they heard hasty steps 
and iioss came tramping up into tlte hall, lie had been walking up 
and down the street, waiting for them to conic in. It was about 
half-past one in the morning. He was wild-eyed as usual aud his 
face w'as flushed. 

“ Now,” said he, “ Tillotson, I have met you at last, after a 
couple of hours’ wait. Come iuto the parlour. 1 must speak a word 
to the happy pair before they retire.” 

“ I can’t see you,” said Mr. Tillotson, in a voice trembling. 
“You have no right to come into this house. I warned you 
already.” 

“Go, go,” said she, imploringly. “ Why do you come here in 
this way r* ” 

“ To sec him^' he said, pointing fiercely, “ and to tell him that I , 
w ant none of his compliments or his infernal patronising or pauper 
relief, and tlmt 1 despise it, and that 1 won’t have it. That'^ 
what I’ve come for.” 

She turned very pale now. Mr. Tillotson looked at him, then 
at her. 

“ I say,” he went on, in a louder voice, “ I shall not have it. 
How dare you attempt it ? I know the game and the policy of it 
— Ito make me helpless by ‘ loading me with favours.’ The good * 
and the just man ! But 1 won’t haee your clemency or help. 1 
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despise it. And 1 tell ^ou, Tillotson, to your face, it’s sliabby, mean^ 
contemptible, and despicable, to try and get such an ac^ vantage over 
me in my misfortunes.” 

“ What does this mean P ” said Mr. Tillotson, sadly, and turning 
to his wife. ** What am 1 to do with this endless persecution P ” 

She said nothing, but stood there overcome, overpowered, aud 
with her hands clasped, and eyes cast on the ground. 

“ I fling it back,” said Kdss, stamping furiously. “ One more 
week, and the courts shall have decided for noip. Yes. I know it. 
Yes, ril foil you that way — ^you and your patronising of me, as if I 
was a common pauper that you were relieving. What a charitrible 
lord to come and release me from jail ! I can tell yoxt^ 1 had loads 
of friends that would have done as much — aud more ! After all, it’s 
not very much to lie under the weight of an obligation for a week, 
for a wretched two huxidred'^ ounds / ” 

Mr. Tillotson started. “ Two hundred pounds I ” he exclaimed. 
Then his eyes lit up. “ Ah ! what is this ? ” he said, turning to 
Mrs. Tillotson. “ Could it be P So is this what you have done ? ” 

In dreadful agitation she ran to him, almost sinking down before 
him. “ Oh, forgive me,” she said. “ I meant to explain it, and I 
can explain it aU. He was in misery, they told me — arrested — and 
I dare not ask you—” 

He smiled bitterly. ” Dare not ask me ! It only wanted that ! 
But why make any Dusiness of this P ” he said calmly ; and turning 
to Boss : ” You see now 1 am quite innocent in the matter P There 
is the benefactress and liberator you have to thank. 1 knew nothing 
of it.” 

Boss looked from one to the other with fierce eyes, then burst into 
one of his loud laughs. “ This is flattering,” he said. “ My dear, 
sweet cousin is true to me, after all. So it was you, was it ? Oh, 
this is getting rich. 1 am very glad to hear it. With all your arts 
aud tricks, Tillotson, you haven’t turned her against me yet. No, 
nor never shall. And you know you made a mistake, my boy, and 
stepped in where you had neither law nor right to step in. And now 
it’s coming against you, my boy. ‘My dear child, God bless you for 
your humanity, and taking me out of jail, like St. Paul, and our 
poor Tillotson all in the dark the whole time ! ” And he pointed to 
uim, and again laughed his harsh laugh. 

But Mr. Tillotson did not hear or heed him. His eyes were upon 
that pale and shrinking figure, that seemed to sink more aud more to 
the earth every instant. 

** I may go now,” said Ross. “ By the Lord, this was worth 
walking up and down the street for! It was indeed! It’s a 
weight off my mind too. Ton my soul, I couldn’t have slept, think* 
ing 1 owed you such an obligation. But with her it is different, 
llecollcct, my boy, pledged to me from a child — my property, v ait- 
ing my time and place— letters, my friend, letters that you, my boy, 
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never got ‘or never saw, and then ifou come with your melancholy 
madness, and^step in shabbily when 1 am far o£ Serve yon right ! 
Serve you right ! Reap as you sow, my friend. Good-night 1 ” 

He was at last ^ne, and that scene ended. From that night 
(and the night of Mr. Bunnett’s ball was long talked of in the City, 
and the presence there of “ an uncommonly fine young woman whom 
Tillotson had just married, and with whom he was as happy as a 
king—’Gad, my boy, you or I would change places with him ! ”)— 
from that we may conceive what a widening gulf there was between 
husband and wife. She had sunk down before him, and in those 
musiaal accents had protested to Heaven that it was for his sake 
that she had concealed that little matter, and for no other reason in 
the wide world. And this explanation he* had accepted with the 
mournful acceptance that was habitual to him. He had lost confi- 
dence, and with confidence he had lost everything. To that night 
(the night of Mr. Bunnett’s ball, when everytliing came up from 
Bulmer) both husband and wife looked back with a sort of shudder- 
ing. Meanwhile Iloss*s news was almost correct, and the great 
Appeal Case was to be presently decided — not in a week, as he had 
said, but in about three weeks* time. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE AITEAL TO THE JiOBDS. 

The “appeal case ” of Ross v, Davis was, indeed, at last “ripe** 
Tor hearing. After being tried by “ intelligent ** jurors, argueu by 
careful counsel, tried by “upright” and “learned** judges, and 
tested by the grand principles of the British law-after being 
“ heard ** by twelve or thirteen trained judges — sagacious, clever, 
and the very abstractions of sense and wisdom — it was now to be 
submitted to the highest tribunal of the laud. “The Appellate 
Jurisdiction, Sir,” says the nativo-born Briton, explaining his institu- 
tions to the ioreigiier, “ final, irrevocable, and we might say almost 
infallible I ** That is to say, the labours of comparative youth, 
sagacity, wisdom, and learning were to be submitted to three old 
gentlemen, very much worn out, whose presence there was almost 
accident, who need not attend unless they please, and who after a 
long lile of weary days and more weary nights, have at last made 
this secure port, all gorgeous with gilding, where they might hope 
to rid% at anchor after so many storms. British law being, as we 
are told, the perfection of human wisdom, this appellate jurisdiction 
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becomes the capital and crowning point of that perfeciioU, and wo 
need only take up “ MoKillop’s llouse of Lords’ Ga^^ies/’ and see 
whole monuments of juridioal decision after this pattern. 

The old gentlemen had not yet arrived, and that golden chamber, 
glittering so gorgeously andr msthetically* where, with very little 
extra preparation. High Mass might have been sung at any moment, 
was in possession of only a few loungers. It seemed like a gorgeous 
lantern, whose panes were ^led in with stained glass. Yesterday 
the appeal had been “ on ; the late Attorney-General, now bebome 
Lord Bclhangcr, of Belhanger, and his round full checks, glistening 
even to stickiness — under lus great wig, had heard all the arguir^gjnts. 

Ross had been present in the little pew close to the bar, biting his 
nails impatiently, chafing, stamping, and beating the rail of his 
prison, as if it were tlie bar of a cage, lie saw that the Chancellor 
was not “with him,” and lie glared at him as if he would spring out 
and finish him. His solicitors were by him, a little moody and im- 
patient too, auguring mischiel, and specially impatient with their 
client. At times he would go out and got fresh air in the great hall 
outside, where he would be seen pacing angrily, and muttering to 
himself, “ Td like to catch that old stuiied cockatoo in a dark place. 
Now it is easy for him to lisp and be inipudcnt perched on his soft 
woolsack. I’d like to roll his round face in it until he choked.” 
Then he would come back again, and perfectly scandalise his 
advisers by his behaviour in that sacred presence. It was now the 
morning for the judgment. Iloss was there half an hour before ilm 
time, with a very wan and haggai*d face and very bright eyes. Tlie 
solicitors were there Avitli a very ominous manner. ' 

“You would not take advice,” they said. “Whatever turns up 
now is on your own head. No client ever had such chances. It’s too 
late now, and we must only go through with it.” 

“And pray isn’t that what I have always said?” asked Ross, 
insolently. “ Are you trembling for your costs ? By George, now 
you will be * stuck ’ if it goes wrong. I could almost laugh. I’d 
give something handsome to see your hices. It would serve you 
right, too, for you have bullied me enough between you, God knows. 
But I think wc shall pull through after all. I am sure of it. Don’t 
you think so ? Come, give a poor devil of a client some comfort ! ” 

“ Hush, hush ! ” said Mr. Dawkins, shockodjit such language in 
such a place. “ This is very bad. Sir. This is not the way to do 
things.” 

“ There, they are coming in.” 

Yes, they were coming in, the Chancellor pink-faced and glistening 
(“ beautifully shaved,” said some one) pinching his lips as if ho had a 
cliocolatc drop between them, and the two or three stout old gentle- 
men in rather shabby old suits. It was indeed like an empty 
cathedral. la. the whole place there was not half a dozenib Even 
me counsel, except a junior or two, were not there ; and Ross, with 
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grinding teeth, heard a gay youn^ barrister (with a bag heavy with 
mw homes) sftow in a parU of ladies for a moment, and lead them 
away with the remark, ** So interest— not worth waiting for. Only 
a trifling case.” 

lie did not see the scowl that lloss followed him with. “ Pd like,** 
said the latter, “just to walk after him, and beat his impudent 
face with his own bag, and before his ladies too.** 

li was a very short matter. There were only three. The tall 
yellow lord gave his reading of it. lie had no doubt on the matter. 
The case had deserved all the attention it had received, and certainly 
•prifiid facie it would seem that a view which had been so carefully 
ado})te'd, first, by a juiy, then by that eminent tribunal below, would 
be the right view. In that view he concurred, &c. 

“ lie IS with us breast high,*’ whispered. Mr. Dawkins with great 
alacrity. 

What did I tell you ? ** said Uoss, whose breath was coming and 
going. “ You unbelieving lot. Ah I my head is worth the whole 
gang’s.” 

“ Hush, hush ! ** said Mr. Dawkins angrily. 

Then came the stout lord’s. His merely was a sentence — a 
iimmblo, perhaps — and he was done. 

Mr. Dawkins stood with his hand to his ear trying to catch it. 

“ What’s that ? What did he say ? ” asked lloss almost aloud. 

Mr. Dawkins, without taking down his hand or looking at him, 
angrily jerked him with his elbow, and whispered a counsel. 

“ What did lie su^ ? ” said lloss angrily. “ D — n you ! Will yov 
speak ? ” 

Mr. Dawkins gave him a ferocious look. “ He’s against us, and 
so will be this one too. It’s all up.” 

The Chancellor had bc"un in his low sweet monotone. It was 
one of the most extr-a-orainary cases that could be conceived, not 
oil account of the subject-matter, which would not too severely 
try the jiowers of even a county court judge, but on account of the 
inconceivable perversions which seem to have directed the em-i-nent 
jicrsons who had to deal with the matter. Those eminent persons, 
he was obliged to say, had been all astray in the views they had 
taken, and, almost as a matter of course, he should be under tlie 
necessity of ordering a revision of the whole proceedings. In 
short 

At this point sometliing of the truth seemed to be breaking in on 
Koss. He looked from the Chancellor with a miserable air of doubt 
and uncertainty to his agents. “ Whafs he saying? ” Hut the faces of 
these gentlemen were growing darker and darker. Something like 
baffled fury was in M.r. Dawkins’s face. He did not even answer 
the Question, for Koss in a few moments would almost cease to be < 
his client. It was like the change in the position .of a criminal after 
verdict and sentence. But lloss did not accept this view. 
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**Have you no tonp;ue in that infernal head of yours T If you 
don't sj^ak, I'll expose you before the whole place.” « 

Mr. Dawkins's partner rose hastily, and taking his client by the 
arm, led him away. “It is all up with you,” he said. “The 
Chancellor is against you.” 

lloss was aghast, and stared at him a little wildly. But he did 
not follow as yet. “ I know that, of course ; but he hasn’t—” 

“ I tell yoii it is the other. It is final now ; and I give you warn- 
ing, you had better make us out some of ovr costs at once. ^We 
can't aflbrd to be out of our money any more.” 

“ I won't believe it,” said Boss wildly. “ Why, it's ruin. I may 
as well go into the union. Do they call this law and justice? 
Where's the verdict and tue judgment of that court ? What does it 
menu ? ” ^ 

They were coming out nOw. The judgment watf over. They had 
actually “ opened ” a new case. “ You'd better get home now,” 
said the lawyer, “ and make us out money as quick as you can. It’s 
only fair to tell you wc can’t wait. You know you wouldn't take ■ 
advice. It is on your own head, my good Sir. What can make up 
to us for our trouble and protracted annoyance for so many years? 
It’s an infernal shame, and I don’t- know that wc won’t have our 
action against you. “ You’d better see,” he added in a very menac- 
ing way, “ and fetch out the money somewhere and at once, tor you'll 
find we’re not the men to play tricks with.” 

With a face full of alarm and fury, Boss was about to give way to 
his anger, when he saw Mr. Tillotsou and his solicitor hurrying to- 
wards liim very eagerly. The former’s face had sympathy in it. 
Boss’s lip curled, his eyes flashed. Before he could speak, Mr. 
Tillotson spoke to him. “I do, indeed, feel for you,” he said. “ It 
has turned out different ly to what I expected. I was carrying out 
the wishes of one to whom it really belonged, and so had no dis- 
cretion.” 

“ AVhy do you make excuses to me ? ” said the other furiously. 
“ Who asked you ? Take what these precious laws give. Did I 
complain to you ? ” 

The other answered as eagerly : “ I wish to befriend you ; I do, 
indeed, though you never will believe me. I wish to make it up to 
you in some way, and you may depend you shall not lose by it. It was 
hen^ and is hers, and I look on all her wishes as sacred. If it was 
my own I should have withdrawn from the matter. 

“ What virtue and nobleness I ” said the other ; “ too good for 
this world. As 1 told you, stop all this or it will be worse. I can’t 
bear it now. I give you fair warning. Do you think,” he added, 
in a low voice, “ this is to go on always, or that I shall put up with 
persecution of yours, or even this infernal patronising of yours ? ” 

“ God know si” began Mr. Tillotson « 

“ I tell you,” said the other, “ it shall stop. There’s a point, you 
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know, and tins finishes it all. You think you have got the better of 
me hitherto, out 1 tell you no. It is not all done, cleverly planned 
as it is 

** Hush ! hush ! ” said the other looking round, for he had begun 
to raise his voice and attract notice. “ You won’t understand, I see ; 
but think of it, and be assured 

“ I will think of it,” said the other, ''and you shall think of it too. 
Yoir think you have^got me down now, ruined me, finished me, 
stripped me of every thing, and that I am quite helpless ; but you 
liaveii’t, Tillotson. I’ll be even with you yet, if I die for it. Fine 
manly behaviour this of yours, hunting a man not so rich as yourself 
out of every thing. No ole, generous, chafitable, and the rest of it. 
Because you tliought I was down, down, and going down. By God, 
Tillotson, another fellow with anything like* a heart in him would be 
ashamed of it, he would. But you have none. You arc a cold 
creature, and ” 

. A hand was laid on his arm. Gfraingcr sl^ood beside him. " 1 
couldn’t believe this of you. Boss,” he said, "crying and making a 
noise like a girl over a beating of this sort. I am ashamed of you. 
Come away <mietly, and don’t be disgracmg yourself by such an 
exposS. Mr. Tillotson, 1 am sure, will excuse you, and will make 
allowance ; but I don’t think any other man could.” 

" And do you mean to tell me,” said he, in a loud wild voice (they 
were now in the hall) — " do you mean to tell me that I am to be 
put oft* in this way — bamboozled among the whole gang of you ? I 
•see what it is ; you were in league with that infernal Tillotson. You 
have sold me occausc he had more money. But take care. Look 
out, you and your infernal crew of sharpers ; I’ll have it out of one or 
the other of you. Oh, my, my, my I To be treated in this way 1 
Kept on so many years. What’s before me now ? What’s to be- 
come of me ? tell me that. Why it’s ruin — ruin ! ” 

His voice had lost ail its violence, and he tottered against the wall. 
Mr. Tillotson could say nothing, but passed on. Some of the idlers 
and country visitors, staring at the London wonders, drew round 
him. The next moment a soft hand was laid on his arm, a softer 
voice rang in his ear, softer eyes looked down with indescribable 
sympathy. 

He knew the touch, and drew away from her without any of the 
old anger or violence, which she might have anticipated. " Leave 
me — go away,” he said. "It is all done at last — finished. I am 
not worth looking after now. I give up — I give in — sold. Done on 
every, every side ! ” and his head drooped upon his chest. 

She was deeply touched. " Don’t give up h^c,” she said. “ We 
shall find something. Leave it all to me. Only promise me — do 
not be cast down. I know all must come right, and shall ; ” and 
thus sne soothed him, almost passionately. 

Suddenly his eyes flashed. " But as for him, don’t let him fancf 
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that 1 have done with him yet^ though he is your husl)and. I shall 
have him at my feet yet. 1 shall havo him cringing before me. He 
little knows what is coming — not he I Noio we arc quits. Ho has 
done his worst to me, and it’s my turn. I had forgotten it. You 

have no idea of it, my dear. But all in good timC“Only wait 

“ Hush,” said a calm voice, beside him. “ You will have a crowd 

g ather here. My dear friend, have some dignity, and let us take our 
efeat calmly. Come away — come with me,, and don’t let us over- 
tax Mrs. Tillotsou*s good nature.” 

^ She was still gazing at Bos.s, a little scared at bis strange deniqicia- 
tions, of whose truth she had an instinct. 

•‘l)on*t you think so," Mrs. Tillotson? ” Grainger said with deep 
deference. “There is no use complaining now. The matter is 
linishcd, so the next best thing is to see what can be done now. I 
am sure Mr. Tillotson is not vindictive, and can be generous in his 
victory. He will not press us very hard ; and Mrs. Tillotson, if it 
would not be too much to ask her, would, I am sure, lend us her 
good olEces.” 

“ ril have none of them,” he answered fiercely. “ I want no in* 
Icrcession. He’ll be glad enough y^et to do what I nsk. I’ll make 
him come to me himself— ay, and on Ids knees, too. I have a screw 
that 1 can put on him.” 

Grainger looked round, alarmed. “ How rashly you talk ! ” he 
said. “ Don’t mind him, Mrs. Tillotson. At any rate wc must go 
away now ; ” and with difficulty he drew his friend with him. The 
latter said, roughly, he did not want to, and began to walk furiously^- 
into the park. Mirs. Tillotson, as she w^as getting into a cab, found 
Mr. Grainger beside her. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said with deep humility, “but might I 
speak to you before you drive away P Only my interest in him — 
and, you will forgive me for saying it, inyow — wlio arc so concerned 
for Boss, is my excuse. You can see yourself matters are in a very 
serious way. 

“ 1 can see it indeed,” she said almost piteously ; “ and I know 
not what is going to happen.” 

“ Exactly ; with a man in his frame of mind, morbid, with no 
sense of control — brooding over its wrongs — why, before night his 

next step might be 

“ Miglit be what ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t wish to frighten you, Mrs. Tillotson, but really I 
Confess 1 am alarmed when I think of his violent nature. I am 
beginning to have very little control over him ,* but I will not lose 
light of him. Might I advise you— — 

“ Thanks ; just what I was going to ask you to do.” 

“We must try and conciliate Mr. Tillotson — make them friends 
It all risks. Your husband has the reputation of being the gentLst 
lad most noble and amiable of men. He will seize on this oppor • 
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iuuity. lie worships— forgive mo again — ^the very ground mu walk 
on. This would be an opportunity for a chivalrous manlike him. 
And I shall stake my life on it, that if you go to him stra^ht and 
iiak him (ill that way whicli no husband could resist), our friend will 
be better olf than if ho had gained his suit.” 

But she hesitated. “ You are right/* she said. “ Indeed, he is 
noble and generous, but — but ** 

“ But I know it,” said the other, “ You have only to name a wish 
and ** 

“^es,” she said, still doubtfully ; "but there arc difficulties.^ Still, 
he is so generous. 1 will go at once. Thanks, thanks ; it is the 
best advice, indeed, — yes, — and I will drivc*home at once.” 

Mr. Grainger looked after her with a smile. "Not a bad move 
that,** ho said, half aloud. * 


CHAPTER XIII. 

COUNSEL WITH THE CAPTAIN. 

• That night Mr. Tillotsou was pacing up and down liis study in a 
sort of excitement. Even his own household had noticed the curious 
change that had come over Jiiin lately; not only his old moodiness, 
but a sort of fretfuhiess and ill-temper. He went very often to the 
window, and looked out impatiently. "Ah,** he said aloud, ''she 
can give him small comfort. Let him make what he can of his time.** 
Then the cab drove up, and Mrs. Tillotsou returned. 

She came at once into the study. The soft face was bent down 
before him, and the soft voice pleaded. " If you arc not busy now, 
could I speak to you ? ** 

“Asking leave to speak with me!** he said bitterly. "Well, 
well, what can I do for you ? Money P ** 

"No, no,** she said hastily; “it is about this — this — wretched 
business of to-day.** As the words escaped her she saw their in- 
appropriateness. 

He coloured. "I see,” he said, "your husband’s victory a 
wretched business. W^hat do you wish me to do P ’* 

" I know,** she said ardently, " that you are generous and noble, 
and even chivolrouB. No one has ever made such saorihees ; and 
though^ I have no right to make such a request, still 1 would plead 
with you for that poor miserable Ross. We are rich, and do not 
want this miserable estate. He is so unfortunate, and so unacooum> 
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able for his actions, that 1 am sure you will be glad,, to do this ; in 
fact, for my sake 1 would ask you to do this ; and you are so good and 
so generous, I know you will not refuse me.” 

Mr. Tillotson’s lips quivered. “ This I must altogether decline,” 
he said, rising and going to the window. “It seems ungracious to 
resist so warm an appeal, buj; 1 have thought of it and made up my 
mind. No, 1 must decline. * 1 can do noHiing for that man. You 
are witness of all I have endured at his h^ds ; and I am a little 
surprised that you should be such a persistent advocate. Of course, 
you have your reasons.” 

She looked at him calmly. “I have,” she said. “He was my 
oldest — earliest friend.”^ 

“An old friend,” he repeated sarcastically, “and what crime is 
there in my declining to' have anything to do with a desperate man 
whose life has been out one long insult to meP Is that his recom- 
mendation ?” 

She answered with more excitement. “ No, his recommendation 
is that he is in misery and want, and that he is unfortunate. You 
must not ask me to accept this prohibition. 1 cannot be so unkind 
as to abandon him to despair ; x am sure you will not. When you 
come to think of it calmly, your real nature will show itself.” 

“I repeat,” said her husband, “what I repeated before. 1* 
desire, I forbid that you see or hear from him. You, of course, 
can act as you please. As for assisting him in any way, or interfer- 
ing with the law, my final answer is, 1 decline.” 

She looked at him a moment with a calm gaze, in which were 
mingled surprise and grief, then left the room without a word. 
Erom that hour the demons of coldness and distrust, bitterness, and 
pride, descended with all their hideous shadows and found quarters 
m that house. 

In the Times of the following morning was a short and even lively 
sketch of what was called “ this curious case,” and an outline of the 
Chancellor’s “ lucid judgment.” It was read by husband aud wife 
separately, and with strange feelings by appellant and respondent— 
with satisfaction and with ground teeth. 

In her own room that afternoon Mrs. Tillotson sat with a flush 
upon her cheek, the golden hair resting on her hand. She had a 
proud nature, and with all her softness and sweetness it had been 
known in her own family that she always w^as sensitive to resent 
what was injustice to others. “ And after all the sacrifice I made / ” 
This she said over very often and aloud. Her heart was full of pity 
for the luckless and unfortunate Boss. And yet she knew not what 
to do. But after much thought she saw that the only course was to 
follow out what her husband had said. Still with wliat consequences 
was SUCH a resolution fraught ! — a desperate man, whose rage and fury 
at being neglected might lead him into violence, and above all, that 
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unseen and mysterious danger whick she shrank from, and yet which 
could not be ntglected. 

She went over to her writing-table and began a letter, for all was 
to be concluded that night. It was addressed to Eoss, and ran in 
this shape : 

“My peak William, — you liavci ever had any love for me, 
you will do what I now implore of you to do. If you would not 
makers both miserable) if you have any trust in the regard 1 had 
for you, you will comply with my dearest wishes in this matter. 

" I^atterly, I do not conceal it from you, you have caused me 
much wretchedness. Independent of all, I^ feel for you now, and 
the misfortunes you have suifered. The way you have beliaved to 
us has added to my own trials. This cannoj go on. Matters have 
come to that pass that it is necessary for our own peace and liappi- 
ness that I do not see you any more. If it is any comfort to you to 
know this, I tell you it is a deep and painful sacrifice to me ; for 
you have hitherto listened to me, and I believe I have had some 
little influence with you. But it cannot go on longer. There are 
reasons w-hich I must not tell you. You must not come to our 
house ; that is, if you do not wish to make me wretched. I have 
undertaken solemn duties, and you know me well enough to know 
that whatever is my duty I am determined to carry through. You 
must not come here again. I will not see you, and you must give 
over all that unruliness, for which I can. make allowance, but which 
will only lead to confusion and misery, and disturb our household, 
f know I can rely on your faith and affection, especially when I tell 
you that on your complying with this wish of mine more depends 
than you conceive. I have a presentiment at this moment that 
something dreadful is impending, unless you comply. Therefore I 
implore and command you, dearest Ross, to comply with what I 
wish. Save me, too, from the importunity of others of your friends. 
Do all this, and my prayer is that you may be rewarded. — Yours, 

“A.T.” 

This she scaled un, and sent down to be despatched at once. 
Then she at last had the feeling on her of having made a per- 
fect sacrifice, and of having done at all risks “her duty.” At 
dinner she met her husband with a confident calm gaze, but he 
shrank from hers. During that meal he seemed to oe trying to 
speak of indifferent matters. When it was over, he asked had she 
done some little commission which it was agreed she should do. 
Accepting this as a proot of interest, she answered eagerly that she 
had not, but had fixed to do it “the very first thing in the morning.” 

“ Ah,” he said, “ exactly. It is the same with every thing I ask 
or w’ish for.” 

Again her eyes fell on him with a look of calm, almost cold in- 
terrogation. lie went on impatiently. 

18 
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“ You understaud me. You know what I mean. I am not worth 
obeying in any ihiny, I am only lit to be hoodwinked' and deeeived. 
Ah, now you begin to follow. I told you what my wishes were 
about hm^ and how faithfully you carry them out. You saw this 
man to-day. I know it. You can*t d^ny it ! ” 

She drew herself up with a wounded, almost shocked air. 

“ It has come to this, thdii,” she said sadly. “ I have lost your 
confidence. It’s no use trying to convince. But I may tej), if 1 
did see him and write to him, it was only tO give him a iinal warn- 
ing, and for the special object of carrying out what you wished and 
desired.” ♦ 

Again he was humiliated and repentant. He covered his face. 

“1 am a miserable and suspicious creature. I know not what I 
am coming to. But 1 hear and know such things. 1 dare not 
trust even my own heart, forgive me, forgive me. Do not think 
too meanly of me, but only show me that it is so, and I will try for 
the future and drive out this miserable demon of mistrust.” 

Her face cleared in a moment. The old softness and sweetness 
came pouring back into it, and was diffused over it like a glory. 

” Stop,” she said. ” You win see from this letter the answci 
that ho will send: you may read it; will that convince youP 
There!” 

“Ah, yes,” ho said eagerly. “Ah, yes; but you will liave 
indulgence for this wretched weakness, and after this 1 promise 
solemnly ** 

But a little trouble and doubt had conic into her mind. “Ah, if 
you sincerely loved and trusted me, you would not need such a poor 
proof. Do not ask this, or humiliate me so. It will be better not.” 

But lie was cold again in a moment. 

“ You proposed this yourself,” he said. 

An hour later, as she had anticinated, arrived the answer, written 
in eharacters of impetuous fire, ana a fierce scrawl. It was brought 
into Mr. Tillotson’s study. She sat alone in her drawing-room. 
With a fluttering heart she waited, for she began to feel a little 
nervous. What if that mad, foolish Boss Iiad written things — she 
liadn't thought of that. But in a moment the servant came in, and 
laid the letter before her. It was sealed — sealed with wax ; it had 
not been opened 1 The old conGdciicc had come back to her 
husband. He had trusted her. He had not read. Good, generous, 
noble nature ! With a fluttering heart she read this epistle, in a 
different key to his usual strain ; 

“ Your letter finds me ill and in bed, and hardly able to draw a 
breath. I suppose there will soon be an end of me, and of my sore 
and miserable life. The sooner the better I say, for I am heart-sick 
of the whole business. Since the world began, was theiHj ever a 
poor devil came into it so worried and persecuted P 
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Well, now you write in your old way, warning me desperate 
tonsequencc^niay ensue, fatal to m both, Patal to us both ! Ex- 
actly ; if you would make me supremely happy, show me that. It 
seems to me the only course. As for him^ don't be afraid. I am 
afraid I must be very ill indeed when 1 can speak so calmly. The 
!kct is 1 am dead beat. Only mind this, if he is making your life 
miserable, as you seem to say he is, tiyiiig his infamous Blue Beard 
tricks, his glarings and suspicions, if I was in the agonies of dcatii, 
I should get up and borne to you, and scourge him round his own 
house. Ah, tliat is all 1 care for now. I liave something on my 
chefck to remind me of him, and if I could get strength to get to 
liim and pay him ofl‘ that old score, which •! think of day and night, 
I think 1 should be easy in my mind. I liavc never forgotten it a 
moment, and 1 can tell you at this momout^for I have got the glass 
over and am looking at it — it is ugly and angry enough, and smarts 
me like hell. Ah, I shall have h'ls cheek under my arm one day. 

“ My dear swoc'f-, I wish I had your soft face looking down on 
me at this moment, and your nice musical voice in my car. Oh, 
YOU stu])id, stupid, insensible cluld, not to have understood me 
long {igo ; not to have known that I was a rough proud savage, that 
would uot let any woinau know that I loved her. I knew you were 
mUiCy but I would not let you know 1 was yours. 1 often think of 
that wretched day at the vestry door, when he was inside supiing 
the hooks and paying the fees. Ah, if you had told me all you told 
me then only half an hour before ! Yet, only for you he had never 
, been so near his grave as at that moment. 

“ Well, you want to know what I shall do now. lie shall have a 
little peace till 1 get well ; and after what you say, I shall get w^cll, 
for there is business w'ailiug for me, something tlial will surprise 
both you and him. Never miiid now. 1 say no more. 1 am getting 
ready a screw, a single turn of wdiicli will make liis wdiitc face turn 
like a sheet of paper. We have hunted up something that he thinks 
is what they ciill “secret as the grave," and which lie thinks he 
made all safe years ago. You little know what you have married. 
No matter ; all in good time. Wait, only wait, my swxct darling 
(you see what a mood I am in). We'll let our friend shut his eyes 
a little, and then we shall see. 

“ I have got some of your dear old letters here, and am going to 
read 'cm, though my poor eyes are dim enough. There’s seiitiincnt 
for you." 

Eor long after she sat with her eyes fixed on this fatal letter. 
She indeed savv now that it was hopeless to repair its effect. No 
more ingenious method of destroying her could have been devised. 
In aif agony of mind slic knew not where to turn. Then came a 
sort of proud desjicration and dellance from pure consciousness of 
18—2 
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innoccDCCi and a feeling that it was beneath her to explain where 
there was no faith or trust in her, and a determination to let things 
take their coarse and right themselves. 

She could hardly draw breath, thinking of the narrow escape they 
had liad. It was, indeed, fortunate; tnough she had nothing to 
reproach herself with. Yet the sdhse of this relief was lost m a 
fresh agony of doubts and treuble. What was this secret the rest- 
less, frantic Hoss had been “hunting up ? ” Tor long, indeed,, had 
some such thought crossed her suddenly and' uneasily, but she had 
always dismissed it. This looked circumstantial, even seen through 
Boss’s strange ravings. 

What did it mean ? wl«it was coming ? But then how generous 
— how noble of him ! What confidence he had placed in her ! 

Alas, for Mr, Tillotsoii’s confidence! At that moment he was 
below in an agony of grief and misery, and almost fury. Scarcely 
knowing what he did, he had read that letter, and put his own sem 
to it. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

OATIIEBING moors. 

Mr. Tillotson was now deep in some momentous concerns o* 
the great bank. These tremendous operations required great 
attention and much secret planning. Yet it was remarked that 
he had grown absent and almost indifferent, which was the more 
surprising, after they had remarked his sudden change to buoyancy 
and happiness, and how the clouds had passed from his brow, and 
how, in short, “that marriage had been the makings of him,” 
Alas, now it seemed that some other cause had been the “ unmak- 
iugs ” of him, and the puzzled men at the ofiice could only set him 
down as “ the oddest, queerest cove,” whom there was “ 110 havin’ 
any way ; ” and one gentleman with whom Mr. Tillotson had been 
obliged to be severe, indemnified himself by repeating privily that 
that ’ere fellow would be as mad as a hare before long, or his name 
was not Baker. 

The “operation” that now engrossed the company was Mr. 
Bushell’s grand contract for the Railway Roofing Company, with 
which he was connected. The great and daring scheme for cover- 
ing in the seven united railways had been mueh talked aboiK, and 
various grand iron companies had striven hard to obtain it. But the 
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diplomacy of the great Bashell/’ who knew peers and ambassadors, 
and specially*'* our ambassador’* out at Madrid, had secured **this 
concession,’’ and he had generously determined that the company 
with which he was connected, and only that company, should have 
the bringing out or ** floating ” of the project. It was whispered 
that huge ‘‘bonuses,** bribes, in fact, had been offered by other 
societies to “draw off” the great <Bushell, as was indeed only 
nqjj^ral in the case of a man who liad bjit to “ touch ** any thing to 
turn it into gold. Bift he steadily held to his friends, spoke as little 
as usual, and yet had put some iiity or sixty thousand pounds 
certain, with chance of much more, in the way of the bank, with- 
out claiming any special credit for the motive. 

if he spoke little to tlic board, he spoke much less to the chair- 
man. He seemed to be “ shy ” of him, a»ouc of the officers put it. 
He rarely discussed any thing with him, and when Mr. Tillotson was 
giving his views, looked towards the window and became abstracted. 
It was to be seen that he held the chairman’s financiering at a very 
low level. In private, however, his tongue was sometimes more 
free, and he said to a friend or two on the board, who admired his 
success and paid him a slavish adulation, “ that it was a great pity 
tliey were all going so slow ! ” “ It was the most splendia concern 
in London, and might be worked to any extent, and without any 
rash speculation.” He never went beyond this, or vouchsafed 
details. Yet such words sank deep. Latterly, too, it liad been 
noticed that he had relapsed into hi^ gloom and abstraction, and 
^ began to whisper. And it was a pity a more go-ahead sort of man 
had not been “ brought in.” 

Mr. Tillotson, too, had himself always seemed to shrink from 
“the Great Bushell.” He was too gentle to pronounce any 
opinion; but when the great Hoofing Company question came 
on, he calmly but firmly opposed it on what were indeed fair and 
cautious principles. That day’s discussion was long remembered in 
the office. Mr. Tillotson had not come down until late. He had 
staid at home in his study, in that abstraction which had lately come 
upon him. There was some bazaar at Hanover Square, and Mrs. 
Tillotson had gone there in her carriage, exquisitely dressed, to go 
through some promised dutv. For with all her troubles she felt it 
her pride to go through the offices that society required of her, 
and dressed and kept up such importance as became the wife of the 
rich Mr. Tillotson. From the window of her brougham flashing 
was seen that sad and pensive face, and men in the streets looked 
after that face and wondered whose the “ gorgeous hair was.” 

It had come on about four o’clock, and they had been discussing 
for a couple of hours. But every moment Mr. Tillotson had been 
growing firmer, and more animated, and more convincing in his 
oppo^tion. He showed that such schemes were full of dangers; 
pointed to other houses who had followed the same Qouise, and who 
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had toppled over and come down in ruins ; was there not The — ^ 
and lately The — , which had been the talk of every »ae ? Money 
was the commodity they were formed to deal with; money had 
brought them success, and to money they should keep to. 

Up to this point “the great Busliell” had remained silent, 
but when lie saw this confirmed opposition, a look of impatience 
and scorn came into his face, and to the astonishment of his 
colleagues he began to sneak for the first time, with great energy 
and almost sarcasm. “1 find,** said the gr^at BushcJl, “I have 
made a mistake. 1 have come among a cautious set of gentlemen ; 
I was asked, I was pressed to do this. There were people who 
almost thought it worth ijrhile going on their knees to me. I never 
moved in the matter. Tt’s been a great sacrifice altogether, and I 
tell you the truth now- plainly; this sort of fiddling work and 
picking one’s steps couldn’t pay me — couldn’t pay me. I tell you 
the truth, I did not come in on these terms. There’s no harm 
done, you know, except so far as it’s made me lose time and monev. 
]3ut still, I tell you plainly, i cadi stay, and it’s better wc should 
part now. I can’t afford to lose my time, and so, gentlemen ” 

And the great Bushcll pushed buck his chair, and, to the con- 
sternation of the board, prepared to go. 

^Ir. Tillptson only smiled, then said gravely, “I have spoken what 
I thought would be best for us all to do. Decide now irrespective 
of me. But I warn you, take care what you arc doing.” 

The great Bushell, who seemed to be now, in respect of reserve 
and com phlegm, no longer the great Bushell, answered with great 
temper, and heat, “ VVHiat do you warn them against, Sir ? w^hat 
are the grounds of your caution ? 1 require, aud am entitled to 
know. Perhaps there arc suspicions^' added the great Bushell, 
scornfully. 

It was growing dark. The sitting had been protracted far longer 
than usual. There was anxiety in all faces ; but they seemed to go 
with the great Bushcll’s. The danger of losing that iufiueiitial man’s 
support struck them with terror. At that moment the lamps were 
being brought in by the bank servants, one of whom laid a card 
before Mr. Tillotsou, and whispered that “ tlic gentleman was in a 
hurry, aud required to sec him particular.” 

He got up carelessly, perhaps glad of the excuse, walked over to 
fhe table where the servants were still putting final touches to their 
lamps, and read the name. It ran : 

“Mil. CiiAiii4J!:s Eastwood. 

“ I wish to see you : you can guess for what*^ 

The servants never noticed the half cry, the strange g£sp of 
horror and surprise, the twitch that passed over his face. The card 
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fluttered* down from his fingers, was picked up reverently and 
offered to bihij but he could not see it. He stood there fixed, 
staring, trembling ; his eyes turned on the place where the card had 
been. 

Suddenly he roused himself, and walked slowly from the room. 
One of the bank servants went solemnly before him and officially 
threw open the door of tlie parlour. .Bdore it closed, he heard the 
vigor’s cheerful voice say, “WeU, fifteen years since that night, 
Tulotsou, and here I Am hack again'* 

I'hat interview lasted more than Imlf-aii-hour. Once Mr. Tillotson’s 
pale? face came to the door and bade the same servant to bring him 
down a blank cheque, which was done. the end of this time the 
visitor and Mr. TilloLson came out together; but another Mr, 
Tillotsoii, a worn, stooped, dazed, and hopeless man. The same 
l)ank servant showing out the visitor, a wild, inflamed, unmoneyed- 
looking man, heard him say ; 

“ Take care, my boy, now, be up to time, you know.” To which 
the other replied in a sad and almost broken voice : 

“ You may depend on me ! ” 

]1(‘ seemed almost to totter up stairs. When he entered the 
huai'd-rootn again, he looked rounct on them all with a sort of listless 
woiulcr, as if sui'i)riscd to find them still there. He put his hand to 
Ins head, us if in pain. They called to him, “ What do you say now, 
Tillotson?”^ 

Jiut he still seemed in a dream. He took his place mechanically 
in the cliair. The great Busliell was still warm with his protest, 
and was ready u ith IVcsh scorn and defiance. But when the chair- 
man was again asked and pressed by many voices, he to their sur- 
j)risc answered listlessly, he was willing with all his heart. Let 
them do as they pleased ; by all means let them “bring out” the 
KooGiig Contract Company. And the great Bushell, much mollified 
at this adliesion, said, how at last he believed they would begin to 
turn the corner and do a little brisk business for once. 

It was dark when Mr. Tillotson wandered home. Mrs. Tillotson 
had just come in from her bazaar. A lamp half turned down was in 
his study, but he did not take the trouble to raise it ; but he paced 
round and round, with his head sunk hopelessly on his chest. He 
had that twisted crumpled card in his hand, on which his eyes were 
strained : 


“Mu. CnABLj2S Eastwood, 

“/ wish to see yoti ; you can guess for what’* 

What did this mcanP or was this some sword of Damocles hang* 
ing^or years over his head, and whose fine thread had at lose 
given way? With his eyes still fixed on the card,- he muttered 
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to himself over and over agaiiij How did he know P huw did ho 
know ? ” o 

Then at last he raised his lamp, sat down to his desk, and covered 
his face with his fingers. Any one looking in as he drew away 
those fingers, would have seen almost an old man’s face there. Then 
he mechanically took up the letters and papers that had come in 
since he had been away. The letters he did not open ; but among 
them was his bank-booK sealed up, newly sent home from the bank, 
havuig been posted up duly ; ” and as he opened it cardessln out 
of its pocket slipped the sheaf of returned cheques, stampea, and 
scored, and punctured all over. Some seemed to strike him as .they 
caught his eye, and drawing his lamp over, he began to go over 
them eagerly. He found one he was looking for — that for two hun- 
dred — turned it over with a sort of bitter smile, read Hoss’s endorse- 
ment on the back. Then he looked at .the backs of them all, one 
after the other ; on two he found the name “ Grainger and at last 
on one — ^nearly the last — and which was for fifty pounds, two 
endorsements which made him start and turn pale, and hold them 
close to the light, to be sure of his senses. They were : 

Ada TilloUon. 

Charles Eastwood, 

A cold dew broke out on his forehead, tmd the paper fluttered 
away from his hand. He fell back in his chair, and covered his face 
with his hands. Who could resist proof like this P The most chari- 
table, that is, the most foolish, must be convinced indeed. It was 
now become only too plain and simple. He was the old, weak, soft 
fool that he was always to be, the poor destined victim. He had 
taken her from one she loved, and it was only natural that with her 
beauty and loveliness thrown away on such a being as he was, whom 
gratitude had forced her to marry, she should long to be free again. 
She was pining for her old love, and had set herself to hunt out this 
secret he had kept so long. It was she who had brought this man 
to the surface again. But he would not be the soft victim they took 
him for. He was not to be sacrificed between them. They would 
find that. 

At this moment a cold, hoarse voice addressed him and made him 
start, asking was he ill. It was Martha Malcolm. “ 1 thought you 
raing,” she said, "and you came in looking so unwell. I was 
afraid ” 

"1 am unwell, Martha,” he said, "mind and body both, and 
1 almost hope I shall be more^so yet : for then it will all end ! ” 

“ Ay, I know how it will end, and how it's going on fast to end. 
Never mind yet. It'll be bad for those that have put all this trouDie 
on you. I see tilings which, perhaps, I have no business to^,see 
ii ^ I MM. h, lie high time to speak,” 
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Ah.TMartha,” said he, with deep grief, “you are faithful and 
true out of M)em all. You are devoted to your master’s interests, 
and you have never had credit dven you for your fidelity.” 

“I don’t want it,” she said, bluntly, “for I don't deserve it. I 
liked her, she that’s gone, and that no one minded much when she 
was here ; that’s aU I pretend to. I say it openly, I don’t care for 
her that’s come into her place — and, /or that matter, may have put 
hmr out of it. You were her husband, Sir. And now, 1 tell you, 
tfijirgs is going on stmngely in this house. When its master is away 
at the office, men and gentlemen have no business to be coming here 
and whispering up stairs on the" sofa, and sending letters here. It’s 
hard for you to understand it, away all da;^ at the bank ; others can 
keep their eyes open.” 

“ Tell me, Martha,” he said, starting up eagerly. “ Ah ! tell me 
all this. It is what I suspected, and the thing I want to know. 
Who comes here ? I have a right to know. I must know .” 

“ Ah,” she said, “ they don’t ever give their names. They are too 
cautious for thaty 

“ Tell me,” he continued, more excitedly. “ Do you recollect any 
one — black hair, and a red inflamed fiice, and a—— ?” 

“Yes,” she said, slowly, come. I’ve seen him— Black 
wood 

“ Eastwood ” 

“Eastwood or Blackwood — ah, that’s it — and Boss, and that 
Grainger — smooth gentleman, who admires my lady and her lovely 
hair. Depend upon it, they’ve all some little game they’re working 
together, and my lady knows more than she wm let you know.” 

“ I believe it, I believe it,” said he, walking about the room ex- 
citedly. “ I have suspected it long ago. But I have had my eyes 
open, Martha. Thank you, thou^. Thank you. You are very 
faithful and good, and you will oblige me indeed by — it is your 
duty, too — by watching carefully still. I must know every thing, 
every thing. 1 depend on you. It is my right, you know.” 


CHAPTEE XV. 

A EEVELAIION. 

Dueino these days it was noticed that Mr. Tilney took to visiting 
MrseTillotson a good dead. She, indeed, always dutiful, received 
him with the same unvarying welcome and affection, and what was 
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perhaps still more satisfactory to him, had the brown sherfy always 
m readiness. < 

Latterly, howeyer, he had fallen into a habit of what he called 
•‘dropping in,” one night upon the Captain, another night upon 
Mrs. Tillotson. With the Captain, who always treated him as a 
guest of grandeur, and his visit as an exceeding honour, he was 
welcomed with the familiar decanter of sherry. With Mrs. Tillotson 
the same ceremony was repeated ; but with her he got into the habit 
of bemoaning himself in an arm-chair, with hfis face turned to^*fhc 
ceiling hopelessly. This dejection had reference chiefly to gathering 
money difficulties, and especially to what lie called his “nal-ivc 
home.” “ Sec me here,” he said, “ dishonoured, 1 may say, iu my 
old age. I have no place to lay my grey hairs, that is, my licad;” 
for he w'as conscious that. the colour of his hair was brown. "They 
hunt me like a hare. They do, indeed. The only thing I can 
compare it to is poor what-d*ye-call-hini, your father, whom they 

bunted to ^By the way, where does Tillotson get ihis? Docs he 

bottle himself?” 

" My poor father,” said she sadly, " I begin now to look back lo 
hm — better tlian being alone in the world. We turn back to tliose 
old friends again and again, though that was only a dream, and must 
ever remain so. It was God’s will that 1 should be m young at that 
time.” 

" Only a dream, as you say, my dear, aud far better it should stay 
so. Far better than have our pillow, yours and Tillotsoii’s, I mean, 
full of thorns,” 

" Oh, what would I give,” she said with sudden eagerness, " to ' 
know the whole, no matter what pain or sorrow it brought with it I 
Latterly 1 have begun to turn back to that time, and something tells 
me I shall know all yet. In fact, I think I have got on the truck.” 

Mr. Tilney started. " God bless me, don’t, my dear child ! l^ut 
it out of your head ; much better and move sensible not. There 
are guod reasons why all these old things should be let to lie.” 

" I’ll tell you,” she said, stopping her work, and not heeding his 
expostulation, — " I have been turning it over a great deal, and 
a thing has struck me. i’romisc me you wdll admit it.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense,” said he, waving his hand half sadly. 

" I suspect my husband bus been told of it, aud has been 
cautioned.” 

Mr. Tiliicy started. "No, no, my dear ; put it out of your head. 
He knows no more than this — ^this glass of wine.” 

"But he does,” said she, "and I’ll tell you why. When we 
were travelling — now mark this — ^tbere was a little Italian town 
directly iu onr w'ay on the coast — Snezia.” 

"Spezia!” said Mr. Tilney, looking at her amazed, aud laying 
down his glass untasted, a sign of genuine astonishment. "Why, 
that’s — how did you ? ” 
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“ Ah, 1 know it,” she went on. “ We turned out of the road and 
avoided it. Me wished to spare me. He has been cautioned.*' 

“ Upon my soul,” said Air. Tiincy, looking round, " this is next 
to marvellous. Perhaps he does know something. Poor Dick 
Bateman knew everybody, and may have met hitn. Still we were 
all bound up, you know-; and so you took a ditour? How 
curious!” 

“You know it all,” she said, more excitedly. “If you could 
omT imagine how it kas taken hold, Low it haunts me in dreams, 
how latterly a sort of unrest and craving has come upon me to know 
all, ^0 have something to cling to in the weary hours that I have 
to pass through. Dearest father, as I ijways call you and have 
called you, do this one thing^ for me.** 

“Why not ask /n'w, then?” said Air. X^ney, in real trouble and 
agitation, hying for assistance to the comforter Jjeside him, “ since 
he knows ; though indeed, my poor child, why should your little life 
be troubled, when an old wreck like me can give you a little comfort ? 
After all, we are not to keep you a child all the days of your life ; 
and really, now w'c are so snug here, and so comfortable, that 1 

don’t sec why There was a little money, as you know, my dear ; 

and I, as you know, my dear, was clothed with a sort of trust. But 
1 have betm so run from post to pillar — so hunted about, like the 
commonest hare, that literally, my dear, I was obliged ” 

She stopped him. “ You must never talk of that, dear papa,” 
she ^aid gentlv, “ It was quite right ; for it was all yours — alL 
Had you not been at the cost of taking care of me for so many 
years? Never speak of it; but tell me about these letters and 
papa whom 1 never saw, but for whom 1 feel — oh, such a 
yearning I ” 

Mr. Tilney was mellowed into an extraordinary power of rnelau- 
choly retrospect. 

"Dear me,” he said, “I remember the whole so well, as if it was 
only lust night, and yet it is how many years ago now ?” 

“And you saw him, and knew him?” she asked eagerly. “I 
always thought that your goodness to me was a mere accident — that 
some friend ” 

“ Don’t let us call it accident,” said Mr. Tilney, lifting his eyes 
devotionally. “Nothing is accident — not even the sparrow on 
the house-top I In a certain sense, I did not know him — hardly. 
But indeed the time is ripe, my dear, when you should know some- 
thing of this. Do you know, 1 feel a •j^atig at having kept it from 
you so long ? 1 was travelling at that time with poor Dick Bate- 
man, now gone. Before that, indeed, he broke hopelessly — horse 
and foot ; but at that time he was really as nice a fellow to know as 
you’d wish for. He was on the Dook’s staff, too, and I picked him 
up Venice, or some such place; so we agreed to travel home 
together. Same chaise, and that sort of thing. And, eomiiig home. 
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I recollect very well our stopping at one of those little Italian towns. 
Bateman, dear, was as line-nearted and romantic a ftllow as you’d 
ask to see. Well, we dined at the inn — a very fair dinner indeed, 
and uncommon good wine, and sat out in the garden drinking it ; 
and while we sat there a gentlemanly-looking man, a little decayed 
and broken-up though, came out to one of 'the little tables, and had 
his bottle of wine there. He had been a handsome fellow in his 
days, but was rather gone about the cheeks here, and he sat Uip re 
taking his wine until it got towards ten o’clock. 1 think he was 
listening to us talking, Tor we were in high spirits. When, as 
we were getting up to go away, he came over and stopped Bateman, 
and, in good English, asked to speak to him for a moment. Now li 
poor Dick had a horror of any thing in this world, or in the next, it 
was of your gentlcmanly«^secdy En^ishman, so he drew himself up a 
little diyly. ‘ I wscd to know you,* said the Englishman-i^* I knew 
you well only a few years ago, Mr. Bateman, and you will know me 
when I tell you m;jr name.* ‘ What ! * said the other, starting back 
and recollecting him; Augustus Milwood? What is this? 
What docs all this mean ?”* 

** And this,” said Mrs. Tillotson, her soft eyes fixed on the story- 
teller, “ this was ” 

“ Yes, my dear,” said Mr. Tilney, now grown grave and rational, 
and really moderate in bis applications to nature’s kind restorer, 
yes, it was indeed. A man I had often heard of — moving in tlie 
best — fine estate — money — every thing ; but run through it all. A 
common end, indeed. But Dichy Bateman was a true and noble 

fellow, and many’s the time he’s ^He went aside with Milwood, 

and was away, 1 suppose an hour, and then he came to my room 
just as I was turning in. He was full of excitement, my dear. 1 
remember it all as if it was only last night. * We must be ready to 
go in the morning,’ he said fwe were to have stopped a couple 
of days), ‘and 1 have orderea the chaise for six o’clock.* ‘My 
goodness,’ said I, ‘ I am dead-beat. I thought we were to lie by 
here a little.* ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ the fact is, 1 have promised to see 
poor Milwood through — or Alvanly, as he calls himself here. Eact 
is, he has got into a row with a young Englishman, somehow, 
at the tables at Monaco, and they have come on here to settle it. 
He has been infamously treated — forced into it — and is as low as if 
he was going to be hung. 1 shall see him through, Tilney.* Then 
he told me a good deal about this poor Milwood, or Alvanlv, as he 
was called there ; that he had been treated cruellv on all sides, and 
that he had not a relation in the wide world to be kind to him or 
look after him ; that his Wife, for whom he had a deep affection, 
had died two or three years before, and with her death he had 
thrown off all restraint. But he had with him a little girl, only a 
couple of years old, whom he had been obliged to leave at hom%with 
a hired nurse, and her future was the thing pressing upon his mind* 
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He told l)IcW Bateman that he had just a coujple of thousand 
left out of al his fortune, and that lie was getting through that 
as speedily as he could, and so that perhaps this interruption was the 
best thing that could happen. 1 never saw any one so affected as 
poor Dicky was with the whole business, and he sat up half the 
night with his friend arranging every thing, and promised him 
to look after the child, and take care oi it, and he got me to promise 
alggto help him. You, my dear^ were that little child, at that time 
farlfWay in England.*** 

Mrs. Tillotson listened, with the devotional eyes bent upon the 
ground. Then she said, “ Dearest father, why did you not tell me 
all this before P ** ^ 

“ Well, I must finish,’* said Mr. Tilney hastily, “ for, my dear 
child, you may guess what 1 am coming to^ and, indeed, there is no 
use dwelling on it, and, indeed, it has been hinted ^ you often, dear. 
It was a very sad and cruel business, and I often afterwards thought 
of that poor lonely outcast Englishman who had no friend or relation 
to care for him, and his mournful melancholy face. At times in my 
sleep even I used to see it. But, however, I may as well finish now. 
I was up the next morning, and we had the chaise ready, and 
I waited in it on the post-road with the trunks ready on, and 
the post-boys in the saddle. I remember it was a lovely bright 
morning, and the sea was as blue as a turquoise brooch, and 
glistened like silver, and I was looking down at the coast when I saw 
Dicky running to the chaise for his life. lie got in. ‘ Drive 
on,’ said he, * for your lives ! Tw'o crowns each more ! My God,’ 

' said Dicky, throwing himself in, ‘ it’s all over ! What a thing to have 
on one’s soul ! * My dear,” said Mr. Tilney, with unusual gentleness, 
and a tenderness that had nothing to do with slicrry, now you see 
why it was as well 1 never went into this matter. It was no use. 
Now, now. Don’t — don’t go on so,” added he soothingly. You 
know yourself you were only a child in arms at the time.” 

But such a cruel, cruel end,” sobbed Ada. “ Oh, my poor, poor 
father ! To think of his dying in that miserable way.” 

There was a silence for a few moments. " It spoiled our tour,” 
continued Mr. Tilney ; “ begad it did ; for poor Dicky took it im- 
mensely to heart. We posted on as hard as we could go, and he 
told me the whole business as we went along. Poor Dicky, he felt 
it very much ; for he said the others w^erc savages, and were deter- 
mined to have the man’s life, and tried again and again. Then, 
when wc got home, he made you out, my dear, and I must say 
looked after you like a father until he died, whicli was in a couple of 
years, and then I promised poor Dick Bateman, on his death, that I 
would take his place. And there you have the whole story. And 
so I did, my dear. And there, in your hands, are the last letters he 
wrotr. And there, ray dear, is the little picture. Now, now, 
Qon’t— ” 
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Ada was weeping convulsively. My poor, po6r fattier ! ” she 
said. “And this was his wretched end, and I nevtfr to know all 
this time. Never to have an opportunity of praying God to execute 
justice on his murderers. All in His hands. He has looked to that^ 
and I begin to pray now.” 

“Yes,” added Mr. Tilney devotionally. “We may depend 
on it, all that sort of thing is ordered. Not the smallest spar- 
row you could pick out on a housetop drops down on us, v^li- 
out a Providence. Most wonderful are 'the W'ays and works 
and general regulations of an All-seeing Eye. Wonderful, in- 
deed!” 

When Mr. Tilney Icftcthat night it was long past midnight ; and 
down the stairs, and even up the street and round the square, he 
kept repeating to himself something about “ the regulations of an 
All-seeiug E^e I *4 

At home that day there was tlicrefore a deeper gloom and op- 
pression. The wretched meal dragged through oppressively. Mr. 
Tillotson scarcely spoke, said he was unwell, and when the dinner 
was over, went to his study. With a growing sadness, which was 
tinged with wonder and wounded pride, Mrs. Tillotson sat up stairs 
alone. 

Ever since the visit of Mr. Tiliicy, the strange story lie liad told 
her had been the subject of all her reveries, and distracted her from 
greater troubles. She could hardly bring Iierself to tliink over those 
dismal revelations, and yet in these solitary hours she found herself 
dwelling on them with a piteous retrospect and a strange yearning ^ 
after the parent whom she had never known or seen, but wdiotn 
every hour she was pining to have known. Often, too, slic sat with 
a little jiackct of letters before her, which Mr. Tilney had sent her, 
but which as yet she could not bring herself lo read. Eor among 
them were those last letters of all written on that fatal night, and 
which she now slinink from. Oficn and often she had put off this 
duty, knowing what pain and sorrow it would briug her; and she 
every nioineiit felt herself drawn nearer and near to it. One idea, 
however, began to take firm hold ol licr mind, and that was a sort of 
expiatory and filial pilgrimage to the grave of her lost parent; 
and the more she thought of this, the more it soothed her. And 
finally she began to think over it with a soft pleasure and anticipa- 
tion. 

Oil this night the letters were there before her, and at last, by a 
sort of uncontrollable impulse, she made up her mind to go through 
them. The very look of the first seemed to bring the little Italian 
town like a picture. She saw the cool evening after the sultry day, 
the retired garden and the strangers arriving in their chaise, and the 
poor outcast sitting there lonely by himself. The first she opened 
was a letter to herself : she kissed the faded characters. It ^as ia 
a trembling baud. It ran : 
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“Rose of Italy, 

% “ Time, three o’clock in the morning. 

•‘1 leave these few lines, which I hope my friend will take cure of, 
and see that they be given to ray little girl Ada when she giows im, 
and shall have come of age. I write knowing well that I am doonifd ; 
but I would wish that she should never know my miserable end 
until then, as I would not wish her sweet childhood to be troubled 
bv any gloom. Tell her that her father died of fever, plague, any 
finiig. Any end will* do for so unlucky and wretched a life as mine 
has Dccn. 

‘VAt this moment, my dear sweet Ada, you arc sleeping in your 
little cot, not thinking of what is coming on your wretched I’atlujr. 
Pcrliaps it is all for the best, and I may*as well end this way as 
another. If 1 was to live longer, I should only bring disgrace ou 
you, my child, and rob you of the little fortoc that is left. I’hank 
God, I have not touched that^ though it has cflSt me some hard 
struggles and temptations. It was a great agony to part with you, 
and if I had stayed by you, my sweet child, all this would never luivc 
happened. God bless you, if such a being as I am may invoke 
a blessing on so pure a creature.” 

Her tears fell fast as she read. There were others, one to his 
friend Bateman. It began : 

“ I feel I am a doomed man. That wicked truculent savage is 
determined to have my blood, and he has worked that youth up to 
fury. And yet as I sit here, for my last night, I declare to you, 
guilty as 1 have been all my life, I am innocent of this ; I never spoke 
to that lady in my life. The truth is, 1 won some money from them 
at the tables, and the cider has been in a fury ever since. The young 
man is, I think, half mad with rage and jealousy, and they have 
followed me 011 here, liiiiitiug me like a dog or a hare. I confess to 
you I was anxious to avoid them — ^not from fear, as they imagine, 
but because I have a prcseutimciit that as they were deternuuod 1 o 
have my blood, I knew they would succeed. 1 did fly in the Jiiglil., 
and now they have overtaken me, and 1 feci my death-warrant. Jhit 
oh, Bateman, my poor sweet little girl ! What is to become of her f 
I have not a friend in the world; they have all loft me because llicy 
think I liavc disgraced them. And yet I have only been uiilbrtunalc. 
Oh, what is to become of her, unless you, and after you other friemls, 
look to her ! That is what disturbs me in these last moments. 
Otherwise I should be resigned, and let those two bloodhounds have 
my life any way they pleased. I do not expect fair play, for 1 liear 
they have sworn to have my life, and they are welcome to it ; for tiie 
youth fancies my deatli will be the best news he can take back and 
recommend himself with. ■ 

‘•And now one more thing, Bateman. When the lime comes for 
my sweet Ada to know this miserable story, see that she learns the 
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tnie state of things ; let her not associate any vile history ot disgrace 
and shame with her father’s name. I here protest that all my life I 
have been more sinned against than sinning ; that 1 have been the 
victim of enemies and of my own Weakness ^ and that now in this last 
act I am helpless and powerless, and driven to what I cannot avoid. 
Heaven, 1 hope, will accept it as a little expiation for errors.” 

• 

She wept long in silence over this paper. Then she turned 
another which was in a different hand. This dated from a Paris 
hotel, and after some months. It ran : 

“ In obedience to the fishes of my poor friend Milwood, I now 
set down here for his daughter to read, when she comes of age, what 
happened on that morning. 

“ I had learned from the innkeeper that he had arrived there much 
exhausted about noon of that day, and that about eight o’clock the 
same evening a chaise had come up with two gentlemen, who had 
followed him into the garden, where a dreadful scene had taken place. 
The two were very wild and excited, and one had even threatened 
to shoot him on the spot. 1 arrived myself shortly after, and was 
astonished to find an old friend in such a condition. Then he told 
me his position — that these two desperate men had entangled him in 
this quarrel about a Frenchwoman, whom he had scarcely spoken to 
in his life, — whose advances, indeed, he had rejected, — and who had 
set the younger of the two to avenge the slight. 

" The two were literally beside themselves with fury ; the younger, 
in a sort of fever with rage and dissipation ; the elder from some old 
grudge about money against Milwood. They were disappointed at 
his finding a friend there, for 1 think they hoped to have their victim 
all to themselves, wdth no one to interfere. But I took a very firm 
tone with them. 

“ At five in the morning they met on the sea-shore. I had great 
difficulties in keeping up the spirits of my friend, who kept saying 
that he was a doomed man. Ilis last words were, ‘ Don't forget my 
poor little Ada ; ’ and his last act was to hand me the enclosed letter 
for her. I encouraged him as well as 1 could ; but 1 could not 
shake oil’ a sense of depression myself. The two were very eager to 
begin, and it was agreed that they should throw for the first fire. 
Wc gained it. 'Courage,’ I wdiispcred to him, ‘this is a great 
chance for us. On this depends everything, so be steady.* But his 
hand was shaking. ‘ I sec my poor little girl,* he said, as he took 
the tools, ‘ and 1 feel that 1 have behaved cowardly In abandoning 
her. Mind, mind,’ he added in a despairing whisper, ‘ mind,^ I rely 
on you, Bateman.’ The word w'as then given. He fired, and to my 
satisfaction I saw that his adversary was hit on the elbow. He gave 
a cry of rage. 1 stepped forward and said, that now the n\|itter 
could not, or need not, go further. But the old man, frantic with 
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rage, swore it^should ; and the young man, nil bleeding as he was, 
stamped and ^id, unless I stood away, he would lire there and then. 

r\ . Tur.-i 1 1 • If r. 




arms, went back 4o liis place, and waited calmly. ‘ Don’t forget,' 
he said to me ; 'I have out a moment more to live.’ The young 
man, whose hand trembled with pain, now called out, and his friend 
said to him in a low voice, ‘ If you mLs him now, by God, I won’t 
nfiss jou ! ’ ‘ Ah ! * sai^ the other, * I have him ; ’ and he fired. The 
ball struck him in the centre of the forehead, and Milwood fell like 
a stone.” 

The letter dropped from her fingers. For many minutes she sat 
there sobbing, and without venturing to pick it up, and finish the 
dismal story. It was, in fact, already finished. There was no 
more to read, and she sat there with her heartr turning towards 
that little Italian town where her unhappy father had met with 
such an end. 

Suddenly a voice disturbed her. She raised her eyes, still filled 
with tears, and saw before her Mr. Tillotson, looking at her steadily, 
and with a letter in his hand. ” Tears,” he said. “ What are you 
suffering from now? More oppression? Perhaps some of my 
work ? I am sorry to disturb you,” he went on, “ but here is a 
letter just arrived for you. Heaven knows I have no wish to be 
tyramiical, or to restrain you in any of your desires ; but I have 
a duly to myself and to you. I hav6 said again and apiu that 
•I do not wish any communication with your friend, this Ross. 
I have even commanded this, so far as I have the power. You 
set me at defiance.” 

" I do not,” she answered. “ But what does all this mean ? I 
am weary of it. I have no wish but what you wish. Why do 
you accuse me in this way ? What is this change that has come 
over you ? '* 

“No wish but what I wish!** he repeated indignantly. “And 
you say that to me — you that make appointments with this man 
and his friends, that are encouraging and writing to him, and 
taking his part against your husband. No wi^ but mine!” 
he repeated. “No, no. At least, let us have no shams or pre- 
tences.” 

The colour came into her cheeks. “I grieve for this,” slic 
said. “I am sorry. I didn’t think you would have resorted to 
thaty to set spies on me. I see you have lost all trust, love, and 
confidence in me. Well, perhaps it is for the best.” 

“ I lost ! No. Don’t think that I am ignorant of what is going 
on, or of what has been going on. . I am not the poor, soft, weak, 
plighted fool that I have been taken for ; and I sliall take care to 
show^t yet. Pcrliajjs I am changed ; but who has changed me ? 
What has changed me ? There, take your letter. Do a'S you please. 
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■Wiilc to liim. Defy vour husbaiul. I suppose I must only sub- 
mit” “ • 

Suddenly she ran towards him. “Dearest husband,” she said, 
“ tins is some delusion. Some wicked people have been filling your 
mind with these wild suspicious. Shut them out. Dismiss thcin. 
You know me. As for poor iioss, it is only for him I am anxious. 
We are, only anxious tliat he should go away, and if wc could see 
BOi lie oprni ng ” « , 

“1 dare say,” said Mr. Tillotsoii, sadly. “Nothmg more^uit 
able.’’ 

A sudden idea came to jMrs. Tillotson. “Or,” she said, ‘^you 
would not object to this.* 1 sec you have taken up some strange 
ideas about me and my conduct, which no argument can dispel. 
It is useless reasoning. ‘ What if 1 went away? I want to travel. 
I'hcii after a lim^— a few months — ^you would take a justcr view 
ji 1110 and my conduct.” 

“ And wlierc would you wish to go, if I might ask ? ” 

“ J liavc 1 bought of iliat, and settled it. 1 should like to go again 
to Italy — to that town on the coast wdiich we passed by — Spezia.” 

lie started buck and turned pale. “To Spezia! What do you 
wean ? ” 

“ 1 may not tell you now,” she said ; “ but I have good reasons. 
If you recollect, wc passed it by on our travels. But it is a duty 
1 have too long delayed.” 

'‘Tin’s to me,” lie cried, sinking — “this from you! Oh, Ada, 
tl.€ii it is too true. Go, then. Carry out your scliemcs; ruin, dis-^ 
giicc us. 1 shall make no resistance.” !She thought he would' 
nave fallen from his chair, so ghastly did he look. But in a 
moment he liad risen, and rushed away from the room. 

“What docs all this mean ? ” she "said distractedly. “What is 
^oing to happen? Ob, Jlcavcn, look down 011 me! What arc 
tbese dark insinuations ? i seem to be iii a dream. It is in vain 
to argue or resist. Cod help me ! ” She saw the old letters 
lying at her feet, and half mechanically she took them up, half me- 
chanically she let her eyes fall on the part where she had left off, 
fShc read on : 

If ever there was murder done on this earth, it was by those 
tw'o men. God forgive them! His blood is on their heads, and 
cMls to Heaven for vengeance. ISlowly and surely may it track 
them. If 1 am doing wrong, 1 am accountable; but there can 
She no sill in praying that earthly retribution may overtake that 
ruffian Eastwood ” 

“.Eastwood ! ” she almost shrieked; but she read on: 


— and bis wicked companions in guilt.” 
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Her maid cominff up that night had found her in a 

sort of swoon. The houseliold, who, with the instinct of house-"* 
holds, kucw pretty well wliat was going on of late, set this down 
as hut a development of the new state of things, that. “not get- 
ting on,** which had arisen between master and missus ; but it 
must have gone very far indeed that night; and looking at the 
circumstance of an open letter in her hand, it was set down as 
*Dei«g “all along’* otthat Ross., 

When she came to herself again, the sense of lier dreadful dis- 
covery came upon her with fresh force. “I must go away,” she 
said. “ I cjiiinot see him again, or touch that hand ! I must go 
away. Out on the world ! Somewhere-*! cannot breathe in this 
house.” 

After that night a vet deeper shado\^ settled on the Tillotson 
house. It seemed to others as though some deSp blow had fallen 
on Mrs. Tillotson, which had crushed her, though they could not 
guess what it was. But from that evening from Mr. Tillotson 
she seemed to shrink away with a sort of terror. He himself could 
hardly understand this change, for she now made no protest, and 
aoccj)tcd all his wishes with a dreamy submission. Still she did 
not forget that one purpose, which had come upon her in the 
night like a sort of inspiration, to get Ross away — any whore ; 
even implore of him to go. At the first opportunity she set out 
for the Captain’s residence. 


CHAPTER XVL 

THE CAPTAIN HELPS. 

As usual, he was overpowered with the honour of a visit from a 
lady. “ Well, well ; and give me the hand again. My God ! And , 
to be caught in this way. I’m ashamed of myself ; so I am. Just 
like an old woman — nothing ready. See, my dear. Sit yourself 
down there — not on that one — ^it’s got as bad a leg as myself. But 
I mean to make a job of it — a regular job, you know — some day 
next week. And did you walk here ? — now, now— you must : ” and 
the Captain’s fingers were on his little keys, and he was on the 
march towards the “ guard-hcr-vinc.’* Tlmro was a large official 
do^ment before him, to which he saw her eyes wander. “Ah! 
There’s what they’ve sent me now I They’ve found out I’ve been 
drawiu’ full allowances long enough, and want to get a little work 
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out of me. Aiid, indeed, God knows it’s a sliame, and ft makes me 
Dlttsh sometiraesj when there’s many a poor struggling fellow over- 
run with children-^the creature who ought to Jiave it instead of a 

lazy good-for-notliiii" Bolshero like llowever,” said the Captain 

with some pride, “ this is from the War Office — ^no less. They are 
going to put some of the Tloyal Veteran Battalion and the pensioners 
to garrison some of the little* coast forts in Ireland. Gad, 1 re- 
menjber them well. The martellos ; many’s thC‘*timc I passed them? 
I think,” said the Captain, with a sort of wistful doubt, I could d j 
something in that way. Guard-mounting once in a morning. . I 
haven’t forgot the words p’ command yet. Ah, but after all, what 
can they do witli an old fdosterer like me, who can’t stand straight 
on his two legs ? Now, my dear, enough about old Tom and his 
concerns. How’s Jillotson?” 

Thus, with much hesitation, she began to tell him what she had 
come for. The Captain interrupted her at once. 

‘‘ I see,” he said. “ The very thing, God bless me ! What sense 
ladies have ! They can buy and sell the whole of us. Now, give me 
the hand for that. I am really very much obliged to you for coming 
to me in this way ; I am indeed. I’ll just sit down this very day 
and make a pen, and write a line to General Cameron, my old friencl 
—that’s to say, when he was then Colonel Cameron — as fine a 
soldier as ever stepped. He’ll do it ; and if he can’t, we have other 
irons in the fire, dear. There’s Colonel Wombcll, at the Horse 
Guards. So make your mind easy, we’ll take care of Master Boss.’ 

” Dearest Captain, how kind, how good you are ! ” 

”No. But I am obliged to you for coming to me. It’s an 
obligation ; and now let us leave that, or look on it as good as 
settled and done, and tell me how you go on yourself. 1 am afraid, 
do you know (you midit mind, my dear, an old boy like me that 
could be your grandfather, and proud I’d be if I was !) ; but I have 
an interest in you both, and you won’t mind m, I know. Now, 
I declare it quite grieves me to sec what’s going on, you and he as 
nice a pair as ever was put together, and born to oe happy ; and if I 
could Ve the least use in the world, God knows I’d put these old 
eyes upon sticks to make things square.” She hung down her head. 

“It is no use, dearest uncle, it is hopeless. Nothing could be 
done. He is possessed by some strange delusion about me, and 
besides, I myself No, dearest Captain, I see it’s £dl quite hope- 

less. Nothing can be done. It must all go on as it has gone on.” 

“ But surely, my dear,” said the Captain wistfully, “ a word in 
season might set all straight ; and if I now 

She shook her head, “ It cannot be. You do not know all, nor 
^ dare I tell you all. I only want to sec some end or issue of these 
scenes. But I suppose I must only bear nil.” 

The Captain wondered to hear this language. “I am an old 
Bolshero,” said he, “and will be so tJH they come to measure tac 
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for the ol4 chest. But 1 know Tlllotsou so long and so well, I’d 
stake my salvation there’s a mistake between ye of some kind. There 
is, I know. There never was a finer, or a better, or a nobler creature 
on tlie face of this earth. He likes you only too well, my dear ; and, 
trust an old boy who has seen a little life, it’s all jealousy.” 

“ It is not that,” she said hurriedly, and rising to go ; “ there 
js more than that — enough to make us wretched the rest of our 
life. But we must try and bear our lot. As for you, dearest 
Cuptaiu, how shall I ever thank you for this goodness ? ” And the 
gplden-haircd lady faded out of "the room, leaving the Captain in a 
little wonder. 

Though ho admired her, he had net'er “ taken to her ” so cor- 
dially. His old “ little girl ” was always in the corner of his heart. 
“The creatures,” he thought, “ when fliey’re ^oung, they will like 
being flattered, and have men after ’em. She wants a little sense, I 
think.” Thus, with great form and ceremony, he got out his grejit 
writing-desk bound with brass, opened it with equal ceremony, drew 
a special sheet of paper, and finally selected a quill pen, which he 
proceeded to “ make ; ” then he got into his dressing-gown, and. 
Dent painfully down with the “ specs ” on, began his despatch : 

“ My dear General,” — " My dear General ” he had to repeat to 
himself a great many times over in a sort of hearty, friendly way, as 
if the general was then sitting before him. “My dear General’” he 
began again, “1 know you liave not forgotten your old brother 
officer, whose name is at foot, and his mess-days of the old Fiftieth. I 
hope, my dear general, you are well and flourishing, and that every- 
thing is going straight with you. I have not forgotten all your old 
kindness to me, and never shall,' please God. You were always a 
true friend, and therefore,! am ashamed to say what I am going to 
say, \vhich in is the nature of begging ; but the extremity of the case 
must be rny sole excuse.” 

(The Captain was greatly pleased wnih this tnrn, which he read 
over aloud several times. “ The extremity of the case must be my 
sole excuse.”) 

“That will do uncommonly well,” he said. “Now to the point.” 

“There is a young man, my dear General, whom we arc all 
anxious to get out of the way here, for particular reasotm ; no man’s 
enemy but his own, and disturbing the peace of domestic families.” * 

(Again was the Captain pleased with this new turn, and read it 
aloud— “ domestic families.”) “ We want to send him away for fear 
of dangers that may ensue. And if you, my dear Oemral^ have any 
berth up the country that would suit a wild young fellow, but a fine 
soldier-like looking man, I cannot say how you w'ould oblige your old 
friend, Tom Diamond.”^ 

^ After writing several “copies ” of this document, and after many 
consultations of a little Johnson’s Hictionaiy (“ God knows I never 
was a tip-top speller ! ”), but carefully aud with a pardonable pride 
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retaining that fortunate phrase, the necessity of the ca'te must be 
my Bole encuse,^' a fair copy was at last produced, folded, sealed, and 
directed, with all formality, “His Excellcney General the Right 
lion. Sir George Cameron, K.C.B., K.H. ; ” and putting on his best 
frock, the Captain went to the military club to find out the proper 
address. That building too the Captain always approachea with 
reverence, as embodying a splcifdid abstract of the army. To his^ 
surprise, he found that General Cameron was actually home on Iciwe' 
from his government, and would be in town for a few days. All 
letters were to be kept for him there. 

“ Look here, Sir,” said a gentleman wlio was framed in a window, 
and wlio was attracted by the Captain’s deference and simple 
manners, “ here’s lots of ’em already. The general lives here, I 
may say, when he’s in town, lie’ll have this in his ’and the first 
thing, you may depehd on it. Sir.” 

“ Thankyc, thanyke very much,” the Captain said gratefully, and 
his hand went doubtfully to his waistcoat. “ Pay-day is the word,” 
he was accustomed to say ; “and I declare,” he said later, “I was 
ashaincd to go away and not oiTer this chil and gentlemanly fellow 
anything for all the trouble ; bul, ’pon my word, T was ashamed. It 
would have hurt his feelings — a man like him — in a swt)ll tip-top 
place like that, with all the officers dropping in and out, and aown 
the steps,” 

With all this the shadows deepened slowly and surely in that 
house. Every day the distance seemed to widen between the 
husband and wife. At times he would sec her eyes, those soft eyes, 
fixed on him with a strange dread that seemed to him like repugnance, 
and which he resented with a sort of bitter scorn. lie brooded 
more and more over his wrongs, and set down this new phase of 
things as a sort of defiance, with which she was determined to carry 
out her own views. Strange gusts of grief and passion swept over 
him, and wdiich changed as suddenly into a fierce truculent manner, 
w'liich she accepted witli a sort of indifference or resignation. Ho 
was growing more and more indiilcreiit to his bank and its concerns 
every day. lie would absent himself for days, and when he came 
w'ould arrive late, and then start away suddenly, as if to keep an 
sippoiutment. To say the truth, no protest was made against this 
behaviour. The great Bushcll was taking a stronger interest in the 
concerns of the bank every day, and often told him, “ My dear friend, 
you dou’t take /lal/cavc of yourself. I don’t like your looks af all, 
l)oii*t mind working ns. Spare yourself, and when you are well, 
then you’ll do duty for us ! ” 

^Gradually, therefore, the great Bushell was bcenming an influence 
lu the bank. Uc had lost all his tacituruily, and, under his inspira- 
tion, its operations were begimiiug to show something like vitality, aiid 
getting out of the old “siiaily pace,” or financial “jog trot.” 
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One tiling, aand one thing done, had possession of Mr. Tillotson’s 
mind — a jealous, a mortally jealous watch on the proceedings of his 
wife. 

“ If love is gone for ever/* he thought, “ then I shall have respect, 
at least. That old dream is gone for ever. But he shall not profit 
by it.** 

• .And these gloomy meditations he would sit for hours shut up 
in life study watching ievw-y stir up stairs. When the carriage came 
round, he would go up to ask to know wlicrc she was going; and she, 
with tliat look of shrinking from him and half averted eyes, would tell 
him without concealment. 



CHAPTER XVIL 


AT MISS bellman’s MATINEE. 


In these days, about a week later, Mr. Tillotson was sitting in his 
room one morning when a ring came to the door. Presently he 
heard a voice in the hall which liis quick ear knew at once. 

“ Not in ! ** it said, — “ Mrs. Tillotson not in ! Don’t tell me that 
at this hour of the day. Go up and tell her at once, and I’ll sit in 
the drawing-room.” 

The servaut repeated firmly that she was not in, and that he was 
sorry that he could not allow any one up stairs. 

“Oh, you have received instructions, have you?” said Ross. 
“ You have got your orders. What if J w'ait in the hall here ? I 
can do that if 1 choose. Supposing your mistress sent for me oil 
business, cli ? did you suppose she would be out ? Come, 1 know 
as well as I am alive that she’s up in her room this moment; don’t 
tell me. And your master, pray ? Gone to his bank, I hope. Is 
it he that has given those orders ? Ah 1 wait, wait ! that is all, I 
say. It does not make so much difference. One place is as good 
as another to see a person. One liouse is as good as another. Well, 
tell your mistress, when she comes in, that she should make no ap- 
pointments. I am not to be sent about from post to jiillar in this 
way.” 

Thus this strange being rambled on in the hall. Mr. Tillotsou 
listened in his study, and heard every word, biting his nails to the 


quick. « 

Iliat day Mrs. Tillotson’s carriage was at the door. As she waa 
going out, the pale face of her husband appeared at the study- 
door, 
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Would you come in here a moment ? ” he said. 

She obeyed, with the old shrinking and averted eyes. 

1 shall not detain you,” he said ; ” don’t be afraid. I wiso to 
speak about what 1 ha[ye so often spoken of to you before. 1 cannot 
have this going on, unless — unless you wish to turn me mad. 1 iiavo 
said again and again, he shall not be coming here, and that you are 
not to see him.” • i , 

“And do I sec him? ” she asked coldly. ^ 

“ Do you ! ” he repeated ; “ do you make appointments with him P 
No matter. That all must end now. 1 cannot have it. I o^c it 
to my own dignity. Or if you choose to defy me openly, and do 
wliat you wisli yourself, 4t would be more honourable and straight- 
forward to tell me so plainly. Otherwise it will be my duty to watch 
you— to have you watched narrowly — and see that my wishes are 
carried out.” 

Slie coloured, and her eyes dashed. 

“ Since you have lost all conddcncc in me, I should disdain to 
make any declarations. 1 decline to say what I shall do. As you 
have chosen to bring it to this issue, then be it so with all my heart. 
As you have announced that 1 am to be spied on, 1 scorn to justify 
myself. The whole is a mystery to me. I did indeed think that, 
after all, your old love for me, which stood so much, would have 
stood such a thing as this. But it is better we should understand 
each other. As you choose to suspect me, you must look to it your- 
self. Where 1 feel myself innocent, 1 shall take no pains to satisfy 
unjust suspicions.” 

She left the room, swept out to her carriage, leaving liim in a 
torrent of grief, wonder, and stupefaction. But in a moment he had 
roused himself. 

“ 1 accept what she proposes,” he said. “ I have been a dupe 
oucc ; she shall not find me one again. And after her cruel trea- 
chery, too ! ” 

Airs. Tillotson drove away. As she Avas passing through one of 
the quieter squares, she saw a walking-stick waving at her eagerly, 
and recognised Mr. Tihicy, very bright and “ got up ” in a snowy 
iiioining dress. She stopped, and he came to tlie window. 

‘‘ So glad to have met you,” he said, leaning Lis arms on the win- 
dow, with his stick soldier-wise across Ids chest as if it was a shield. 
“ So like a Providence, you know. But these things are all in the 
hollow of llis hand — not a spariw, you knoAV, lou must come, 
positively, and it’s a charity, too.” 

“ What ! is the dear father,” she said, quite accustomed to this 
elliptical style of communication, “just close by here ” 

“Two doors off, 1 may say, Amelia Bellman, quite a lady, only 
' reduced to give lessons. I remember long ago at the palace, as nice 
a woman as you could pick out of the street — street, — a Miss 
Clillbrd — Ida Clifford — was just in the same — a charming thing, onl/ 
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it was brokeoiup. Wlien tlie Book, you know — ^rather too much. 
But you will come. A charity 1 She has taught the girls, and they 
are bringing the men, — ^youug McKcrchier, and the others. Just 
take two tickets and drop in for half an hour. Do us a charity. 
The poor girl is quite desponding ; for, to tell you the truth, the 
tickets have not gone off yet, and the rooms in advance before flie 
door’s ojjftied ; so positively, unless we can put together our seven 
and 6i]^nces, the wlwlc tiling will become very awkward indeed — 
for me, indeed.” 

IVtrs. Tillotson had her purse out in a moment. Slie never could 
refuse Mr. Tiluey’s requests. Besides, she was fond of music. She 
opened the door, and he got in. They drote aside of the square — 
round — and were set down at the concert-room’s door. A modest 
little placard, in red letters, announced “Miss Amelia Bellman’s 
Matinee, under distinguished patronage.” But there was no crush. 
The entrance was quite clear. A few drqpped in. Miss Bellman 
gave lessons to a few' genteel people about Mr. Tilney’s neighbour- 
hood, and indeed there was more gentility than skill in her teaching, 
llerbesthal, a lair Loudon pianist, had promised to play a couple of 
pieces for her, and Miss Shulbrick, the well-known contralto, to sing 
“ Willie’s Wedding,” the popular and arch melody by “ Mirabel,” 
whoever she was. Still her little hall was a hopeless and desponding 
sight. The audience was so scattered, it depressed the hearts of the 
pianist ai^d contralto. The Tilneys had all oomc, and Mr. McKer- 
chier, who yawmed without concealment through the performance, 
and pronounced the w^hole thing “ the greatest rot going ; ” though, 
at the same time, it is a fact that he did not discharge his little 
liability for the ticket, which fell upon the Tilfiey family. Her- 
bcsthal and Shulbrick, looking round on the couple of dozen or so of 
audience, took care to show tlicm that they were not accustomed to 
such scanty attendance. Miss Bellman’s papa, an ancient singing- 
master of repute, but long since turned out into a paddock, had put 
on harness again for his daughter’s benefit, and consented to give 
“ The Death of Nelson,” after the declamatory model of the late Mr. 
Braham. This old gentleman accompanied himself, but, as it wxre, 
turned his back on his piano, leaning over confidentially to the au- 
dience, to tell the story of the great naval engagement of which 
Englishme#arc not unreasonably proud, as if over the side of a 
vessel. How his eyes shut and opened as he dwelt on a long note, 
liow his voice rose and fell, how he spoke passages, and hoiv with a 
nautical triumph not untinged with grief at the loss of the hero, he 
proclaimed that our grateful country had “ confessed ” that every 
man that day had done his “ flfe<?-yewty,”-^a pronunciation almost 
inevitable, and not to be charged to a deficiency on the part of Mr. 
Augustus Bellman, as any one will find who essays the declamation of* 
that fine lyric. It was very long, but the scanty audience — out of 
pity and "sympathy for the unhappy out the 
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whole programme with surprising endurance. It grew to be dark. 
Besides the arch " Willie*s Wedding/* Miss Shulbrick, in her horny 
chameJ-house contralto, gave the “Children’s Grave;*’ words by 
Wellesley Cayley, Esq. ; music by “ Effie,” who was understood to 
be^a lady composer that moved in fashionable life, and whose 
“ efforts ” professors were always proud to be allowed to chant. The 
pianist gave a couple of little things ” of his own : ^ 

T^e Grasshopper, Op. ; ; ; } ’ IT^rheaM. 

Wonderful little bits of pijiio pantomime, where the trained ear could 
distinctly hear chirruping, and where, in the second piece, long sus- 
tained notes like a bell w^re intended to convoy the idea of the cold 
“ monotonous ” icicle ; and after this the audience /osc to go. 

It was late, and had grown dark. Mrs. Tillotson had sat with her 
friends listless and absent. This was not the music for //er. These 
tricky songs, by feeble amateurs, which leaven too many of our con- 
certs, were what she shrank from. Once, indeed, at Mr. Bell- 
man’s blinking cj^cs, and face stretebed away from his piano, as he 
told of England’s generous admission that every man 011 tliat day 
had done his “ dee-yewty/* she could not forbear smiling. As the 
lamps were “ turned aowii,” and Miss Shulbrick was singing the 
“Children’s Grave,” somewhere down towards her waist-buckle, 
Mrs. Tillotson, sinking back in her seat with a sigh of weariness, 
heard a whisper at her car which made her start. There were 
several empty benches behind her, and a gentleman hud just come 
ill and placed himself close to her. She turned round with a start. 

“ Why do you persecute me in this way ? ” she said, agitated. 
“ Go away, I entreat. You don’t know the miscliief that you arc 
doing. You arc bringing ruin and misery upon me.” 

“ This is a public concert,” he said coolly, “ is it not ? 1 have given 

my seven and sixpence to Miss Bellman, Bring ruin on you ! no, 
not for worlds, Ada; not for my own life. Bring ruin on you! — 
wlio sluill do that f Who shall cause you a moment’s trouble of 
mind P IVJl me, and if any one dares 

Slic grew alarmed, and looked round eagerly. 

The concert was now ending. It was raining, and the audience, 
at last released, hurried away. With Mrs. Tillotson Roffe came out, 
si ill pouring his incoherent words into lier car. She was only think- 
ing of how she could most speedily get to her carriage. 

“ Take my arm,” said Boss, “ d*yc hear ? Til see you to your 
carriage- What 1 are you afraid P I don’t care who sees us. 
Come.” 

They were nearly alone, as the company had all but gone. Sud- 
denly a hand w'as laid on Boss’s arm, and Mr. Tillotsoivs wonj^aiid 
weary face, with eyes tliat gleamed with a sort of slow fire, was 
between them. He did not speak to Boss. 
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“ You will oqpe with me/’ he said to her. It is lime you slioidd 
come home straight ; ” and almost with some roughness, at least with 
quickness, he drew her away. 

His arm trembled. Ross’s cheeks blazed up with fury. 

“ All this is the ruin and misery which you spoke of. This is our 
tyrant, it seems. For shame of you to treat a lady — a girl — in that 
way ! Ym^et up to give lessons in chivalry and amiability.” 

•‘I^qli^vish to speak to you,”. said Mr. Tillotson, white as a 
sheet, and with a voice that trembled. “Don't come in my way, 1 
warn you ! This is not tlic place for such talk. Come,” he said 
idmosf fiercely to Mrs. Tillotson ; “ you do not wish to have a scene 
here. Perhaps you have planned all this. Come, I say — I cannot 
bear this longer.” 

“ Yes, let us go,”*she said hurriedly. 

" This is hridaly* said Ross, stepping in front of them. “ How 
dare you treat that gentle creature this way ! By Heaven, I have a 
mind to give you a lesson here on this very spot. So this is your 
new game — tyranny over a helpless girl, who is now vietimised to 
you tor her life ! ” Ross was gradually working himself into a fury. 

“ I tell you, let me once hear that you dure say a rude word to her, 
or give her a moment’s trouble or discomfort, or attempt to play the 

tyrant, by , half an hour after, Pll come to the house and make 

you answer it ! 1 will, by ! So that’s what you have taken 

to now, you poor, white-faced, skulking fellow — tyrannising over 
u omen ! ” 

c Mr. Tillotson’s answer was a look of deep and almost hopeless re- 
proach to his wife. 

“ This from you ! ” he said. Then turned to Ross. “ This is too 
great an outrage, — far too great. 1 have borne too much from you, 
and you shall hear more of this*. But 1 give yon one warning be- 
sides : if you attempt to interfere by word, or look even, with me or 
any one belonging to me ; if you dare to come near my house, or to 
address a biiigle word to her or to me again, in reference to the way 
1 may behave to my wife, as sure as 1 live you shall repent it, just 
as I made you repent it one night down at St. Alans ! ” 

Mrs. Tillotson wrung her hands bitterly. “ Oh, how is all this to 
end P ” she cried. 

Ross could *1101 answer for a moment. lie was half-stupefied. 
“Ah, you threaten me with that!*' he cried. “Don’t think it for 
a moment. I am your master ; I have but to lift up my finger and 
I can make you tremble, and your miserable soul quake within you ! 

1 tell you again, 1 watch over /«t, and shall watch over and protect 
her against your tyranny. Listen, one whisper. Come here.” And 
he drew Mr. Tillotson over to the wall. He put his hand up to cover 
Ills own mouth and whispered, then drew back with a smile of 
triumph. Mr. Tillotson shrunk away from himAvith a start of terror; 
his pale face had become yet more ashy pale. 
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“ Sliall IP'* repeated Koss, with a tone of triumph “ Shall I now ? 
Now mind, you have had warning. Let me hear but of a single 
word to her^ a look, a gesture, and I sha’ii’t spare you. Once 1 tell 
ihat^ a man of your sensitive and delicate position may bid adieu to 
respect. Ah, ah, my friend Tillotson, that was an indiscreet allusion 
of yours to that St. Alans' night. So mind now, you have had fair 
warning. And, Ada, you now have a protector at last.’i^^ 

Neither husband nor wife, both crushed .and overpowck'jd, could 
say a word. The miserable Tillotson stood there against the m\')11. 

The keeper of the rooms came now to warn them that it was time 
to “shut up.” lloss was gone, and Mr. and Mrs. Tillotson went 
out mechanically to tht^ir carriage. He put her in. With a sudden 
impulse, Ada, looking at his hopeless face, said almost despairingly, 
“ i)oii*t mind this, don t think of it; I do not ofind him in the least, 
or his threats. *1 will explain all to you now. Come ! ’* 

But he shook his head, aud with compressed lips said : 

** No. It is all over now,'* Then shut the door and turned away. 


CHAPTEE XVnL 

CONFUSION 

The cruel furies had now finally entered into that house. 
Friends, acquaintances, servants particularly, were all coming to 
the knowledge of there being sonietbing wrong. This timth might 
be gathered from Mr. Tillotson's worn and despairing face, and 
all his friends told him that if he didn't take care “he must 
break down.” 

He had but one purpose, which he was carrying out. 

About ten days later, the Captain came limping up with a 
very bright face and a sense of importance quite unusual with 
him. He asked for Mrs. Tillotson, but she was out. Mr. Til- 
loison was, as usual, in his study. "Egad, that'll do me as 
well,” said the Captain, getting off his high-collared coat. “And 
how have you been yourself, Martha P 1 declare you are looking 
as young as you were six years ago. You*ll sec, Martha, that 
no one runs away with my third leg. Egad, it’s better to me 
than number two leg ! ” He then went into the study. 

Ho started back when he saw his friend. “ My God, my dear 
fellow, what have you been doing to yourself P What’s all , this P” 

“ Bit down, my dear Captain,” said the other, “ this is very kind 
of you. I have so few friends now — well, and how are you ? *' 
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**But/* said«tbo Captain, in real distress, 'Hliis isn't the thing 
at all, at all. Why, you’ve two pink ^pots here the size of half- 
a crown. Ah, now,” added the Captain testily, ‘'this is the old 
thing again, playing the deuce with yourself. It’ll end badly, 
tell you.” 

“ I hope so, and soon,” Mr. Tillotson answered with a dismal 
smile ; ‘‘tjj^s sooner the better, and the happier. It is wearing me 
oul;, heupiver, fast enough.” 

“ Whai^ in the name of God ? ” repeated the Captain, with wide 
openi^ eyes. 

“ Irs no use going over it now,” said the other. " It’s too far 
gone for that, No use talking of it, fef the end is not far 
away.” 

“ Ah, I know weJl enough,” said the Captain, still impatiently ; 
“I do. Those old stories of suspicions, — I decl^lre I’m getting 
ashamed o’ you, Tillotson; I am mdeed, A fine, sensible, long- 
headed fellow as I always took you for, to be giving in to such 
tilings. If it was an old woman like me^ indeed.” 

“My dear Captain,” said the other sadly, “I am all you say; 

“ but this is a thing you cannot follow.” 

“ Surely don’t 1 know it as well as that I was born ? ” said the 
Captain with the same warmth. “ It’s all along of that dear sweet 
girl that loves you, though you won’t think so. My dear friend, 
trust an old woman like me. Once you take what they call the 
green-eyed fellow into your head, it’s all gone with you. I could 
tell you a story of that about Bouchier, as nice and open-hearted a 
fellow as ever put on a shako, and who married as elegant a woman 
as you couli pick out. My dear fellow, that young woman loved 
him as well as you’d love your^father or mother ; and Bouchier took 
it into his heacf to be jealous 'of a little major we had, a creature 
with no harm in him. Ah, but this is one of I'om’s long stories ; but 
it didn’t end well, and that’s what you’re coming to.” 

“ I dare say not,” said Mr. Tillotson gloomily ; “ neither wnll this 
end well. But I liave done with explanations ; I have only too cer- 
tain proof. Oh, Diamond, to think of her, for whom I have suffered 
so much ! — to think of her first deceiving me, and then plotting with 
adventurers to ruin and expose her husband ! Of course I was a 
fool, and knew very little of life, to think that she would get to love 
me.” 

“Folly, folly, folly! ” said the Captain, moving restlessly on his 
chair. “ She dotes on you, — you, Sir. I know it. And as for all 
these suspicions, I have got something with me that will prove what 
I say — ^wuat Tom says. The fact is, my dear boy, we arc going to 
get that wild eeamp out of the country.” 

The other startea 

“ Ati, ah I ” said the Captain with triunpu. ^ That's something 
like 1 Is old Tom the Boijo after that ? ” Then he proceeded to 
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tell bow be bad applied to General Cameron and ot^»er friends, and 
how, only last night, be bad got an answer from “ the General,” who 
was ” as line a tnimp of a man as ever pulled a belt.” 

“ Look here, Tillotson, just listen to this,” said the Captain, get- 
‘ ting on his specs \ ” he’s a true blue ; ” and the Captain read : 

”My Peak Piamond,— I got yours in the country l«^e^, where it 
was sent on to me.’ I was very glad to see your old hali^!}writihg, 
my dear Tom, and indeed I have not forgotten you or the oldTifticth 
days.” 

'*Now what did I always say of Cameron ? ” the Captain went on, 
taking down his specs to make the remark, a high-up feller like 
him, as is now a goverfLor-gcuerai with aiderkongs, and all — no less 
— just writing db when he was a little captain ! ” 

” 1 am very glad you have thought of your old friend Cameron ; 
only 1 wish to Heaven you’d ask something for yourself, and not — 
as you always were doing— for some one else.” 

” Thai,'' said the Captain apologetically, ” is bis fun, you know.” 

** Of course, we shall do somethmg for your friend. They arc or- 
ganising a new mouutcd-policc force at the island, and want a dasli- 
mg savage fellow who has been in the army. bVom what you say, I 
dare say your fellow would be just the thing for a captain. The 
island will give a good salary — eight hundred. So I tell you what. 
I shall be in town on Monday, and do you come to me at the club, 
and take your bit of dinner, and we’ll talk it over, and also th‘' 
poor fellows that we all knew in the old ‘ half-hundred ’ and had 
such nights with.” 

“There,” said the Captain, folding it up, — “there’s a man and a 
soldier. I am afraid that sort of thing is gone out now. Think of 
a high-up fellow like that — ^in the Lath too, and his aiderkongs 
about him — recollecting an old spaucliilled foosicrer in lodgings 
like me 1 Well, let me tell you now. I went off at once this 
morning, lame leg and all, to that fellow Eoss, and saw liim 
too; and faith, didn’t lie take to it at once, though it suited 
h^ to a hair, he said, as 1 thought it would. 1 kuew he’d like 
riding about the country and hunting down the rascals. The 
place is absolutely bespoke for him. i^d he’s ready to go in a 
week.” 

Mr. Tillotson’s face cleared again. Something like pleasure came 
into his face. “If this be so,” be said, “wliy, indeed, there is 
some hope. “But what will she say; do you suppose she will 
consent?” 

“My dear friend,” said the Captain eagerly, “a bit in your ear, 
my boio. Why, it’s all her doing ! Planned every bit of it, lock, 
stock, and barrel. She came to me and proposed it, and we pat om 
iieada togethei;, and mapped it all out.” 
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There ^as a sort of groan from Mr. Tillotson, Ah^ exactly, 1 
thought so ; !l only wanted that.” 

“ My God ! ” said the Captain, aghast, " what’s this now ? ” 

“I see it all!” said tlie other, excitedly; “a well-contrived 
scheme, to be sure : how dull of me 1 Can’t you follow P Oh 
Heaven, Heavens 1 Can’t she leave me at once ; go away without 
torturing ^e in this way P This is conclusive. But 1 shall bafEe 
thein^l ; I shall not^be pointed out, or laughed at by the world.” 

“ ]% God, what are you talking of P ” 

“I see it all. Listen. Not three weeks ago, she came to me 
witlf a proposal to go off to Italy, herself ^ do you see, for her 

pleasure or health. Now she proposes thafc //g:is to go. Don’t you 
follow ? She is loathing the life she leads now, she is losing* all re- 
straint, and takes ^arc to let me see that she cannot endure m’y pre- 
sence. She even affects to turn away her eyes and to shudder when 
1 pass her by. And all 1 have suffered for her I Is it not cruel, 
cruel ? ” 

He seemed to the Captain to speak like a frantic man. His hands 
shook, and a sort of light gleamed in his eyes. All the Captain’s 
common forms of comfort forsook him, and he sat staring at his 
friend quite aghast. 

'‘Now I have discovered the plpt— thanks to you, my dear 
friend,” continued Mr. Tillotson, pacing up and down furiously; 
“ and just in time. Not a word now, as you value my happiness. I 
shall watch them. It is all clear as daylight ; this explains cvery- 
c thing.” 

“But what makes you think so ? ” said the Captain. 

“ Everything ! ” answered the other fiercely. “ Ymi cannot know. 
They have kept me in the dark all this time. She married me under 
a pretence of liking me ; and'I was fool enough to trust her 1 Why, 
in that desk this moment are leiters of his; frantic lover’s letters, 
written years ago ! They kept all tins from me ; but they shall 
keep nothing else. Amt, worse than that, you know that old 
busmess which has been the misery of my life. God knows, I have 
tried to atone for it ; and if penitence and suffering can atone 

“ To be sure— to be sure,” said the Captain. “ lou may say that, 
my poor fellow I ” 

“What do you say to a wife turning herself into a detective^ leagu- 
ing with ruffians, leaving them here, planning it all, giving them money 
to buy up my secret from them ? And she has it now, knows it all, 
and taunted me with it the other day. I have been deceived cruelly 
— betrayed ; but sliall be no longer. They shall not conspire to ruin 
and degrade me first, and then escape together.” 

The Captain still could not find a word to say. He was in deep 
pain and distress, for it seemed to him that his friend was indeed * 
“ astfay.” He saw, too, that it would be useless to make further 
protest*; so he rose to go. 
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** How hot you are ! *’ he aaid, as he took his fneud’s hand ; 
**why, man, you are in a fever.** 

“ ^d— and,’* said the other, bringing him back, “ you will 
promise me this. You are the only one 1 can depend on. You 
are true ; if 1 should get ill and become helpless, you will watch 
for me, carefully and jealously, and report every thing to me. 
Mind, 1 depend on you. For it will be tkeir opportuni^,’* 

This was indeed a prophetic precaution, fon all through i^us^t da'' 
Mr. Tillotson struggled with an oppressive sense of coming si^iiess 
and after a severe battle was next day unable to rise, being struo 
down by the rising tide of a sort of nervous fever. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Hn. TILNEY BEUYES THE BANK. 

Now began the formalities of a regular sickness. The doctors 
came, and among them Sir Duncan Denison, that tip-top medical 
man,” who was brought by the Captain. He shook his head and 
pointed to his own forehead. Bad, bad, my dear Captain \ therein 
the mind must minister to itself ! ” To which the Captain, listening 
as if they were talismans of gold, assented with an eager “ Oh yes ; 
of course, doctor ; ” though they seemed mysterious and unintelli- 
gible. But though suffering and for a time in danger, the patient 
Sought a strong battle, by force of will, as it were, would not let his 
eyes be closed, and fought off the enervating influences of his malady 
with indomitable energy. At times his senses were stolen away. 

Then Mrs. Tillotson, a faithful but impassive nurse, heard strange 
speeches from him, in which her name was mixed up, and the worda 
cruel,” “ faithless,” “ heartless,” and with much self-accusation as 
being betrayed,” and the most miserable of men. She went through 
her duties faithfully, was the most assiduous of nunen, but with a 
cold impassiveness, and almost sternness. 

The friends of Mr. Tillotson came frequently, seriously concerned 
for his state. Mr. Tilney often dropped in,” and sat in a great 
arm-chair down in the drawing-room ; sometimes refreshing himself, 
and sometimes turning the chair into a pulpit, saying that man’s life 
was but a valley of the shadow, that here we were yesterday, and 
to-day there we were down upon our backs like infants. There was 
our poor friend up there, like a flower. Even the little srarrow on 
the house-top, by-and-by where was it P With this train 01 reflebtion 
— stimulated too by other resources — Mr. Tilney began to think ho 
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was contributyig essentially to the restoration of the patient. We 
are pulling lum through/’ he would say in his arm-chair. “1 
thought we should get him along; I had a presentiment from the 
hemming.” 

The Captain was of far more practical ability, as, indeed, Mrs. 
Tillotson found. Once or twice Hess came, but was not admitted, 
chiefly by the Captain’s firmness, who heard the angry voice in the 
hull, am went aown. himself to meet him. Indeed, the Captain 
scemetf to have a sort of influence over him which ho one else had, 
and always mot him with a good common sense and a manly indc- 
pendftnee which awed him. 

After one of these interviews the Captaiu^came in to Mrs. Tillot- 
son to tell her. To that lady, indeed, lie was a little cold and distant 
of late — a distinctly her nice sense of dellbacy remarked at once. 
The Captain came to her with a sort of apology. ‘♦You know,” said 
he, “ he — poor Tillotson — so charged me to see that he did not come 
in, and I promised him, you know, on ray book-oath. You know, 
my dear, it doesn’t do while he's sick, and can’t look after things 
himself; and indeed, now, if you would take an old fellow’s advice, 
who has no business to give the same, you would just have done all 
in all with the same fellow, and send him to the right about at once. 
It would, indeed ; and then when Tillotson pts well, and on his 
legs again — which he will, please God — we’ll all turn over new 
leaves, and start fair and fresh.” 

The golden-haired girl looked at him with cold blue eyes. “ So, 
<50u have cau^t this tone,” she said sadly. “ They have told yoa 
the story. Well, the difference is not much, por shall it be for 
long.” 

“No, no,” said the Capfain, in eager protest, “nothing of the 
kind ; only I was so sorry to she things going on in this poor sort of 
way. It’s a miserable state of thmgs.” 

“ It is,” said she ; “ but it is none of my doing. Some miserable 
spirit has come between him and me. I shall do my duty now, as I 
always haoe done by him. But after he is restored to health and 
strength, it shall all end. 1 cannot endure this treatment — these 
suspicions — when I am conscious of having done no wrong. I have 
friends, thank God, who will receive me. I have tried every thing, 
even to the surmounting of what few women would have surmounted. 
Suppose, indeed, I were Hie injv^ed one ! But, as I say, it must all 
end now, as 1 see it is hopeless to combat what is on his mind.” 

The Captain was aghast, and could not say a word. 

She went on. “I know what I owe to myself and to my dignity. 

1 am secure in the knowledge of my own faith and honour. I should 
not condescend to comply with that cruel order for not speaking to 
that poor outcast, Boss. While my husband is ill, I shall be all he 
wishes^ but when he is restored he must not expect, he has no title 
to expect, that I should be so harsh and unkind. 1 canntit do it ! ” 

20 
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The Captain was amazed, and could not find a word to answer. 
He had never heard her speak in that indepeudent stjle before. 

Grainger, too, came at times, and Mrs. Tillotson received him 
with kindness. “ I have been seeing lloas,” he said, “ and keeping 
him quiet. He shall not trouble you — don't be afraid. 1 have 
talked to him again and again, and 1 think he rather looks forward 
to the prospect of going out. into this wild life, if he would only take 
care of himself. But at this moment he is leading a strange ^istenQe, 
and I suppose will kill himself ultimately. However, that can’t 
control. I do what 1 can to keep him in order for your sake, Mrs. 
Tillotson, as 1 confess it openly to you. I hope now, if I cau^ be of 
the slightest benefit, you will make use of me.” 

Still he mended, but very slowly. Mrs. Tillotson watched over 
him night and day. His hot fierce eyes followed her about the room, 
uncertain wlio she was. Sometimes his faint voice called her over to 
him, and in a whisper he said, “ I depend on you. Do not let her 
out of your sight. 1 know what she is planning. It is cruel, isn’t 
it ? It is she who has reduced me to tliis. But promise me — watch 
her, Martha ; put every thing down ; never let her out of your sight 
till I get well. Tiicu 1 can watch for myself.” 

During this illness of Mr. Tillotson’s, wLicli lasted for some weeks, 
the bank seemed to be proceeding to yet greater prosperity. Its 
shares were being quoted at higher and higher premiums, and every 
one went about witli a sort of financial envy, saving, there was a 
” dashingly -managed concern; not too much ohl-fasluoued caution, 
and yet. lliey kept their eyes open.” This prosjiciity — there coulu 
be no mistake — was all owing to the great Bushell, whose influence 
at the Board since Mr. Tillotson s illness had become much more 
felt. His advice was always j)ut forward with many apologies, and 
in a deprecatory way. lie had his own eoiiceriis to look after, 
which lie said were enough for any one’s head ; but he could not 
bear to “ see money lying in the street, at his feet,” and not pick it 
up. Part of this windfall was that project of the Universal Jtailway 
lloofing Company, whose contract for the Central Kailway was now 
signed mid sealed, and ** brought out.” The “concession” for roofing 
in other gigantic works had already been granted ; little pamphlets 
were published, dwelling on the splendid capabilities of the country, 
which only wanted development by British industry and British 
energy. This was embodied in the lloofing C’ompany. The wretched 
foreigners wanted money— wanted energy ; every thing, in fact, that 
the British capital would supply them with. It was to be an El 
Dorado of the first quality. Lucky lloofing Company! More 
lucky Eoncicr Company, that “ brought out ” ihc lloofing Company ! 
And still more fortunate Bushell, — disinterested too, — w'ho had 
generously “ put in the way ” of the Eoucier one of the b^^st jobs 
known at the (Stock Exchange ! Each shaie was presently at eight 
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por cent, lefij^re aUotmeut. Mr. Bashell cammented forcibly ou eact 
fiuccessful stage of the undertaking. “ Our good friend Tillotson/* 
he said, would have been against all this, ^ot that I blame his 
caution. 1 think he was righl in looking a^ the matter as he did ; 
but if we had gone ou, we should have beeu lefC behind, high and 
dry. The difierence is between a beggarly five per cent., which is 
really not^orth picking up, and twcnly-iive. Please God, we shall 
tv’ork the thing up to .that y et, or my name is not Bushell. I say, 
how ’Surprised our poor sick friend will be when he recovers, and 
finds us nvc per cent, better than when he went to bed ! 

Ttie members of the Board went about with an open complacency, 
rubbing their hands at having got such “ifgood thing.” The great 
Bushell promised, indeed, to put them up to many “ a good* thing” 
before he was “^one with them.” Tbeit old rival was furious at 
this known success ; but the old rival’s secretary, looking out sharply, 
“pooh-poohed” and “pished” the whole affair, and kept saymg, 

“ Only wait.” 

“ Where would wc all be now ? ” asked the great Bushell tri- 
imiphanl ly, “ if we liad gone on on the old slow-coach principle P 
But it is nothing to wdiat i shall do for the Poncicr yet.” 

Under such encouragement, it W'as no wonder that the rest of tnc 
Board caught the enthusiasm. It was no less prompted by their 
secretary, who had always resented the safe, sluggish tactics of the 
sick chairman. 

Every one connected with the Cily looked at the financial article 
in their paper, and said, with sad regret, “ Ah ! there was a thing ; 
but, you know cvciy thing that Bushell touches turns into gold.” 

S^harcs in the ncAv Booling Company were to be “ allotted” by a 
certain day. Not a single a])plica1ioii, it was almost sternly hinted, 
would be entertained alter tliht day, even from Majesty itself. When 
tliis work was done, men wcnl about cruelly bewailing themselves, 
as if they had been treated with injustice. They had asked for five 
hundred, and had been “ put off” with two hundred; they had sent 
in an order for five thousand shares, and had been “ fobbed off,” to 
use the angry expression of a grand speculator, with one thousand. 
The grand speculator, with his hands in his brccchcs-pockct, made a 
contemptuous protest against the “ high-handed ” behaviour of the 
great Bushell. The fellow was losing his head, he said. 

The success of the Eoucier was the more remarkable, as at this 
season there was the crash of earthquakes going on among many 
financial undertakings. Some of them were standing in the morning, 
new, fresh, brilliant, and by the setting sun were only a heap oi 
ruins. When a great tower lell, it had u fatal influence that spread 
fur and wide, and the shock shattered innumerable little banking , 
cottages miles away up and dowiitlic country ; but the great Eoncier 
towdted above them all ; and this extraordinary luck was the more 
remarkable as trade was much disturbed, and strikes were being 
20—2 
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meditate in the coal-fields, and it ^as whispered ^evdn in the 
prosperous iron business. 

Meanwhile Eoss came again and again. Once he burst into the 
parloy. and insisted on seeing the Captain. 

“What do they keep me out for ? *’ he said furiously. “ Am I a 
housebreaker ? Do they think 1*11 steal all the furmture P Well, 
how*8 our sick man P ” , ♦ • 

“ Oh, he*& doing well,” said the Captain. “ Sir Duncan saji^ he’ll 
be round again in a fortnight. But I tell you what, my friend, you 
should be packing up now. His excellency is not a man to sTtaiid 
shilly-shallying. And, if'you’re not up to time, I can tell you ” 

“ Ah” Diamond 1 ** said the other, interrupting ; “ 1 know all that. 
I’ve seen his excellency, 'as you call him. Woiild you have me go 
away when a deUr friend is in this state, eh ? Lear Tillotson, eh ? 
I don’t bear him malice, poor devil. I dare say he suffers enough — 
more than 1 wish him. But that poor girl up stairs, what’s to become 
of her? And if he’s dying, poor miserable creature, I’m sorry for 
him. But why did he always try and hunt me down P If he’d let 
me alone. I’d have let him be. Why couldn’t he keep out of my 
way P 1 declare, this moment, if it would be any ease or comfort to 
him, I’d just walk up to his bedside and put out my hand to him. 1 
would, though you don't think so. It would soothe the last hours 
of his life.” 

“ My dear fellow I ” said the Captain, in some alarm. “Not to 
be thought of for a moment. As for his dying, that’s all over. He’s 
mending every hour, God be thanked ! Sir Duncan says he’ll be 
out driving about in a week.” 

“ He wfll, will he ? ” said Boss, starting up ; “ and beginning his 
old game, I suppose. No doubt. Wi!th all my heart, then. I am 
not sorry. Let him live as long as he can ; but I’ll be even with 
him yet, long as he lives. Things shan’t all go one way, 1 can tell 
you, or there’s none of that Providence old Tilncy’s always preaching 
aWut. What’s this tyranny,” he said wuth sudden auger, “keeping 
me from seeing her p Arc we all children ? Am I not going away P 
What’s at the bottom of it P What arc you afraid of? ” 

“ Yes,” said the Captain gravely, “ you have given your promise, 
as a man of honour, to go. I am bound for you myself ; General 
Cameron reckons on you.” 

“ My dear Captain, and who says I would go back of what I say ? 
1 am dying to get away — longing to have the whipping and scourging 
of those savages. What a policeman I shall make ! I shall put by 
money, come back in four or five years, and then we shall sec what 
will become of this sham-sick Tillotson. I have seen the general. But 
1 am not obliged to rush off to the train, and break my neck getting 
down to Southampton. There’s lots of time yet. I give ydU my 
honour 1 am going, and in less than a fortnight. There, my dear 
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old Capfiund But as for« going without seeing her, that I will 
not.” 

“Well,” said the Captain, “I think that’s only fair. I knew 
you’d stand to what you said. And now take an old boy's advice 
that has seen the world. Give up all this work, and be a sensible 
steady fellow, and start again all fair. You’ll do splendidly yet, for 
you have 4he go in you, and mark my words, will come home one of 
These days a tip-top fellow yet. Jhat you will, with lots o* money 
too.’*'^ 

“Ah, fkai I will,” he said fiercely ; “you may depend on it. I’ll 
woilc and slave and put by money, and eome baek one of these days 
and p^ off all whom I owe any thing to. * Fay them off spipndidly, 
too. I’ll serape and hoard, and live deeently and orderly, emd even 
reform. Sir, all foi ////r/. You may depend on me. ^ Yes, the sooner 
I go the better for tkal ; for the sooner 1*11 eome. I’m to fix the 
time for sailing to-day. 1 hope he’ll live and get strong, and last 
out a few years, for all t/iae.** Then suddenly changing his voice, he 
said softly, “ Ah ! this is all ranting and ravmg, 1 suppose. I have 
only a fortnight or ten days before me to stay m old England. I’ve 
given you my word, recollect. So now. Captain, don’t be harassing 
a poor outcast devil with watchings and spyings. 1 must sec her for 
these few days that arc left. I’ll not see her for years, lean tell you. 
There are very few fellows would be as moderate and well-behaved 
as I am. So now, don’t be stiff and pitiless. I’m down enough, 
God knows.” 

The Captain was moved. 

“ Keep up, my man,” he said. “It will all do well yet. Though, 
as to seeing her, that’s entirely for herself. But sne'!! do whatever 
is right, depend on it. Give me the hand, my dear lad, and keep 
up.” * 

Meanwhile Mr. Tillotson had been mending slowly, but was 
“ decidedly better.” Sir Duiicau, the Queen’s physician, and always 
an “amateur” of fine women, took Mrs. Tillotsou’s hand in his, 
and said, 

“Don’t* wori^ yourself, my dear, any more. He is over it all. 
Wc shall have him on his logs before a fortnight.” 

“ There is no danger — no chance of returning danger ? ” asked the 
goldcii-haired lady. 

“ Eot ill tlic least. He’!! be stronger than he was. I’ll be down 
with him at the bank, and get him to allot me some shares before a 
very few days.” 

Mrs. Tillotson, cold, unflagging in her duty, nigM and day, never 
icloxcd ill her work. It hud come to one evening, when she was 
silting below in her drawing-room, after Sir Duncan had gone, who ^ 
had said that the patient might “ be sitting up ” in three or four 
daysjs It was dark and growing darker, and she liad sat ou in her 
favourite attitude, her round face leant upon her baud, in a deep 
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reverie. Waa she thinking of the course she wodd rdopt for her 
future life, when things fell back to their old position P Suddenly 
she heard a heavy step behind her, and some one entered hastily. 
Though it was dark, she knew the voice. 

“Ada,” he said sadly, “well, it has come at last. I have to go 
now, and have come to say good-bye. That woman would not let 
me in. But I was determined^ ” 

She listened without speaking for a moment. ^ ^ 

“And when is this P ” she asked. “ When must you go P ” 

“To-morrow night,” he said, flinging himself into a chair. 
“Down to Southampton. Well, they have driven me out at Ikst, 
vou see^ 1 suppose theyul consider me beaten. Yet, if 1 had stayed 
here longer, 1 must have rotted away or starved. And now, 
what do you mean to do P 1 am doing a gooiil deal of this for 
you, I can tell you — to let you enjoy peace and domestic happiness 
with him.” 

She sighed. 

“Yes, it is for the best,” she said. “You will grow wiser and 
more subdued, and govern yourself. In time you will forget all the 
past. Indeed, you have made me happy by this wise resolve. 1 
admire your firmness and self-denial. It would have ended miserably 
if you had stayed.” 

“ Ah, but,” said he, with sudden ferocity, “ donH be too sure 
that it won’t yet. I am only going for a time — a few years. I have 
forgotten nothing, and shall forget nothing. I shall return ; and if 
1 hear a breath, a whisper of that man’s treating you with unkindness, 
I shall come back, as 1 came back before. No matter how far the 
distance, as sure as I am alive, or if I have strength to crawl, I’ll 
come over and punish that — that man., I shall reckon with him one 
day yet.” 

“flush,” said she, looking round in alarm, “this is the old 
insanity ; but I have hope ana confidence, and can forgive these wild 
bursts.” 

“ Ah, that’s what you call them,” he said bitterly ; “ that’s your 
name and your work too. Whatever 1 turn out, and if I end badly 
and violently — which I know I shall — ^you were the beginning and 
the end of it. You were, — you know it j you deceived and betrayed 
me.” 

“IP” she said, trembling. 

“Yes, you,” he said. “I might have been one of your steady 
model decent citizens, but for you. You were mine, and pledged to 
me from the beginning. I looked on you as mine ; but you sold 
yourself, as many a woman has done before — was bought with his 
Danking money ; and a man that has left me tliis ” (pointing to his 
Bear) — “before God, I’ll come back and reckon with, him. Oh, Ada, 
how I have loved you all this time ! and I tell you this oneHhmg, 
you shall be mine yet, one of these days or years.” 
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**No, no/^she said^ ia t]^ same mournful voice ; we have each 
our lot, and must go through it. All that is over now ; it has oome 
too late.** 

“ As the tree falls, eh P Nothing of the kind ; you were not bom 
to be miserable, to be chained to that man — a wretch,” he continued 
with growing excitement, “that if liis history were once known, the 
common police would enter the house “and drag him away to a jail. 
lt*s true, by Heaven I ** 

Trembling again, and with a faltering voice, she said, 

“ 1 do not want to know these things. He is my husband. Only 
tharyou are going away, I dare not listen to you.** 

" What prevents me,** continued the otticr, pacing up a^d down 
furiously, “ from going straiglit and denouncing him, now that he is 
lying there shiverkg in his bed? Better men than he have been 
dragged from a fever to a prison. Only you, anil you alone, Ada, 
have kept me from this. I was thinking over it nights and nights 
ago. Nothing kept me hut you, my poor, sweet, sacrificed Ada. Oh, 
you will never know how I have loved you ! Under all my rudeness 
and ro'jgliness, which you could not understand, I did, indeed, love 
you ; only my wretched pride would not let me show it. But what 
IS that to you now ? and how can you so patiently put up with this 
miserable man, whom you should learn to despise P who is beneath 
you morally ; whom it is not fit you should stay with—” 

He paused. 

“ It is rny lot — it is my duty,’* she aiiswcrcd calmly. “ This is the 
last time we meet, so you can speak as you will ; but you know mo 
well enough by this time to see that I am iLot moved by such things. 
We must part now ; and if I am responsible, as I Dclicve I am, 
through a fatal mistake, for these troubles, you will forgive me, and 
I shall pray for you, and wc sliall look forward to happier days.” 

At that moment tlie servant came in with a lamp and a letter to 
Mrs. Tillotsou, which he set down before her. She opened it me- 
chanically, as she had latterly done with all his letters — saw that it 
was headed “Foncier Bank,” like a hundred such circulars and no- 
tices of board meetings, as had come regularly within the last fort- 
night or three weeks. She threw it from her. 

“ Good-bye, dearest Boss,” she said, with infinite tenderness ; “ 1 
have reason, indeed, to askyonr forgiveness. Cease to think of me ; 
look forward to a new and bright future, and I shall pray every day 
for your happiness.” 

llosB looked at her a moment, and then caught her in his arms. 
He held her there long. She was powerless to free herself. 

“ I cannot go,” he said ; “ I shall not go. I cannot leave you 
here ; or if 1 do, I shall end miserably, or do something desperate. , 
]t is you who have brought me to this.” 

Slfb gave him one sad look, freed herself, and fled from the room. 

“ Wait-stay ! ” he called after her in an agony — a moment.’* 
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But she was gone. He was paoinj^ up apd down the r^om' in a fury. 

Gome back, come back ! ” he cned ; can’t lose you. Curse on 
him' that has done all this cruel work! 1 shall be even with him 
yet for all this, and before I go, too, if I could find any way.” And 
he looked round and round the room, as if for a victim. 

The cheery voice of Mr. Tilney was now heard at the* door. 
“Ross here!” he cried. “.Well, well; it seems we atq doing 
well up stairs — right well. I am very glad , of it. It should be* 
a lesson to you, my boy. When you have once anchored* your 
hope up there in a sure and certain immortality, you are—you 
are,” added Mr. Tilney, embarrassed by forgetting what folloved, 
“you are — all ridit.” © 

lioss* scarcely heard him. “ I shall be even with him yet,” he 
was muttering. ■ , 

“What’s this?^* said Mr. Tilney, takiijg up the Foneier secre- 
tary’s letter; “something from my old bank. Dear me, the days 
when 1 was a director, and signing cheques like wildfire. I come 
and help her in all these business matters. What can girls 
know P ” And Mr. Tilney got out his spectacles' and prepared 
to read. 

It was quite true that Mr. Tilney, coming to take his sherry, 
had said, “Now, my dear, leave TiUotson’s husiness to me. As 
a sort of retired officer of the bank, it is c^uite appropriate. I’ll 
get you through all this. And so he did; tor when a formal cir- 
cular came announcing to Mr. Tillotson that there “ would be a 
meeting of the board to-morrow, at one o’clock,” he would sit 
down, get out his glasses, and answer it formally, as he would 
an invitation. He “regretted to have to inform them that Mr. 
Tillotson’s state of health rendered it. wholly out of the question 
for liim to attend to business,” &c. 

Sitting down in the arm-chair, and reading this document, with 
Ross pacing round the room, Mr. Tilney broke out suddenly in 
agitation. “ My goodness I Heaven above us ! What is all this ? — 
* Involved in the most helpli^ss manner. Salvation depends on not a 
whisper. . Burn this * ” And Mr. Tilney, with the glasses drop- 

S iug helplessly from his nose, could only turn the letter upsiae 
own, and say incoherently the words, “ Providence,” “ Shape our 
ends,” “Sparrow falls.” 

Ross had caught the words ; in a second had twitched the letter 
from him ; in a second more had read it with gleaming eyes through 
to the end ; and while Mr. Tilney was gasping and muttering his de- 
vout commonplaces, had with a stamp and a cry of triumph rushed 
away. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

THE EONCIEB IOTIEH8. 

the all-full rush and flush of its prosperity, with its shares at 
eight or ten per cent, premium, the Toncicr indeed seemed to de- 
se«ire the envy with which its happy course was followed. Tlie 
great Bushcll was now virtually acting chairman, not by force of 
election, but the more powerful moral mmience of success.and per- 
sonal ability. The shareholdeiKS said to. each other that, after all, 
it was lucky enofigh that Tillotson and the “ slow-coach policy had 
been shelved even for a time. The great Bushell liimself, still modest 
and utterly unexcited, now and again threw out hints about a new 
El Dorado that would all but dazzle their financial eyes— something 
to which the llooflng Company was a mere flickering rushlight. 
That was a mere experiment. They were only feeling their way. 
The ultimate end that he saw was universal absorption, ; a gradual 
but gentle devouring of every existing institution of the sort ; some- 
thing grand and Brobdignagian, on the scale of the magnifleent 
French undertaking which dealt with securities as easily as a Nas- 
myth’s hammer would deal with a first-rate anchor. His colleagues 
were fretted and goaded by these gorgeous glimpses ; and at last one 
day he was prevailed on to liint at a scheme for a great Persian 
bank “ concession ” from the Shah : diamonds and rich stuffs, and 
all the costly wares of the East, to be taken as securities ; loans to 
the Shah and the emirs on their personal security. The whole thing 
was in train ; but before tliis splendid scheme was matured, some 
other events were now to occur. 

There had been disputes between masters and workmen in the 
iron country, which had now gone on for some time without settle- 
ment, imtil at last it came to the usual issue — a strike. This began 
with a mine or two, and a foundry or two, but was now spreading 
rapidly. The first mine-owner and the first foundry-proprietor had 
been heaten in the struggle, and had given in, which was only a 
bonus held out to the others ; and soou the whole trade was “ oir 
strike.” 

This, it might be supposed, would only affect the unhappy pro- 
prietors seriously, and raise the price of iron kettles and hardware 
generally ; but the secretary of the old company, looking with rage 
and jealousy on the process of the Eoncicr, saw what profit was to 
be made of the affair, and began to whisper how the Roofing Gompai^, 
or rather the Poncier — for it was the same thing — would carry out 
their contract mtQ. The contract was signed long ago, a given time 
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fixed, and not an ounce of iron bought* ^et 1 In a few ddja other 
people began to make the same remarlS, assuming that it was all 
true. 

When the directors met the great Bushell he only smiled at them. 
Just what he anticipated. His agents were at work, he said, buying 
them up hard and fast ; he only wished he had the money to huy 
'cm all. Let t lie fools sell. I*i a week the strike would ie over ; 
up would go their shares, and who would be holding them then? 
This view was all very well, but it did not reassure the men of 'ousi- 
ness. A hard-headed old cashier, who had been in banks all his life, 
who was a sort of dejiuly-managcr, and who had always looked grave 
at the “ dashing ” proceedings of the great Bushell, told some of the 
directors' privately that he had made inquiries, and that the great 
Busljcll’s agent had not bought a single share of tjie Roofing Com- 
j)aiiy ; nay, that ho had been eagerly ollering them. In financial 
operations, a feather, a s< raw, the w’cighi even of a bank-note, be- 
comes a strong and substantial argument — premises most logical and 
irrefragable conclusion. This fact began to alarm the directors ; but 
there was worse to come. Bor the rumour, whispered diligently and 
sent abroad by designing persons, that the Eoncicr and the Roofing 
Company were virtually one, bein" financially bone of each other's 
bone, bad begun to be accepted generally; and one day it was 
found tliat the shares of tlic great Boiicier were beginning to 
fall — to fall slow'ly, first to a less pleasing premium, then to pur, 
and then to discount. These were indeed evil days. The gor- 
geous tabernacle, middle-aged Jenkinson’s pigeon-holes and sentry- 
boxes, his arcades and plate-glass, his inverted frigate hulks, 
which did duty as a roof, the mahogany and magnificence within, 
the forty thousand paid for the site — in the face of such things 
inipcnshable grandeur and stability seci.ied the only association. 

There was dismay in all the directors, a panic as if the cholera had 
come among them ; and that day the great Bushell being absent, 
Laving caught a heavy cold and lumbago at a grand City dinner, the 
ancient cashier came with one of liis ledgers, and in a calm grave 
way said he thought it was his duty to call llie board's atteution to 
the state of Mr. BuslieH’s “ private account,” 

“Bor the good of the bank,” it had been found expcdicut that the 
.great Bnsliell should draw largely and without restraint ; and the 
board now looking through his account, wrcrc startled by the enor- 
mous sums that had been drawn out and “placed” in his name. 
Latterly, in the uubonnded enthusiasm and confidence which the 
success of the great Bushell had excited, his proposal to bring some 
of Ids numerous undertakings into connection with the bank had 
been accepted as a sort of favour. Now, in a sort of panic and 
flutter — though indeed there w'as no reasonable grounds for imme- 
diate danger — it seemed almost a certainty that tliere was ruin ai’d 
dishonesty coming ; and the lumbago and heavy cold of ibis Herculean 
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Busliell, ^h^had often boasted that *'he never had been ill in hia 
life,” seemea the worst of an the symptoms. 

What was to be done ? If there should get abroad even so much 
as a whisper of their being something wrong, so much as a breath, 
they were undone. The health of the most robust finanoial under- 
takings depends on an accident. The slightest east wind of a ru- 
mour, and. a sort of consumption sets in. There was an uneasy con- 
sciousness, amounting almost to conviction, that affairs were in dis- 
ordei^; but tlicy knew not where to begin. The first thing, how- 
ever, according to the suggestion of tfie ancient “long-headed” 
casHier, was to sec “ how they stood.” Flathcr, the first thing was 
perfect seercev. so iliat not a whisper of sijspicion should get abroad. 
And accordingly the auciemt cashier came up privately, was. shut up 
with the secretary for two orlhrcc hours, luitil it got to five o’clock ; 
and by that hour they hn I discovered enough to, make their suspi- 
cions matter of pcrlcct certainty. 

Wliat was to Ix', done V Some one had gone to the great Bushell, 
but could only see his wife at her grand house, who said that Mr, 
Bushell was very ill indeed, and could not be disturbed. Then they 
thought of Mr. Tilloi&on ; lie could restore order, or at least help, 
and they wrote off a liasly note, which was to this effect : 


“ (Private.) Foneicr Bonk, Five o’clock. 

“ My Dear Tillotson, — We have been looking into the affairs 
of the bank, and have made some discoveries which you should know 
of. I hear you are w'ell enough to sec people. I mean to call upon 
you about nine o’clock to-night, if you will admit. I cannot go into 
detail here, but I will only say that Bushell seems to liave involved 
us in the most helpless mantier. Tilings, how’^ever, 1 trust will turn 
out better. But our whole salvation depends on not a whisper get- 
ting abroad until wc can see our way. So burn this the instant yon 
have read it. For I hear that Smith is going about shaking liis 
head, and saying things about us. But I need not caution 1 
need not remind you that your fortune stands or falls with ours ; 
that your means are bound up with ours, and that we must all stand 
or fall together.” 

This was the letter that Mrs, Tilloteon had opened so carelessly, 
and dismissed as a sort of formal circular for the routine Eonciers 
meeting. This, alas, was the letter that she had left down on the 
table when she quitted the room after parting with Ross ; and this 
was the letter on which Boss’s furious eyes fell, which he read, the 
perusal of which made him quit the room in triumph. • 

ijate that night arrived the secretary, anxious and feverish. Could 
he see Mr. Tillotson P He had made an appointment by letter. It 
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was about the bank. But Mr. Tillotson was worse^ — could not see 
any one, especially on business. The debtor had given'^strict orders. 
1^11, then, could he see Mrs. Tillotson ? 

Mrs. Tillotson came down with pale and compressed lips.' She 
had indeed gone to her husband shortly after Boss had left. “Now,” 
she scud to herself, ** all is at an end, happily. 1 shall go through 
what is my duty to the very end. Now that poor Boss is gone it 
will be easier ; and he will have no cause for complaint.” 

On the stairs she met that grim servant, Martha Malcolm, coining 
down from his room, who gave her one of her hard stony looks, that 
latterly reached almost to disrespect. Mrs. Tillotson had now be^un 
to have an instinct that thjp woman had been watching and spying 
upon her 

Mr. Tillotson was sitting in his chair weak and helpless ; but his 
eyes seemed fiery, ij^ud almost glared at her as she entered. “ What 
is it now ? ” he said. “ Bo you wish for anything ? ” 

“ Nothing,” she answered calmly. “ I came to see how you were, 
and to read to you.” 

He almost laughed. “ To read to me ? ” I do not deserve a\l 
this devotion. No, indeed. How I am ? You can see I am as 
well or as ill as people can desire. You can take back that news, 
my dear, to those who will be most concerned to hear it. I shall 
be ill very, very long, I fear, and so shall tax your patience ; but it 
must cud, you know, eventually. Bui then an illness and seclusion 
has its advantages for others, fiut 1 shall make an effort to-morrow, 
in God’s name, and get up and come down, and go about and 
look after my own house. Yes, I shall, if I am to die in the 
attempt, since there are those so cruel, and heartless, and decep- 
tive as to take advantage of niy miserable state. Go away, as a 
favour; do. Leave me now, please. I begin to talk so oddly. 
But I am tired, and want rest,” 

III terror, but with sympathy in her face, she went up to him 
to soothe him. He half rose as she came near. “Don’t, don’t,” 
he said. “I don’t ask it from you. Keep it for others. Go, 
go now, os a favour.” 

He grew so agitated that, with a sigh, she went away softly. 
Listening a moment at the door, she heard him groaning 111 lin 
iigony of mind. “ My God,” he said, “ what are we to do ? ” Goiug 
*dowu, it was ihcu that she heard of the bauk secretary being below, 
and saw liim. 

That gentleman was cautious, but very pressing; but sbe was 
equally firnl. Mr. Tillotson could not see any one that night. It was 
as much as bis life was worth. The secretary said that the occasion 
was pressing and serious, and that it was all-important for Mr. Til- 
Wsou’s own sake. But she w'as not to be moved. In the morning, 
then ? It was agreed finally that the secretary should come the fii(;st 
thing in the morning, and “ then 1 must really see him, Mrs. Tillot- 
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son, or tSe mailer will be serious. 1 don’t like hinting more, even 
topu.» ^ • 

But in the morning, Mr. Tillotson, having had a wretched tossing 
niglit, was infinitely worse. The Queen’s physician had been scut 
for, and had said, What’s all this ? I hope you have kept him 
quiet, and away from any thing to disturb his mind ? ” and his eye 
settled a Jittle coldly on that “ fine yi^oman,” Mrs. Tillotson, whom 
•he had several times/' had his eye on” when he found Boss loung- 
ing insolently about *the drawing-room. The bank secretary arrived 
early, saw the doctor’s carriage, and was told the state of the case. 

^Wliat is to be done, then, Mrs. Tillotson?” said he. "I may 
as well tell you now, there is something fvrong in our bank. We 
have been lialf the night going through tlic books, and 1 can only 
say we arc in a bjid way. Unless we havc*a very large sum before a 
few days, and if there is a breath gets abroad, wc may as well close 
the doors.” 

She started. “ Can this be true P ” 

“ I wrote him all this yesterday,” said the secretary. “ Of course 
you saw it ? ” 

Never,” she said. '' Yes, there was some letter came from the 
bank, but I thought it was one of the circulars ” 

“ He should have seen it at once,” said the secretary impatiently* 
“ I hope it has not been left. As I say, if so much as a wJiispcr got 
abroad, there would come a rush, and we would be undone. Only 
a few days’ time, and a sum of money to ease present liabilities 
and the crash of that miserable Hoofing Company, and wc are 
safe.” 

She ran to the drawing-room to find the letter, but she searched 
in vain. It was gone. It was indeed far away from that house. 
The very night that it bad •been taken away it was read by other 
eyes. Boss had once, with liis friend Grainger, “ done some busi- 
ness ” with the rival bank. They had seen the secretary, and been 
loud in abuse of the Poncier — a strain never unwelcome to the ears 
of that officer. This had led to a sort of acquaintance; and Boss on 
Ibis niglit, talking aloud to himself, exultant, jubilant, had hurried 
along to lliat secrelary’s house, bad seen liini, .and been made 
W’elcomc. 

With the morning tlie fatal news was abroad. The rival secretary^ 
had dined out the night before at a financial dinner-party, and had’ 
there with much mystery and complacency insinuated liis news. Such 
financial secrets arc never told out like vulgar news ; they arc put in 
the shape of shrugs and liiiiis. “ Bad business this. You have heard 
what’s going round, of course. Worst authority, of course. But 
putting two and two togetlinr, and once the roofing business gave 
way, any one could see. Heard about Bushcll, their strong man^ 
nok been seen for days ; ill, they say, and Tillotson ill too. No 
wonder.” 
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These hints led to disclosures in a sojt of private ipteivicw, over 
the claret, between the rival > secretary and a great financial chair- 
man, with whom the rival secretary was anxious to stand well. With 
him he was quite explicit. 

“lt*s all true, Mr. Wick,” he said. “Buslieirs in America or 
Norway by this time, and he’ll pull them all down.” This news was 
received by the chairman with, “My goodness! seemed always a 
sound thing. Pity about BusheU though — a fipe head lor business^ 
Wish we hud him. When he has pulled through all this we hfiight 
open to him.” 

But by next moming the town knew the story. In the rJity 
Articles of all the papers Were mysterious hints perfectly intelligible 
to those who were acquainted with the Stock Exchange cabala, and 
before the bank opened its doors the secretary and ofiicials saw with 
dismay a crowd ot-peoplc and a file of carriages ready waiting to as- 
sail them. This they did not care for in itself; but it was tlie dan- 
gerous significance and what it portended that they dreaded. Tin; 
truth burst on them. They had been betrayed, or rather it w.as 
hopeless to keep such a secret. As for the Roofing Company, that 
was gone hopelessly, and no one thought of it now. It was a finan- 
cial corpse, and the sooner the remains were got away and buried, 
even with indecent haste, the better. But as soon as business began 
on tile Exchange it was evident that a panic had set in about the 
stock of the Gkeat Eoncier Company, and its shares were racing 
down from the great premium to par, and from par to a discount 
that was growing like a fatal chasm every moment. ’I'lins are 
the healthiest financial frames, like human constitutions, appa- 
rently healthy and robust, struck down in a moment by apoplexy 
or paralysis. 

These were hurried, almost ghastly, tinjes for the Foiicier 
Bank ; a flutter, hurried meetings, mure liurried investigations, 
proposals for “winding-up,” for prosecution, and investigation. 
There were meetings of angry shareholders, and a leading article 
in the great journal, pointing the moral and showing us all wdiat 
W'c were to learn from the instance of the Eoiicicr collapse. The 
gorgeous building — the masterpiece of “Middle-Age Jenkinson” — 
stood there desolate and closed; and even its finery and magnificence 
gave it ail air like the jewelry on a thief or pickpocket. While this 
convulsion was going on, Mr. Tillotsou, utterly unconscious of the 
wreck, was mending again slowly. It was more by a mental 
elfort ; and there was an eager vitality about him which made 
him triumph over sickness. But Mrs. Tillotson he motioned 
from his room with flasliing ryes. Wiicn he spoke, he said 
gently, “Don’t come to me. Ion will only expose yourself to 
2'anger. Don’t let us be acting any longer; and when 1 get 
well, 1 promise you ” 

She would only make a grieved protest, and then began to sit 
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lonely and solitary below in licr drawing-room. In three or four 
days more SKr Duncan saidf “ Wc arc doing much better, but must 
be cautious ; and that morning the secretary to the bank came, 
and was allowed to see him. lie told Mr. Tillotson the whole story 
of the late break-up. “ It will take a long time to set right ; for 
wc shall be in a perfect mess of law, and winding up, andrelerenccs, 
and the rest. AVc slia’ii’t save a sixpence ont of the smash. It is 
very unlflcky ; for if the panic hadn’t come, and you’d been on your 
legs^ we’d have pulled through even iu spite of the Hoofing, &c., and 
that schemer, Bushcll.” 

Jdr. Tillotson heard all the details with an iiidiUcrence that seemed 
amazing to the secretary. “Well, you are wonderful,” he said, 
“Tillotson; a true philosopher ; just the man for a chaymian. I 

always But wliat made you publish Ihg business ulicu 1 cautioned 

you so ? ’Pou fny word, 1 believe that was what brought it all 
about.” 

“ J published nothing,” said the other wparily. “ I knew nothing 
to publish.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said the other. “ You told that man lloss, or gave 
him iny letter, and he showed it to that cliurl Marshall, and didn’t 
^larsliall lose no time in spreading it abroad? A thorough man of 
business that. Out of curiosity, Tillotson, why did you do that ? ” 

“ Ross showed it ! ” said Mr. Tillotson, with eyes brightening; 
“ how could lie get it?” 

“The very point,” said the secreliiry; “how could he get it? I 
wish,” he said, rising, “ wc could have seen you aw^eek ago. Things 
would have been all square now. 1 declare I am quite sorry for the 
poor old Poncicr, and get a squeeze about here whenever I pass it 
by. Not that it alfeets me — 1 have Lad a dozen oilers already, and 
goc’d oiie.s. Good-bye.” 

Mr. Tillotson was not lislcning to him. Ilis eyes were fixed on 
a point on the w'ull opposite, iu an eager speculation. In a mo- 
ment he rang the bell. “ tSciid up Martha ]\lalcclm,” lie said. 

That grim attendant came up. “Martha,” lie said, “I want 
you to try .and recollect something that happened during my ill- 
ness. Try, now, for it is all-important. Was there any letter 
came here from the bank about four days ago ?’ Try.” 

Martlia answxred promptly, “There was. I brouglit it up 
myself, and gave it to firr” 

“To her?” he repeated, starting. 

“ And she opened it. and read it, and Mr. Ross tvas sitting 
ilierc beside her ; and that was the day that w’hat I told you of 
already took place.” 

“Yes, yes,” ho said, almost panting with feverishness; “I re- 
member it. It is quite clear. Thank you, liiank you, Martha; yq^i 
have helped me wonderfully. I nevcl* can repay to you all that 
T 6we you ; but I shall find "some way, as indeed 1 ehoold ” he added 
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despairingly, “to the only^ otdy friend I seem now to hate in this 
house/’ ^ ''' 

When she was gone he burst into an agony, tossing his arms 
wildly. “ This is ail clear ; this is all clear now. 1 want nothing 
now. And what did 1 do to her that she should enter into this base, 
this cruel conspiracy ? Because I come between her and her love, 
she tliinks she cannot punish me enouglx. She has got my secret, 
and she has ruined me, and now she wishes to wear and harass me ' 
into the grave, that the ground may be clear T But 1 shall disap- 
point tiiem,” he said, starting up. “ 1 shall make one struggle yet. 
But I have no one— no one— to watch for me, to help me.i 1 
am alone, and abaudoned%ei*6 mercy.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

A WEARY RIGHT. 

He thought a good deal, and suddenly the faithful, trusting image 
of the Captain nresented itself. With a sort of joy he sent for him ; 
and very soon that true officer was limping steadily to his friend’s 
bed-room ; and he was greatly shocked at the alteration in his friend’s 
face, and the worn, wasted look, and at the same time the quick, 
feverish lire that was in it. But wishing to give comfort, as usual, 
he protested that he never saw a man “ who had plucked up so 
well.” 

Mr. Tillotson shook his head sadly. “ You have heard, of course,” 
he said, ** of the bank. Not that I mind it. it has half ruined me 
— not that 1 mind that. There arc other things that are wearing 
me down. You arc my friend, — the only one 1 have left now, — and 
you will promise to stand by me now. May 1 rely on you ? ” 

“ Indeed yes,” said the Captain, w'arinly ; “ that you may, my boy 
— Ijeart, soul, body, and bones, and the old leg too, such as it is ! 1 
declare to God, 1 wish 1 could do more, Tillotson ; but I know there 
is u hundred or so at home, and fifty that Tom M’Murdo has : and 
1 dare say, with the pay as security ** 

“ No, no, my dear Captain,” said the other gratefully, “not that. 
You are too good — far and away. We have plenty left. But you 
can help me in another way — much more important.” 

Then he began to tell the story of his certainties, his suspicions, 
aU in detail — the letter, the discovery of his private history. It was 
so circumstantial and so convincing that the good Captain stqod 
aghast, and had not a protest to make. 


A Weary Night. 

“ EgaVi, rillotson,*' he said ruefully, “ I don’t know what to say.” 

“ But 1 tal you what we Aust do/* said the other. “ I rely on you— 
on you only ; you are my only friend — jom. won’t desert me. You will 
see me through it. For God’s sake, promise me. Just think of me, 
a miserable, dying, abandoned man, with an unkind, faithless wife — 
oh, Heaven, how I have loved her, and love her now ! — plotting and 
plotting to destroy me. But I can’t, look on. I owe something to 
» my own dignity — I can't let it go further. I must save her still — 
saveplier in spite of herself— and then I can die in peace.” 

“ Save her ? ” said the Captain, wondering. 

Yes, save her. Hon’t you sec to what all this points ? That 
Ross — she says he is gone. I know bitter. He is not on ship- 
board yet. The vessel does not sail till to-morrow night. We 
must watch hcr,^and I rely on you. Donit desert me.” 

This idea did not seem probable to the Cu{>taiu, but the other 
urged it with an eagerness that was frantic. The Captain at last 
became shaken, almost staggered, by the consistency of his friend’s 
proofs. 

“You will stay with me as much as you can,” said the other 
eagerly ; “ as long as you cun manage. Who else have 1 to look 
to i* Don’t abandon me in this. Let us join and save her from 
destruction.” 

The Captain, full of deep pity, agreed wdth all his heart and 
soul, and went away promising to be back in a “short half hour.” 
‘And thus set in a strange and most eventful day ; certainly the 
most important and unfortunate in its fruits of all those that 
have trespassed on the reader’s patience in the course of this 
narrative. Yet no one was guilty — no one was in fault; bat 
all seemed hurried on by some piteous misunderstanding, and 
it did seem as though the old Greek “necessity” — that cruel 
fate — was revived again, and working out all the mischief of 
this unhappy day. it had set in a dark, iron-toned day, gloomy 
and chilling, with an east wind flying round comers like steel 
arrows. Many an ancient chest was pierced on that day, and 
went home charged with miserable coughs and asthma. 

There is no need to dwell very long on its details. The Cap- 
tain returned even more promptly than he Jiad promised. In the 
drawing-room, a little to Ins embarrassment, he met Mrs. Tillotson. 
“I am coming to stay with our invalid for the day. Tom’s poor' 
Company enough. Heaven knows ! But he likes it, poor fellow.” 

'Mrs. Tillotson, still sitting in a rcveyic, with her hand to her pale 
face, answered coldly, “ Ah, 1 know. 1 understand. He does not 
care to sec me. However, in this life there are ends for all 
things, which arc sure to come. W'hen this illness has passed away, 
wc shall see.” • 

Well, now,” said the Captain gravely, “ to say llie whole trnih, 
and nothing but the truth, all this is a sore pity. It is, imieod. It’s 
21 
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a heart-breaking business, and it’s all — all from a little foolishness 
and folly ; nothing short of it. No, indbed. Though T must say 
poor Tillotsou has done his best all through, poor fellow. After all, 
my dear, what‘s his sin, except in liking you from the very bottom 
of his heart, as I cau take my book-oath to before any magistrate ? 
And knowing that, I think it’s a pity now. And, after all, it was 
very well when a girl, and all tUfit. But now that lloss is going, or 
as good as going ** 

bhe rose, and almost awed the Captain with her stately hok. 
** So you have joined in it ! ” she said. " I am grieved for this. I 
thought you were better and kinder. No matter. What can I 
expect ? I^am prepared fop everything. But you must not ask me 
to listen to this. Let those who suspect justify themselves, and 
use all tlie means that suspicion uses. 1 disdain to say a word that 
would make all clear as noonday. Let those who have taken the 
course they have find and discover for themselves. 1 shall not ex- 
plain, nor say a word, nor alter my course in the slightest. I have 
some dignity, to which I owe this.” 

She left him. The Captain was in a mystery of w^onder and 
puzzle. “ Egad, she spoke like a novel,” he said. And her dignity 
too ! My goodness ! Women, the creatures ! I never was or 
could be up to them. But it’s a poor pitiful case altogether. And 
she spoke very fair ; on my word and credit she did.” Then he 
tvent up and joined his friend. 

That day dragged on slowly. It grew almost dark, and the east 
wind still came with more fierceness round the corners. Stout and 
strong old gentlemen found their faces contorted as they felt them- 
selves pierced through and through, and that night cowered over the 
fire. It was a miserable day for young and old. 

About four o’clock her carriage came to the door, according to 
custom. She had been sitting the whole day with her face on her 
band, in a sort of dismal dream or reverie. Then, from a kind o1 
pride, she determined to go through her usual routine of life, make 
no change whatever, and so went up stairs to dress. She came down 
a sad statue, lloated out, and drove away. 

Now were the lamps lighted in the street. The air had grown 
yet more steel-coloured, let, according to her mechanical routine, 
which she disdained to alter, she went into the park, and drove 
'round and round. What w'as she thinking of in that drive ? Of 
cruel suspicions, where she had been only too faithful and devoted, 
and where if the whole truth were but known, had reason to ‘ 
feel injured ? Or was she thinking of lloss, the poor outcast, whose 
ship Was lying in the dock, and was to put to sea to-morrow, and 
whom she was never to see again P Lenant when she felt innocent, 
she disdained concealment ; and a letter of hers to him — a farewell 
one, which she had promised to write — was lying on the hall tabjie. 
Open and unconcealed, and left there to be posted. Above, tae 
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invalid and^ids friend sat tlic fire» and now scarcely spokp in the 
darkness. At last the Captain went away. 

About five o’clock came a ring at the door, and Martha Malcolm 
opened it to that Mr. Grainger who used to come there, lie said, 
hurriedly, he wished to see Mrs. Tillotson on very important business 
— must see her at once. . Where was she then ? The grim servant 
told him*with a sort of alacrity wheic he was likely to find her, and 
he hurried away. Then she got her own shawl and bonnet, and 
herSelf posted out in the same direction. 

She got to the park. She had not to wait long. There were but 
fc% carriages there, and she soon recognised the Tillotson brougham. 
Mrs. Tillotson was sunk back in her ^e^mrie, with dejection in her 
fine face. Martlia saw her pass, and in a moment saw her carriage 
slop and Mr. Gtaingor at the window. 

ffer thoughts were, indeed, far away, full of ifiisery and pride, and 
yet of sympathy. Suddenly she found her carriage had stopped ; 
and in a moment a gentleman’s face was at the window. 

“ I beg your pardon for this,” he said eagerly ; “ but I have just 
been to the house, and followed you here. Don’t be alarmed, but 
there is a serious thing just happened.” 

“ To whom r* ” she said, in a flutter. 

** I was going down myself to-night,” he said, " to see poor lOss, 
when this telegram reached me. It is a miserable state of things. 
There is no light to read it. But I can give the substance. He 
says he was set on by some Americans last night about the 
docks and beaten. (Poor, poor fellow ! I know what all that 
means ; it Avas some quarrel that he cannot keep out of.) And 
then he says — these arc his own w^ords — ‘ Give her this message : 
tell her if 1 could see her before 1 died — which 1 dure say 1 shall 
before morning — it wouldT make me A’^ery happy. Implore her to 
come to me, for 1 have much to tell her. But 1 know she dare not 
do it.’ ” 

" Now,” said Grainger, “ I can speak wdth more knowledge than 
he has. I believe that, conscious that there is nothing but humanity 
in the case, you fio dare to do it. Am 1 right P ” 

“ Poor, poor Boss ! ” she auswered in an agony of sympathy. “ I 
knew it would come to this in the end. What am I to do P Yes, 
I do dare to do it.” 

“ Then, if so,” he said, speaking very hurriedly, and looking at his 
watch, “there is not a second to be lost. Tlierc is not twenty-five 
minutes to catch the train. Tlicrc is uo time to go home. You can 
go to-night, and be up again early in the morning. Shall I tell you 
what to do P Write, write ; here is a slip — write to your husband, 
and tell him the true state of the case without concealment. Whq^i 
the dying call us, there can be uo absurd scruples. 1 shall not go Avlth 
yc^ for fear of any remark. Or suppose Ave drive to the next station- 
er’s ; you can write there, and 1 shallgo home with it, see your husband, 
21—^2 • ^ 
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and tell him how it is. Recollect it is a d^ing man callsr for yon- 
calls you to his bedside.” 

It seemed noble, and a work of charity, and a strange enthusiasm 
came and filled her. After a second’s deliberation, “ Yes,” she said. 
“I shall go.” 

She got in, and they drove away to the stationer’s. Martha Mal- 
colm was standing there, and saW it all. Then turned and went home. 
As the stationer was about shutting up, a lady and gentleman 
entered, called hurriedly for pen and paper, and the lady wrote a 
hasty letter. 

We may send away th^ brougham,” said the gentleman, " ahd 
taken cab. The servants Miave enough to talk of without these 
things. Recollect, charity^ and the dying ! You will have sciuples 
on the journey, but^ reassure yourself with those svords. Now I 
shall take charge of*this, and promise to deliver it at the house in 
half an hour. You will be there in two or three liours at most. 
Good-bye, Mrs. Tillotson. God speed you for this generous action ! 
Wait. This is an awful nidit. You will be destroyed with the cold. 
Here is a shawl-shop. Wc can get something here — rugs aud 
everything.” 

At the South Western Station, the express was all but ready. 
Already the bell had rung. There was the dropping musketry of 
closing doors ; the engine was dripping dew, and blowing off white 
clouds like an impatient racer ; the station-master was looking up 
and down, when a lady came fluttering through the doorway, quite 
against the regulations; for the door had been shut. But that gorgeous 
gold hair and that piteous and most musical soft face were not to be 
resisted by mortal porter, still less the temptation that ^vas forced 
into his hand. In a second, a door was opened, the lady was put 
in, and the Southampton night express had rumbled out, as if it Avas 
kicking and pawing the ground, into the night aud the very lieart of 
the bitter east w'ind. 

Mr. Grainger, faithful to liis engagement, went straight to Mr. 
Tillotson’s house. He asked to see the master, was refused, and 
then handed to Martha Malcolm the hastily-written letter. It was 
not sealed ; it was not in an envelope. She took it. She herself 
had only come in a moment before. When he was gone, she 
opened it, thought for a few moments, read it, and then, with one of 
her grim smiles, tore it up. 

For an hour later there was silence in the house, and Mrs. 
Tillotson had not returned. Towards seven, Martha Malcolm went 
up to Mr. Tillotson with some light refection, such as he made a 
feint of taking, and told him — ^was it not her duty? — that Mrs. 
Tillotson had not come home. A flush came into the pale face, and 
the thin hands pressed the ends of his chair as he hoard this news, 
jjut he was unable to speak. • 

“And the carriage,” Martlia went on, “has come home with out her.” 
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Hr.^Tillotson half rose. '^Coine home without her— her?” ho 
repeated. • • 

*‘G6me home without her. Yes. Come without her. I knew 
it was coming to this ; I knew it would end in this way from the 
day that you married her. 1 said it^ and it has come true.” 

“But she will return ?” he gasped. 

She shook her head. “No; she has left you. I knew she 
would. • She thought no one was watching her. She sent away the 
carriage, and took a cab. But I followed her, and took another. 
Slie is gone.” 

“ You followed her,*’ he almost gasped, “ and where ? Tell me 
2t once. No concealment, woman.*’ 

Martha Malcolm paused a moment,*thcii lifted her long fingers, 
and* pointed as if in the direction of the town. Down to 
Southamplon'** * 

ITor a long tiine he lay there in his chair 'half stunned by this 
news, then gradually recovered. Martha was gone. He passed his 
hand over liis forehead ; and then, ^uiclc as lightning, a resolution 
fiashed into his mind. “ She has abandoned me. But I shall try 
and save her yet.” 

When Mr. Tillotson found himself on the platform of the railway, 
it seemed all deserted and dismal. The lights were half down ; the 
huge arching — which hung in the air, and appeared to gather clouds 
in its recesses — seemed lik^e the vaulting of a huge cave, and to hold 
awful mysteries in its iron waves. , Only a large clock, with a great 

M dial, on whicii played a concealed lamp, and which looked as 
out by a stiff straight arm from the wall, told the hour with 
an unwearied brilliance, showing Mr. Tillotson that it was now gone 
one. The place was deserted. The linos of rails went off, away 
into darkness. The lines of carriages — funereal, and not glistening 
now — went off away into darkness too, and seemed like endless 
strings of mourning coaches laid up in ordinary. Aud all up 
through this vast archway — which seemed now like a huge tube — 
swept tlie cutting night winds at intervals; and, passing through 
Mr. Tillotson’s frame, made him shrink aud cower. 

Yet he vvas not conscious of it. This was but a physical instinct. 
A strong porter came by, aud he asked him about the next train for 
the seaport. It was, indeed, the same station to which he had come 
on the day of liis gloomy departure from St. Alans. And tlys 
thought came back on him at the momeut. He thought of his 
state of mind then almost with a smile — ^a smile of despair. Eoolisb, 
frantic, twisted yarn of follies that go to make up what is culled 
man ! And this porter w^as actually the “ intelligent ** man, who on 
the same day had done tlm honours of the place to our Captain. 

The porter entered into the spirit of what was asked of him. The 
mail ot course — the express — even the night-luggage — every tfain 
^as gone ; there would not be another until six to-morrow, %-and* 
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by there would be a packet train in, and that was wbat wait 
waiting for. And then they could get hoive to their bedsj 

Mr. Tillotson was almost stunned by this news. And .with 
the news up came a shower of sharp stinging Miuie bullets from the 
dark end of the cave, and swept through him once more. The 
porter drew his jacket about him. “ Thai goes through a feller like 
a knife,” he saief. “ Stand in here. Sir, out of the blast.” And he 
opened a waiting-room and raised the gas. (A huge gloomy apart- 
ment, with elouds settling over the other end, where there were ,the 
sepulchral refreshment counters.) 

“ What am I to do ? ” said Mr. Tillotson, calmly. “ 1 mimt get 
down to-night. Is there uo^ivay ? A special train ? ” 

The man shook liia head. “Too late. Sir. Stokers all gone — 
superintendent in bed. Wby, not three weeks ago, there* was 
a feller come ruimiiig in at this very hour a-screechirig fo» a special. 
His wife was a dying.' And he put a real hunderpun note down there 
on that table — 1 saw it witjh iiiy own eyes — and we could do nothing 
for him^^ 

“ But this is worse tlian that,” said Mr. Tillotson, passionately. 
“ Worse than any one dying. 1 muU get down to-night. You 
do not know what depends on it. Here!” — he was appealing 
to the true source of sympathy and invention with a liberality that 
the porter had not experienced in his life — “find out some way — 
think of something. Help me! Where does this superintenefent 
live? Wc arc losing most precious moments.” 

The man had his finger to his forehead iu a second. (Perhaps* 
the unfortunate whose wife was dying had not appealed in the same 
way.) “ Wait — wait, Sir. You stay there. All I there’s Walker. 
Here, Walker.” 

Walker was the railway policeman passing by carelessly outside. 
To him the porter — still not forgetting to muffle his jacket up about 
his chest — went out. They liad a long consultation. And in the 

« refreshment room Mr. Tillotson sat and waited calmly. 

“ and the porter both came in together. 

“ I have it. Sir,” said tlio porter. “ There’s the packet train will 
be in here in half an liour, or less, and th’ engine must go back 
to the works, thirty mile off. And I tell you what. Sir, I’ll just run 
up and see the superintendent. He’s as likely not to be gone 
to bed.” 

“ Sure not,” said the policeman. 

“And be won’t mind sending it on to the junction — only twenty 
mile forward. (It will all into the night’s work.) And then you 
can pick up the express. The very thing ; nothing could be nicer.” 

The poheeman said it fitted to a T, and in a moment the porter 
badigouc. 

In a few minutes the packet train was signalled. Porters caoM 
dropping out of niohea and corners, like rabbits creeping out ii 
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burrows. A bell rang; the dim lighta all suddenly dashed up, 
and in a lAoment the ca>e was all ablaee. DowU| afar off, ruby* 
coloured moons were flashing in the air, and changmg into moons of 
the regular tint; and presently there was a rumbling and a hollow 
roaring, and a white cloud of steam, and the packet train came in. 

It was a very dwindled packet train — not more than two or three 
carriages. Eor, as the guard told one of the porters as he came on 
• to the plUtform, it was a tearing dght at sea,” and only a few had 
corue over. 

In a few moments more the porter had returned witli the super- 
ii^endent, who had not gone to bed, and who, in truth, when he had 
seen Mr. Tillotson's card, which was ^ry well known, had come 
with alacrity. ^ 

“ To be sure ; nothing could be easier,. Here, this carnage might 
stay on, and go*down with tlic engine.” 

It was like a good-natured host ordering out a horse and car for 
his guests. And in a very few moments Um sleepless telegraph was 
wrorkmg, and the horse, after a short mash of water and coke, was 
put in front quite fresh and brisk, and was cantering out in the 
volumes of dark clouds, wdiich had by this time set in again, 
and made his hoofs echo gaily on the ground. And in a lonely, 
sad-coloured blue carriage — with a sickly lamp above Jiis head 
(it had burnt all the way up from the packet over the heads of 
sick passengers) Mr. Tillotsou sat. 

AVhat w^cre his meditations during these weary half hours? 
Kather what were the pictures iliat seemed to grow out of the dull 
•blue cushions before him P The sense of utter blaukness and 
calm misery, and the crush and tumbling of many castles. In fact, 
his whole life lay there before him — a sudden heap of rnins. Every 
motion was leading him towards that scene whence tliat glimpse 
of happiness had Ibished so long ago; and even on that blue 
background he made out the spire and towers of the old cathedral, 
lying in a tranquil serenity ; and from its long and graceful windows 
. could hear that sad music floating, touched by fingers that he 

had once ^This made his heart sliriuk-up and ache; and he 

put his hands before his eyes to brush away these old cruel dreams. 

There was now a light or two sw'ooping by, like stray meteors, 
and a slackening — one or two more lights, and a halt; while 
a conversation went on. This was the “works.” No doubt an 
explanation was going on with tbe engine ostlers, who were per- 
haps surprised at not having to take away their horse to his stables. 
And then they went on again; and the dull blue cloth gradually 
began once more to break out into fresh pictures. 

And yet he was wonderfully calm. Of late, the gradual and 
cruel frustratiou of all his hopes, the slow sweeping away of 
d{cam of happiness that he hud fondly and foolishly thought had 
come round for him, had prepared him for this blow. Onl^ at timeS| 
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as the thotight that he might be too late, and that he woidd neve; 
arrive to save her from herself and froiK the certain misery which 
this wretched step must bring with it, the flying cughie seemed 
to crawl, and the cold gripe of despair seemed to elose upon 
his heart; and he had to rise and walk about his prison to set 
himself free. As for himself, he was now so dulled, so hopeless, 
and almost so resigned, that he had quite accepted his miserable 
condition, and only thought of the one aim. 

Again more lights were flitting by. They were coming to, the 
junction. The junction was very dark, for they only lit up for their 
regular visitors. And here upon another lonely platform — a station 
that, as it were, was in its vight-cap and very drowsy — Mr. Tillotson 
stepped (Mit into the chill air; and the tired horse that had brought 
him at last went oil’ gaily to his stable — his night’s work done’. 

Jf or about a quarter of an hour Mr. Tillotson jJaced' that lonely 
platform. He thought that miserable express would never come' up. 
Here, too, the sore winds were raging, and slabbing him pitilessly 
in his chest, in his back, through and through, on all sides, so 
cruelly, that it occurred to him for the first time, that it was 
folly not to have brought some “ wraps.” But the next moment he 
was smiling at himself for thinking of such things ; and, indeed, he 
was disturbed by a faint shriek in the distance. The express wm 
come at last. 

Now a porter or two, who had been asleep on a bench by the 
fire, came angrily out, rubbing their eyes. They resented this 
disturbance. Up it came — a mass of pale sickly light and blue 
chambers, with not half a dozen passengers, and a general air of a 
dream. It seemed to bring drowsiness in with it, as it glided up by 
the platform. Mr. Tillotson was put into one of the blue chambers, 
he could have had his choice of lialf-a-dozcu lonely ones, — and they 
went on again straight into the night. 

It was a long, long journey. He never slept, for his eyes wer 
visited with a strange and almost walchful wakefulness. But the 
night seemed to have no cud ; and the darkness, and the ceaseless 
burr, and the sharp jattle of musketry as they swept through 
an open station, and the stray and flashing lights, no end. When 
he looked back later to that night, lie turned his eyes away ; for it 
seemed to him the longest and weariest he had ever known in his 
long and weary life, and he had lain awake many, many nights. 
But here at last was a cold and ragged blue streak — a jagged rent 
far away ; and already the sickly lamp was burning pale. 

It ended at last. Here in the steady cold of morning, the train 
at lost came rolling into the station far down to the south-west, 
where the seaport was; when another great pale clock-face, held 
Oiit from the wall, showed that the hour was four. Into that cold 
morning light came the figure of Mr. Tillotson; but a figure so 
shrunk and wasted and aged by that night’s work, that a bri^u» 
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porter, fresh from his good night’s rest, pointed him out to a friend 
of the same ^lotb. But they did not notice how brightly his eyes 
were burning, for he felt now that he had got so far over the diffi- 
culties of his pursuit, and might yet be in time " to save her.” That 
was the cry always sounding m his ears, with the hoarse monotonous 
jangling of a fog-bell. “ Save her ! The porter who had noticed 
him was cagcrty offering his services, though a little damped by 
Jiearing thSt there was “ no luggage.*^ 

Nq,w the sun had begun to shine, and Mr. Tillotson stood there at 
the door of the station, unconsciously shivering, and mechanically 
thii^ting where he should go to, or what he should do. Alas ! the 
great seaport Avas a huge plaec, w'ith dock| whieh seemed overgrown 
with forests of shipping. Where should he begin? The prospect 
was onb of despair. The porter came to him again. Was he 
expectiii* any 0118. Did he wish for a cab? .Could he do any 
thing ? Mr. Tillotson saw that he was intelligent ; and recollecting 
what good service the other porter hud done for him, told him his 
difficulties. The porter was very intelligent, and grasped the whole 
ill a moment. 

“ Exactly, Sir,” said he. “ Know tlic very party. Lady came in 
last night by the half-past eleven train. Yeller hair, and a gent with 
her. Couldn’t sec /ns face ; he kept back so.” 

“ The very thing,” said Mr. Tillotson eagerly ; and yet he was 
feeling the gripe closing uuon his heart again. "The very pair. 
Find them for me — make them out— lose not a moment, for they 
may be gone even now — and you shall be taken care of. Where did 
■- they go to ?” 

“ Ah, bless you. Sir,” said the other, " there’s the point. W^here 
did the cab go to ? You sec, in this place, wo don’t take down the 
numbers as they do np yondgr. We’d never find that cab. Maybe 
he’s down now at the docks, or up at the factories. I tell you 
what though, Sir. If I might make so bold, you should go straight 
to a hotel — tiic Boyal Albion — and lie down and take your sleep, 
for you don’t look well, and leave the rest to me. I’ll go round 
a/l the *o-tels, and find ’em out ” 

"But they will be gone,” said he distractedly; "there is a vessel 
to sail; what time docs it go? they will be gone if we are not 
quick.” 

" Lord bless you,” said the other, " there are wessels going from 
this place every harf-hour.” 

"But this was to Australia,” said Mr. Tillotson. 

"Ah, that’s better,” said the other. “But, bless you, they’re 
going too. You can’t count ’em. Now take my advice. Sir, 
and make for the Albion, and i’ll hunt them up, if they’re in the 
town.” • 

It did indeed seem the best advice. His head was swimmmg 
rouiTd, and he had a deep, thick oppression on his chesty whica 
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almost prevented liis speaking. The gashes ** left bj <Che cruel 
winds tliat had been stabbing him all (lie way so mef^dessly were 
still raw. Yet, thank Heaven, here was the smiling day at last, and 
that long night, with the sickly lamp and the blue cushions, which 
seemed Tike a week of long, long nights, was now far behind. 

He took the advice offered to liim, and went straight to the 
Royal Albion. They almost hesitated about taking in the wan, worn 
gentleman, who seemed to have almost death in his faee, and who . 
came without luggage — which was a more Serious consider/ition. 
But the landlady, who came out after the landlord, was a humane 
and gentle woman. Her husband saw the wcU-fillod purse y^ith 
which Mr. Tillotsoii’s trcfiibling fingers were busy, and so he was 
taken in*, and he all but tottered to a great white room, that seemed 
nil plaster of Paris (it was a new hotel, finished but six mouths), 
and at last lay down upon a great bed, where as he‘*lay, with eyes that 
felt starting and staring up to meet the white ceiling overhead, 
countless cog-wliecls wemt whirring and buzzing round in his brain, 
and the drone of the night journey was at his car. 

“Better try and get a good sleep, Sir,” said the humane 
landlady, as she shut the door, “and you*U be all right in an 
hour or so.” 

Try to sleep ! Kind advice ; but his eyes seemed as tiglit and 
hard as steel. 'J’lie good landlady was below, taking thought 
with herself how she should send up at tlic proper time a “ nice ** 
liot breakfast, which the “poor, gentle gentleman,” who had some- 
thing on his mind, would enjoy with relish, after lie had had his 
sleep — say about twelve or one o’clock. But the “ poor geutle- * 
man” was still on his back, with steel bands tightening across 
his chest, with strong wakeful eyes, and he would leap up and 
rush to the window at the sound of eve^y cab or carriage. Thus the 
minutes and the half-hours were slipping away. At last he could 
endure it no longer, and hardly able to lift his head, he went down. 
The humane lady met him, and protested against his going out, not 
ct least until Jic had had something warm ; but lie would not wait, 
but went forth. 

It was a bright, sunny, almost gay day, and every thing looked 
very cheerful. The streets were crowded; many passed by him 
as he siood on the steps, all busy — some serious, many laughing: a 
ausbandand wife — young, wiiispcring and enjoying some secret joke; 
a father and daughter ; a business man smiling to himself. 

He wandered on listlessly, lie got out of the busier streets, and 
to his surprise saw the sun glistening on the water. He was close 
to the docks ; and here were the solid masses of granite and heavy 
gates, and heavier w^aggoiis rolling slowly through the lieavy gates 
echind a string of monster horses, and past men ^Ylth golden legends 
on shining glazed hats. And over the great walls that joiiiej;! the 
heavy gates he could see the great thick plantations of niasts, 
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crowded lile ^jungle. The sun was strong, and beat down on his 
forehead, and at moments ht felt as if he could have sunk down 
there on the pavement ; but a curious instinct carried him on. And 
fortunately it was so, for as he waited at a crossing, with his 
head swimming round, and almost inclined to catch at the lamp-post, 
a cab came round the corner and swept past him, in the window 
of which was the devotional face that he knew — ah, too well! — 
in and out of his dreams, and the sun glinted with a flash on 
the masses of saffron hair, that for him had so long proved a 
sanctified colour. 

This vision gave him back strength. He was not too late. She 
might be saved yet — for herself, but not fof him — and in a moment, 
with the strength of a strong man, he had called another cSb, had 
got ill, and was following her close behind. • 

She. had not seen him — perhaps if she had; would scarcely 
have recognised him. They went on, gradually leaving the open 
crowded streets of the seaport town, until thdy came to the narrower 
and dark quarters — the one cab following at a distance — until at 
last they came close to another dock, and the first cab drew up at a 
sort of second-class plaster-fronted hotel, and which was called the 
Angel. 

Mr. Tillotson stopped at a distance : saw a golden flash as she got 
down and went in. Then after a pause got out himself and went 
in too. 4 ' 

Ho said he wished to see the lady who had just gone in. There 
j,were no questions asked by them. They only said she was just 
going away, and that they were ^‘making out hers and the 
gentleman’s bill.” He went up with bis hand on his heart, 
opened tlie . door softly, and there saw her, with her bonnet 
still on, her face bent forwaid on the table and covered up in her 
hands. She was weeping, and did not hear or see. 

This sight brought fury and strength back to bis weary frame. 
He walked up straight to her and laid bis hand on her wrist. She 
looked up, gave a cry, and started, shrank back from him to the 
sofa. He stood looking at her a moment, then spoke ; 

“1 have found you — you may thank Heaven — and have saved 
you from disgrace in spite of yourself. Come out of this place ; we 
must not stay here longer, — not a moment — not a second. Come 
quick, so long as I have sircnglh to move.” 

Part of her start had indeed been at his changed and shrunken 
face. Ten year.® seemed to have come upon him since the day before. 
It was more the face of a dying man. She had scarcely lieard what 
he bad said, or gathered its import, she was so shocked and scared. 
She ran to him now. ^ 

“ Oh,” she said, “ what does this mean P you are ill. What has* 
donii all this P Tell me 1 ” 

What has done this P ” he said, motioning her back. ” Pou’t 
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you know ? It is you ! You, you cruel, heartless, wicked woman! 
— ^you cold creature ! — ^whom I now ftee in her true fcolours. Gk)d 
forgive you — forgive you your crime ! Thank Him tliat you have 
escaped "public disgrace for your guilt! ** 

She understood it all at once, and drew herself up. 

“ Disgrace I crime 1 Do you seriously say this ? ” 

“Injured? of course!” lie said, smiling bitterly.^ “The day 
is over for that to Lave effect; but it has all broken down at 
last. The farce has ended. Come ; come away with me now. so far 
as Loudon. After to-morrow you are free. But comfort yourself 
with this — that you are saved now ; and that for the time th/? dis- 
grace you would have brought on yourself and on me is averted, 
CJome !**” 

The scorn — the sense of injustice — the sheer amazement — that 
was filling her — overpowered every other thought. 

“ And ^ou speak in this way ; you can slander me in this way. 
Then I shall not say one word. 1 owe it to my own dignity.” 

“Dignity !” said he with a dismal sneer. 

“Neither,” she went on, “shall I return with you, as you pro- 
pose. Let it end, as you say ; but let it end here.” 

“End here!” he repeated. “No; you must come. It is my 
duty at least to save you,” 

“ Save me ! ” she repeated excitedly, “ there is the slander again ! 
But it must end. The sufferings I have borne for three months 1 
would not bear for another day. I know the vile thoughts that have 
been in your mind all this time ; the cruel, unfair, and unwarrantable 
suspicions that you have been feeding on, — unworthy of yourself; 
unworthy of me. 1 could not endure it for another hour. I under- 
stand the whole. 1 disdain to clear myself; 1 scorn justification. 
What reparation can you ever make .tor all your several suspicions 
and unworthy plottings and watchings ? Il must end, and end here.” 

She paused a moment, then went on with fresh excitement : 

“Not one M'ord shall pass my lips as to last night’s business ; not 
a single word. 1 disdain to make an excuse. If you will, you may 
find out the truth from those who know it, and will tell you ; but it 
will be too late then. Guilt ! disgrace ! Oh, shame on you ! If 
you only knew the truth, and w^hat a sacrifice I made ! ” 

“ Oh, I know,” he said, not indeed trying to smile, as might be 
supposed from the form of words, but Nvitli a sad despair. “ I know 
about that ! 1 found that out early.” 

“You do not understand yet, and cannot understand ! Guilt ! 
disgrace ! I wdll say this much here — and Heaven is looking down 
on me now, and I call on it to listen and judge me — up to the day I 
married you 1 did love him with my whole heart and soul ; and up 
to the day 1 married you, beyond friendship and gratitude, I had no 
feeling of what is called love for you ! ” 

“ 1 know, I know ! ” said he bitterly. 
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“A ^and Admission, you^ill say,” she went on. “But wait. 
Prom that hour, I declare to Heaven, as I stand here, I set myself 
to tear that old affection from my heart. As I live, there was not 
a moment, not a minute, that 1 was not busy with that struggle ! 
Watching myself ; every day making progress, every day doing 
violence to myself, — until at last 1 had succeeded. Was this the 

J isgrace and guilt you charge me with*? 1 am innocent — innocent ! 

a dream, thought, word, or deed 1 am, before God ! ” And she 
raised‘'her arm to heaven, and the devout eyes looked up. 

Mr. Tillotson gazed at Iier a little wildly. 

"Well, I did not know; 1 did not see it. And last night. Ah, 
last night ! ” ^ 

"Ali, 4 ast night!” she repeated; “you will know of never 
fear. But too late. 1 disdain to say a* word. There, it is all 
ended now. Disgrace and guilt. I know on whose head rests the 
disgrace and guilt of this night. 1 have borne it too long. My life 
has been made wretched by your ungenerous, unmanly, unfounded 
suspicion ; a morbid, diseased suspicion that would stop "even charity 
itself — that would keep me from obeying the despairing call of one 
who was, as he believed, in the last extremity ; and whom I did 
love with all his faults, and who has loved me to the end I ” 

Mr. Tillotson gave a groan, and started forward eagerly. 

“ What ! ” he cried ; “ you did not go down with him ? He sent 
for you ! Oh, what have 1 said ! — what have I done P Wliat docs 
this mean ? ” 

She did not answer; but went on. “A poor unhappy wanderer, 
that has been unfortunate all his life. 1 should have blushed had 1 
refused him.” 

He put his hands \ip to his forehead, and said in a low voice, as if 
to himself, “ Oh, fool — fool ! ” 

She did not hear, but went towards the door. 

“ You shall learn llie whole,” she said, in a softened tone; “ later, 
— after we have both gone on our separate paths. I dare not look 
forward to more of that life ; your unkind suspicions would never 
be at rest. It would make both our lives wretched ; but it is better 
that we should part. I shall now go back to London.” 

Mr. Tillotson said not a word. He did not raise his head. He 
seemed to have been struck down, and made no protest. A strange 
change indeed had come over her. She passed him by slowly, looked 
back at him, then, as if touched by compassion for his worn and 
suffering face, and his hopeless prostration, turned back and said to 
him with the old sweetness, “ Why, why did you do this ? He 

is gone now, I shall never see him again, and 

He gave a start, ran forward, would have stopped, but she had 

g one — had floated away. With a half cry, and I lie exclanialion h(f 
ad^made before, “Fool, fooM ” he sank back into the chair. 

“ Gone away ! ” he repeated, “ Gone away I ” 
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Suddenly he heard outside the docyr an unequal footstep that he 
knew. It came nearer and nearer, and when Mr. Tillotson turned 
round he saw a very familiar figure standing in the doorway, and 
heard the familiar voice. 

” My God Almighty ! Tillotson here ! 
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How shall be described the soothing comfort which the presence 
of that friend brought with it 1 How, while almost confounded with 
surprise and astonishment at the presence of Mr. Tillotson dowui 
there, he afiected with infinite dexterity to accept it as in the natural 
order, rambling on with pleasant conveiitionaliticSj until he suddenly 
stopped himself with much alarm : “ My God Almighty, Tillotson, 
you arc ill. Wliat’s the matter, my dear friend f Why, you’re as 
white as that tablecloth there. Let me ring. Just wait a moment, 
now.’* 

Hut the other detained him gently : I am not well, — that is, not 
quite well. But tell me about this wretched business, — 1 have* 
strength enough to Ijcar ihat ^ — ^tcll me, has hr, gone ? ” 

“ Egad, he has,” aiiswercd the Captain. “ lie was got away at 
last, — shipped him this morning at ten o’clock. Went off like a 
trump, lie had the good drop in liimi' after all, and behaved like a 
gentleman.” 

^ “ Yes,” said Mr. Tillotson with surprising calmness, and pres^sing 
his forehead as if in pain; “yes, 3 see that — 1 hegm to see. 

And about last night — tell me quickly. She went doNvn — not hy 
herself ? ” lie added wistfully. 

“ My God Almighty, no!” said the Captain gaily; not at all. 
Have you got her note, eh ? ’* 

“ Got her note 1 ” said Mr. Tillotson despairingly ; “ no, no, no. 
She wrote to tell me she was going down i* Is that it ? Yes, of 
course it is.” 

“ My goodness ! ” said the Captain, wondering. “ Why it must 
have gone astray. Egad! I never was so astonished in my life. 
Only old Tom the Bolshcro is getting so many visits from young and 
lovely ladies that 1 think his head wnl be turned. I had just got on 
‘the dressiu’-gown, and was taking the marker out of Thaddeus o* 
Warsaw, and sitting down for a good two or three pages’ i^jad, 
before putting, on the nightcap, when 1 declare if there she wasn’t 
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stauding ^efcire mc^ wiili hc]^ bonnet on. Says she to me, without a 
word more, * Captain Diamond, dear uncle, will you come down with 
me to-night ? Poor lloss is ill or dying, and there isn’t a second to 

be lost ; and he has written for me, beggih’, beggin* * ‘ ’Gad, then, 

1 will,* said 1 ; ' give me the hand. As far as you like, my dear ; 
and proud I am to see a lady of your spirit.* And in a moment 1 
had the drossin’-gown off in a chair beside me, and had slipped into 
my coat. And wliile T was doing this, egad ! she had written a note 
up to’our friend Tilney, the old boy, telling liim to take a cab and 
post off straight to you; to make all safe, you know. She’s a 
treasure of sense, so she is. My God Aljiighty, Tillotson, what is 

Another cry had broken from him. All this time the steel bands 
Jiad been dr/|wing tighter over his chest ; all this time the moral 
tension and the excitement from that terrible flight, which had 
kept him up so far, had been gradually giving way ; and now came 
the discovery of a fatal and irretocahle miUake to overwhelm him. 
Those strained eyes had closed, and lu; sank before the alarmed 
Captain in a sort of faint. It had indeed come about as described 
by the Captain, lie had taken up Thaddeus of Warsaw to read a 
page or two, which with him was sucii a laborious office — he repcat- 
mg each w'ord carefully and slowly with his lips, and the print being 
small — that it took him many months, and often more tnan a year, 
to dispose of one novel satisfactorily. . And though by this process 
he lost the whole continuity of the story, being entirely absorbed in 
making out the sense of each sentence, still he enjoyed the whole 
very much, and would not have missed his nightly “page or two” 
for any thing. 

He w’as’just piTparing to begin when she entered hastily, as 
described. Nothing could be more gallant or generous than the 
behaviour of the Captain. He ralhcr enjoyed it ; understood it at 
once ; and liaving " put together ” a few trifles in a “ handbag,” 
was “ ready to start ” literally in five minutes. 

Through the journey, too, nothing could be more delicate than his 
tone and behaviour. He was always reassuring her, as it were — for 
he saw that she w^as uneasy — saving, "Now I declai*e I’m thinking 
what a time it would be before old Tom would have thought of this. 
After all, my dear, it’s the women that liavc the heads of sense.” 
Once, in spite of all his caution^ something slipped out that made Mrs. 
Tillotson colour, and speak a little vehemently ; " Poor Tillotson we 
supposed couldtCt manage it. Ill, eh, my dear ? Or the business 
was it ? ” Ho could have cut his tongue out for this speech, he 
said afterwards. 

" It is idle concealing it from you, dear Captain Diamond,” said 
she, excitedly. “ You can guess why I should not have consultecf 
hinm in this matter. Latterly these strange unfounded sus- 
picion 
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“Ahj to be sure,” said the Captain in great confusion; "quite 
right; always sensible. The propef thing to do. Of course 
Tulotson will say it’s quite right.” 

" 1 only wish to do my duty,” she said calmly. " In this matter 
I am almost indifl'ereut. If I had gone home, and we had hardly a 
minute to spare, — you know whether I should have been able to 
come at all. !Now that this is to be the last of all this, we may hope 
that we may begin a new life.” 

"To be sure, my dear ; to be sure,” said the Captain reflectively. 

In truth he was thinking to himself at that moment, and thinking 
uneasily, of that " old Bolshcro” Tilney. Would he do what lin was 
told ? lie had a low opi i!'ion of that gentleman’s ability for practical 
life, though lie liked his company. Old Tilney, he had a suspicion, 
would go on with his “ blatherum,” and sit " foostcring ” there over 
his w’iiic without stirring. This reflection made Jiim very ui^easy ; 
an uneasiness, however, which he was careful to disguise. 

All through that journey he was more uneasy and restless almost 
in his delicate attentions ; now limping away at the first station, to 
" get something hot and hot, to keep the cold out of the old leg,” 
but returning in a short time literally encumbered with wine and tea, 
so that tlicre might be a choice open to his companion. 

By an hour bcfoi-c midnight they had arrived. In a very short 
time the Captain had found out the best hotel, and had driven there; 
had then, at her request, driven oft‘ to an obscure inn, down near the 
docks, where he, whom they liad come to see, u^as lying. Her heart 
was in a flutter, but she was quite calm outside. And when the 
Captain was going in by himself^ "to make sure, you know, that we ' 
have got hold of the right shop, my dear,” but in truth fearing some 
bad news, she took liis arm and entered the liousc with him. 

The landlord met them, and knew by instinct they were the per- 
sons he expected : “ I am very glad you have come,” he said ; “ we 
don’t know what to do. Would you like to go up to him at once ? ” 

“See here, my friend,” sail the Captain, pincliing his arm 
privately ; " arc you sure now we’d better go up first, eh 't ” 

" I don’t know what to say. Sir,” said the innkeeper, " whether 
be is ill or no. They attacked him in the sit'cet and beat him. But 
he has been up all the day and night, and says he is well.” 

They all went up together : in a small room on the first floor they 
found him lying on a sofa, with the old wild eyes and inflamed 
cheeks — now wilder and more inflamed. He gave a cry as she 
entered, and half started up. 

" Ah ! Come at last ! ” he said. " I knew you would.” 

He looked as if he was in a fever, and yet he said over and over 
again that be was well, — perfectly well now. When he had sent np 
'Mic thought he was "done.” "A .set of blackguards,” he said, 
" insulted me, and when 1 tried to give them a lesson — and I mqrjced 
Bome of them finely, 1 can tell you — they got round me with sficka 
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too, anf I.liad nothing, nothing in the world ! Wliat could I do 
against a half-dozen. Tti^fdid give me a beating though — ^battered 
my head in, 1 believe ; and omy for our friend there,” pointing to 
the landlord, " it would have been all up with me on the spot.” 

The landlord later explained to the Captain that it was as cruel 
and cowardly an attack as he ever saw : and that but for him the 
unfortunate young man had been lying dead there on the paving 
stones. He supposed he was now all right — at least he mid so. 

Hoss caught her hand, aiid held it, and looked at her again and 
again. “ So you have come ! ” he said ; “ come at last ! I knew 
yci*u would ; I was sure you would. I knew you wouldn’t leave a 
poor cast off fellow, that’s driven out of ^-he country, without a hope 
or a chance ! Yes, //^’s done it. He’s beaten me at last. • The odds 
were too great. My dear Captain — no money— no means — no 
strength eVen.” 

“ Nonsense, my boy,” said the Captain ; “ you’ll get all that 
where you’re goin", and come home in a few years full of money and 
strength — both. Tliat you will. I’ll take my oath.” 

Ada had been looking at him with gentle pity and sadness. Then 
she said with some reproach — 

" Why did you do this ? — send for me in this way ? I thought 
you were ill and dying.” 

And so I was,” he said with a strange solemnity. "Before Heaven I 
was. As I sit here I was. Ask the landlord there wasn’t I insen- 
sible for hours ; and at this moment,” lie added, putting his hand to his 
head, " 1 don’t know what is the matter here. There is a ball of 
lead there — no matter ; they haven’t killed me yet.” 

" But have you seen a doctor?” said she anxiously; "surely you 
ought.” 

" To get me ready to go ou board to-morrow. Don’t be afraid, 
you’ll be rid of me. If 1 should be half dying at twelve to-morrow 
i’ll go. Now is your mind at rest ? ” 

"No, no,” said the Captain, "that wouldn’t do. See here now, 
be sensible, and don’t let us do things in a hurry. I’ll go now and 
knock up a doctor, and bring him here in no time.” 

" Stay where you are. Captain,” said the other. Then to her : 
"And so you came down to me — left /«’/» and all. 1 suppose lie w-as 
storming. Oh, it was very good of you ; very like your own old 
sweet self. If you hadn’t I’d have gone up to Doctors, in- 
deed ! The sight of you has done me good. Good God, what shall I 
do without you ? ” 

" Yon are beginning a new life now, dear Hoss,” she said gravely, 
" and are to leave all follies behind. The greatest pride and tlie 
greatest good news you can send us is, that you arc steady and 

doing well. If you want to make me happy ” # 

. “ How easy you can talk,” he said, starting up. " Listen to her; 
Just listen to her! Steady, indeed! made me unsteady? 

22 
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Wliat made me unsteady P What has ruined and undone ine, and 
turned me into a wretched outcast P Yoif, Ada ! It is four doing. 
You sold yourself for money and gratitude, and persecuted suffering 
innocence, and for ** 

“ Hush,'’ she answered, in equal excitement ; “ I did not. It is 
too late to speak of that." 

“Yes, for money," he went oru “and suffering innocence.; and it 
has served you right, 1 will say. It looks like the judgment good 
people arc always talking of. Tor where is the money m/o ? and* as 
for the innocence^ you know ” 

She caught liis arm, and with an imploring look, said: “N(?t 
here ! I know and eonfess but not here." 

He looked at licr for a moment with some triumph — then said: 
“ Poor, poor Ada ! I am sorry too. We might have bpen very liappy. 
No mutter ; as you, say, all tliat is gone and past. The 'onlv thqig 
left is to ship me ; and you ntay depend on me for that. — Ah, Cap- 
tain, 1 have been treated' eruelly among them all. They have beaten 
me. She was mine — always meant to" be for me. She was, and she 
knows it ; but 1 do not blame her. My poor Ada ! Even as it is, 
it is better for her. My poor, sweet girl, I shall never, never see 
you again. The life, someway, seems to be worn out of me. But I 
have not boon so bad altogether. 1 have been worried, and hunted, 
and persecuted ; and I clare say if I had got fair play, like other 
fellows, Captain, I might have turned out decently. I give you my 
honour, as a living man, I always laid out, when 1 had got her, to 
begin and be- good. 1 did indeed. She would have been the siiving 
of mo, and 1 shouldn’t have been the wretohed — oouviet (for they 
arc shipping me like a convict) that I am now. T speak the truth 
solemnly — would ; only she left me. But what is the use of think- 
ing of such things now P " 

“No, indeed, my dear child,” said the Captain, much affected, 
(Indeed, he often after thought of the scene, and said his heart bled 
for the poor pair.) “ What’s the use of talking of these things now I 
Our friend here wdll go out and coin money, and we’ll liave him 
home on a pension — in, let me sec, five or six years ; and all this 
will have gone over, and he'll be dining with us, and telling us of 
shooting the blacks, and all sorts of adventures." 

“ Yes, it comes to that," said Boss, wmarily ; “ it all comes back 
to that. To-morrow at twelve they’ll put me on board. Never 
fear, my dear sweet Ada. It was very good of you to come down. 
But after all, there’s no harm in a little dreaming like this.” 

It was long past midnight when they left him, promising to see 
him again in the morning down at the ship— the Promised Land— 
which was to sail at twelve. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

IT0aJJ3 A«AIN. 

‘£i the time that the Promised Land had been long clear of the 
docks, and had cast off her sl.cam-tug, and was well out at sea, with 
(farkness coming on, Mr. Tillotson had J)ccn brought to the Ro^al 
Albion where the good-natured landlady had been looking out wist- 
fully, ‘"and wondering what had kept him. It was the bSst room in 
her houso^ and she was hovering outside the door, good and un- 
su'^picious soul as she was, to hear what a great local doctor, who 
had been hurriedly sent for, would decide. It was a pity, she 
thought, that he had no woman’s gentle hand to look after him and 
smooth his pillow, and only that good-natured lame old gentleman. 

ft had been better, certainly; for the Captain, best and most 
willing of men, could not supply a wife’s place ; and that wife, Mrs. 
Tillotson, hurt by ungenerous suspicions, and not knowing that her 
husband was suffering from anything but a morbid, unjust, and un- 
reasonable fit of suspicion, had gone back straight to London ; while 
that husband crushed, overwhelmed, had given away to what the 
excitement of that long, long night' had helped him to light off. 
The dreadful wounds of all that night liad begun to fester; the 
cruel siabbings lie liad borne so many hours — all made themselves 
fell //oiv. JHc was at last prostrated; and the grand local doctor, 
Gabbett "Watson, physician to the Royal I->ock Hospital — one of the 
governors ditto (Gabbett* W atson afterwards moved to London on 
the invitation and promise of support of Lord Cantover, and was 
ruined by the stc})) — whispered Id the Captain, “ On the lungs. Sir 
Serious.” 

It was indeed serious. And 3 Tt liop(3lcss, miserable and ahamloncd 
as he was, he W'ould not yet quite “give iu.” Uis one wish and 
prayer was to be “ taken home.” lie had strength fur tliat, he said. 
The Captiun had many councils with the good landlady on this point, 
who rcpc'latcdly asked liim where was his motlier or wife that she 
didn’t come and nurse him, and London so near? ” questions tlfat 
^)ut the good-natured invention of ilic Captain to all sorts of straits. 

“ You sec,” he said, “ she’s very delicate herself ; and, egad ! she 
likes him only too well, Ala’am ; and, faith, we’re trying to keep it 
from her you see. Ma’am ! ” 

But privately the Captain thought she had not *' behaved well al 
together;” though indeed the whole business “was getting so 
•cloudy, that it was too much for old Tom to follow.” He must, 
however, “ give it against her.” 

22—2 
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Towards evening, and towards the evening of a lovely simi^ 
day, when not a breath was stirring, and* the stabbing cast winds 
had hurried off to visit other regions, Mr. Tillotson, looking, as the 
Qiptain said, “ like a ghost,’’ worn and aged with suffering of mind 
and body, came down to the sitting-room to the astonished Captain. 

“ My God Almighty ! ” said the latter. " Do you want to get your 
death, Tillotson ? This is going Jbeyond the beyonds. Go up again, 
my dear fellow. Go, now.” 

But Mr. Tillotson said in a sort of whisper, “ It is no use. I can- 
not rest here. I must go home. Let me go, either to live or die. 
I cannot get W'ell here. She has abandoned me. But still 1 am 
innocent ; and before she gots I want to tell her so, and humble my- 
self. I hafe done her cruel wrong. But I cannot rest or get well 
here. 1 must go. 1 havd made up my mind. If J w^jt another 
hour, I shall not liafvc strength. 1 pant to get to my own home 
again ; and I feel this — this tlimg is growing fast upon me.” 

And he put his hand uj^on his chest, where were the steel bars, 
now tightening every moment. 

The Captain said many a “ What folly now, my dear fellow ! ” and 
implored him to ” get back to his warm bed ” again. But without 
effect. At last it occurred to him it might be wiser after all to let 
him have his way. An opinion he was fortified in, when he noticed 
some faint light coming into Mr. Tillotson’s dull eyes, and the very 
faintest tinge of colour into his cheeks. 

The good-natured landlady was in loud protest, wholly apart, it 
must be said, from any interest in her house. She even grew warm 
to the Captain, on whose innocent head she laid the responsibility of 
the change. 

" Ah, you should know better,” she said to him, and have learned 
sense enough at your age not to take a* sick man out of his bed. 
Why, he’s death in his face at this moment. And you’ll sec what’ll 
come of this, mark my words ! ” Kebukes which the Captain took 
with perfect sw'ectiicss and good-huinoiir, disarming that lady by 
owning that ‘‘most people witli him fittd tlicir own way,” and 
that “ he had done his best — indeed he had.” 

The train started at three ; and the crowd going to town by that 
evening train were struck by the shrunken and sickly figure that came 
on the platform. Yet there was still brightness in liis eyes. The 
prospect of action had given him strength. It was a wonderful 
victory of spirit over the flesh. In the train, and hardly able to 
hold up his head, he said to the Captain faintly, “ If I can manage 
only four hours ! After that, I don’t care.” With his usual fore- 
thought, the Captain had secured a compartment for themselves, 
and had even taken the precaution of getting a doctor (not, of course, 
of the great local standing of Gabbett Watson) to accompany them 
in the train privately, for a few miles. < 

But as the train swept on— it was a very speedy express— the 
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Captain’s watchful eye sm that his companion was growing worse ; 
ana at the very first station, when they had been about thrce- 
auarters of an hour on the road, and wlien the doctor came to 
^e carriage, like a common passenger, the Captain bade him 
in. The doctor was a little alarmed at the change. The li^t 
was fading out of Mr. Tillotson’s eyes; the excitement was last 
waning; the energy that had borne him through so much was 
weary. The iron bauds were tightening: he could not speak, — 
indeed seemed scarcely conscious. 

“ My God Almighty,” said the Captain, worrying, “ what are we 
tb do r* There’s the train gone on.” 

Tim local doctor put a little bottle fro Mr. Tillotsoii’s lips. “We 
must* do all we can to keep him up, just for thrcc-qujfrtcrs more, 
llo shouldn’t \avc been moved at alt. It may be fatal.” 

My God ! I knew that — I saw that ! ” the Captain said, in an 
agony: 

“Just lor three-quarters more,” went on the doctor, again putting 
the phial to Mr. TiJlotson; “this will keep him up. We will then 
be at a large town, where we can stop and have good ac- 
commodation. If he goes a mile further after that, 1 wouldn’t 
answer for it.” 

Utterly overwhelmed, the Captain could only murmur, “And this 
place — where is it P ” 

“ A large cathedral town, — St. Alans. There’s a good inn there 
— the White Hart — where they will’ take care of him. Ah ! see, 
he’s better now.” 

Were not these names two secret taKsmans, to call back the 
waning strength of Mr. Tillotson ? “ St. Alans,” he said, eagerly j 
" where P — who is going to St. Alans P ” 

“That’s right, Sir,” said the doctor, gladly. “ We shall be there 
in half an hour. We are going to stop there for the night at the 
White Hart, if you have no objection.” 

“Going to St. Alans?” said Mr. Tillotson, lighting up, “and 
near St. Alans P Yes, let us stop there. 1 should like it, indeed. 
The very place ! Take me there ! ” 

“Egad, we will, Tillotson,” said the Captain, “and to the very 
house ne says. I have heard of it before now. An uncommon 
good one.” 

“Going back to St. Alans,” repeated Mr. Tillotson, wearify 
looking from one window, as if to make it out. “ It seems as if 
ordered so. It is the spot 1 would have chosen after aU. This 
is good news, indeed. Much better than going on to town, 1 
am sure, my dear Captain,” he added, with a curious smile. “ I 
shall find rest there^ for I feel very, very tired.” 

The Captain put on his heartiest gaiety. * 

t “ What must it be to Tom the Bolshero ! I assure you, my dear 
fellow, his old bones are aching at this moment, and as for the leg,’’ 
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added the Captam, with perfect truth, as tender as«&f you had 
been rasping it with a file all night.” But the doctor was keeping 
bis eye very gravely on Mr. Tillotson. 

• But here they were now slackening speed. ^ As they did so Mr. 
Tillotson seemed to rouse himself, and with his heavy clouded eyes 
dragged himself to the window. 

“ There it is ! ” he said, eagerly. “ I see it ! The spire, and the 
Close.” And then he rei)eaicd, softly, “ Dear St. Alans.” 

He was put into a cab, and they drove away up the toWn. 
Those clouded eyes looked out still, and recognised the old 
streets : the gorgeous grocers in full business, and the gentle 
decay as ,thcy passed by ‘the older region of the Close. These 
objects seemed to supply him with strength, until here came the Old 
White Hart, with^Iliscolte, the landlord, at the door, who re- 
membered perfectly, and welqomed Ins guest. * 

“ 1 am come back to you.” said Mr. Tillotson, as he came in on 
the Captain’s arm, “ and give me my old room if you can.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

EETXJKN TO ST. ATiA-NS. 

The old room was disengaged, as were indeed many old rooms 
in the White Hart. For the New llaiiway Hotel, down at the 
station — Out that was a long story ol iniquity, as the landlord him- 
self admitted to the doctor. There Mr. Tillotson laid himself dowE, 
at last to find rest. Then came the reaction. “ My dear Captam,” 
he said, ** 1 shall never get out of this place ; and now that 1 am 
here I am so happy.” 

“Nonsense, my dear fellow,” said the Captain. “Don”' talk 
stuff.” 

“ No matter, then,” said the other, gently. “ I am very glad, 
{hough, to find myself here again. This is the only spot I ever was 
liappy in in all my long weary life. Oh, 1 was so happy here ! 
and, my dear friend, I might have been happy now at this moment ; 
but for my own folly and stupidity I might have been the most 
blessed of all men at this moment,” he added, raising himself; 
“ but I have lost her — lost all by my own miserable fault. Sweet 
an'feel as she always was, she was right to leave me— -quite right. 
She could have done nothing else. Still I am very happy to h 3 
here. The whole scene makes me think of her. And I think 1 
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aball 8001% my dear kind friend^ be nearly tired out ; and then 1 sup- 
pose will Bud some resi.^'* 

This appeal the Captain poob-poobed with a simulated rough- 
ness. But he was in liis heart deeply touched ; and stealing from 
the room, went to consult Mr. Hiacoke, the landlord. That host 
directed him to an office w'hicb was but rouiid the corner; and 
there tlie Captain, going into a littje compartment which shut him 
out (he said later it was for all the world as if he was “ going to 
pledge his old watch ) wrote a telegram. It ran thus : 

“My DEAii Guild, — C ome dowui here, for God Almighty’s sake. 
Our friend Tillotson is not well indeed, and wants to see you to 
make all square. Come, do ; if oiilj ffer old Tom’s sake.” 

a is message the clerk, who was much pleased with the Captain 
lis pjcasajit manner, promised should go at once, and in pre- 
farcnce to all other nicasagcs. It was delivered to Mrs. Tillotson 
within half an hour, at a station some twenty miles aw^ay. In half 
an hour more the Caplaiii was limping in to his friend with glasses 
on his nose, and a bit of tissue paper in his hand, and very joyfully 
read it out to him. 

“ Listen to thi.s, my dear boy. See here ; ‘ Dearest husband I ’ 
you know who that is. Let me sec again — yes. ‘Dearest lius- 
baiid, 1 aril flying to you. 1 shall be with you in two or three 
hours. — your fond wife, Ada.’ You know who that is ! She’s a 
line, noble girl; 1 always said so. My God! how women — the 
creatures — make us blush ! They do 1 ” 

Mr. Tillotson caught the tissue paper from him, and let his dim 
eyes full on the characters. But they were not hers, though the 
w^ords were. He felt very happy, though the bands were tighten- 
ing fast. 

Tiic Captain had gone dow n to the coflee-room for a moment, 
when a florid, bald, good-humoured gentleman, much blown and 
neated, came up to him. 

“Surry to hear this. Sir,” he said, “about Mr. Tillotson. I 
Knew him, but Mrs. Tillotson much better. If ever there 'was an 
angel on tliis earth, and certainly in this ungodly town, she was 
one. Ill our family we worship her for a saint. My name is Nor- 
bury, Sir.” The Captain bowed. “And I’ll tell you what I’ve 

come up here for, Sir. You knew Tilney, who used to live ” 

“Well, well,” said the Captain; “ often drops in to have his liUlc 
drop o* slicrry with me.” 

“ Yes,” said Norbury, “that is Tilney ; well Sir, they had a sweet 
little house, just off* the Close, in front of the cathedral. Sir, when 
she, Miss Millwood, w'as with them. At that time wc were all 
stuck in a Utile liutcli of a liolc. Sir — I, and tlic children, and the 
wife, Sir. T’or there was a fellow called Topham that used toiler- 
^secute the canons like the early Christians. VVe have got rid of 
him ; aud thank Heaven we have all mended since, and looked up 
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a good bit. And ’tis only last week 1 was able to tafe^nt a good 
rent, the Uitle place tbe TUneys had. It*g looking lovely now ; run* 
ning wild, Sir, with flowers, and woodbine, and delicious scents. It 
would do your heart good to see it.’* 

I am ^uite sure of that,” said the Captain, a little mystifled, and 
not knowing what all this was coming to. “ Egad, t am sure it 
looks beautiful.” 

“Well, I tell YOU what. Sir. We were going in next week — the 
wife and the children ; and the children are literally tearing wild 'to 
get there, — there’s no holding them. Sir. But Tve come up now 
to say, that 1 know Mrs. TiUotson loves the place, and Mr. Tillot*' 
son above all ; and they are hedrtily welcome to it, for it is ready 
at this moment for him to step into, and we could bring him {Tbwn 
there at once. You see, Captain Diamond, a hotel lilfe this, though 
Hiscoke is well enough, is hardly the place.” *• 

The Captam took his hand *and wTung it lieartily. “ You’re a 
Christian, Mr. Norbury — begad you are. The very thing ! Do 
you know it’s been weighing on me all this time what we were to 
do with our poor friend up stairs. As you say, a hotel don’t do. 
Why, it’s the very thing. A nice spot, with a garden, and the 
honeysuckle, and the birds singing in the morning, and the old 
cathedral opposite, which I know he likes. Egad, Sir, 1 take your 
ofler. Sir ; and what d’ye say ? — shall we move nim at once ? ” 

The Captain limped up straight, and entered softly. Mr. TiUotson 
was lying on a sofa. “ Too soon,” he said faintly, “as yet, to ex- 
nect her.” 

“ No, not that, my dear friend, exactly,” said the Captain. “ But 
what would you say to a little place, with a garden, and the honey- 
suckles and small panes of glass, and a little ^ate in front, and a 
view of the church always in front? There’s a gentleman here 

come to let us have the loan of it until you get well, and ** 

“ Why,” said Mr. TiUotson, lifting himself eagerly, “ that must 
be iheir place — the Tilncys*. Ah ! Impossible ! ” 

“ The very same,” said the Captain ; “ ready there to step into. 
Nothing could be handsomer of Mr. North, or Norbury — egad, I 
am no hand at names. And he says it’s looking lovely at this mo- 
ment ; all over roses, and fruits, and flowers, and honeysuckle, so 
that you can’t see a patch of the house itself. Why, I’d buy it if I ■ 
had money, to-morrow, my dear boy ” 

In less than an hour more sick Mr. TiUotson was lying in. the 
parlour of the little rustic house of which the Captain had given 
80 luxuriant a description — a description quite warranted by the 
truth. It was literally overgrown with flowers ; and opposite was 
the great cathedral, rising with a soft magnihcence that, even in aU 
his pains, quite soothed him. It was drawing on towards night. 
Presently the Captain, who wa^ limping aboqt, suddenly started 
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mysteriously as he passed by the little diamond>paned window, and 
went softly to the door. There was a softer sound upon the gravel 
of the little walk ; yet not. so soft as but the dull ear of the sick 
man had caught it. He half lifted himself on his sofa. “ 1 hear 
her,” he said ; “she has come! I knew — I was sure — she would 
not desert me. Ah, angel, sweetest comforter ! ” And as he 
spoke, he lifted his arms ; for the door had opened, and she, the 
’ true angel and comforter, and who ^d soothed and brought life and 
comfort to so many, now came floating in — was by his side in a mo- 
ment, and bending over him. Then with the little diamond-paned 
window open, through which floated in the overpowering scent of 
flowers, through which could be seen tie subdued blue of fading 
evenifl]^ and the yellow pile with its great windows tran^arent as 
lanterns, it scented indeed the old days again, before suspicion and 
woildlincss) and trouble, and harassing disquietude had entered in. 
It seemed the old sweet days of peace tlnd romance returned ; wliich 
to Mr. Tillotson, looking back from the whirl of town, seemed al- 
most tranquil dreams. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

MU. TILLOTSON FINDS BEST. 

Yet sweet as were these dreams, they were scarcely so sweet 
and peaceable as those closing hours of Mr. Tillotson’s life. It was 
like the cool calm evening ol a long, long sultry day ; and he him- 
self in that delicious retreat felt like a weary and footsore wayfarer, 
who had been w^orn out with toiling on through the dust, and had 
now sunk beside a fountain. Yet he was not sorry. His had been 
indeed a weary life. The doctor had reluctantly pronounced that 
he could do nothing — that fatal night and the stabbing winds had 
done their work too securely on that delicate chest. There was 
really no hope. A sort of heavy congestion was mounting steadily 
from his chest upwards. 

The faithful Captain could not conceal his trouble; and though 
performing wonders, rcusidering his years, and being a prodigy of 
usefulness, although he depreciated all his eflbrts in the most dis- 
respectful tone— “ My God Almighty, Tillotson, don’t talk in that 
wav ; my dear friend, you’ll put me to bed yet, and a hundred old 
Bolsheros like me ; and serve us right. We’ll have you on your legs 
agpin this day three weeks, please God. Wait until you see what 
Sir Duncan, the Queen’s own feller, will say. That’s the boy. 
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Why, 1 had the aame thiag— my ohest rammed u|^ like an old 
masaet — and faith, 1 thought 1 miglfii as well be ordering my 
coffin, when he came, and with a touch made all right. Not a word 
of lie in it. Wait, I say, for the Queen’s Own ; that's the boy for 
Tom.” 

This was only to comfort Mrs. Tillotsoii, now in soie trouble ; 
yet doing her duties with a-calm impassibility. But when she 
came near her husband, her face lit up with a light and interest' 
he had never noticed before ; and which, though she did not speak, 
an instinct told him was affection. ** 1 am so, so happy,” he said 
to her again and again, and holding her hand ; ” 1 have never been 
BO happy in my life; ” ancthe added, with that low whisper in which 
ho could’ only speak, ” I think this all cheaply purchased that 
night!'* 

But, alas ! liere was the ” Queen’s Own ” — Jiaving snatclwd a 
few precious hours, valued St so many golden guineas an hour — 
come down to pass his judgment, and send a chill to the faithful 
Captain ; not indeed that he affected for liis friend any extravagant 
regard, feeling that for men ” in general this tiling was to come ; 
that “every fellow” had his chance: “to-day, you — to-morrow, 
me ; ” with more of the same rough philosophy. But with women 
— the creatures; it was wholly dilmrent — the old gentle chivalry 
of the Captain stepped in and “ made his old heart bleed,” as it 
was doing now for Mrs. Tillotson. “ My God Almighty,” lie said 
to Sir Duncan, “ how can she be told — the gentle noble girl — all 
she has gone through ! — and the pair of them, doctor, betwTCii you 
and me, just beginning to find out that they love each other I My 
God ! try aud do something — do ! ” 

This was as though Sir Duncan w^as unwilling to save the patient 
when he could do so. “ My dear friend,” he said gravely, “ you 
have been a soldier, aud it's 110 use talking fine phrases ; the man 
can’t last ; I couldn’t give him,” — addon Sir Duncan, dropping 
his voice and looking at his vratch, as if to read the number of days 
there — “ I couldn’t give him two days more — if so much.” 

The Captain was aghast. “And wdiat’s to become of her?” 
Sir Duncan himself, seizing a favourable opportunity, humanely 
undertook the task of telling Mr. Tillotson this fatal news. This 
he did in a plain business-like way — not “ unfeelingly,” as some of 
" his enemies said — for he had made the same amiouiicemciit to some 
thousands in his experience. Mr. Tillotson welcomed this news vciy 
cheerfully ; and told Sir Duucaii tluit he knev/ of it a week ago; aud 
begged him “ not to tell her.” 

On the night of this official declaration Mrs. Tillotson, unwearied, 
unfailing,' gentle, was sitting by him — her sweet face bending over. 

was about ten o’clock, aud the diamond-paned windows were 
half open, and a band of rich and golden orange streaked tne |ky 
across, passing behind the cathedral, being seen through the trans* 
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E t windows, and forming a rich ribbon of gorgeous light at tho 
of the tall black tree^ as they now seemed to be. There was 
an ineffable stillness abroad ; the little common between spread out 
like a tranquil waste, and every now and again was seen the noise- 
less figure of a canon returning tranquilly to his home. At this 
moment the sick Mr. Tillotson raised himself, and looking up into 
her face, told her calmly the news -lie bad heard. that day. “I am 
very sorry to leave you, dep,” he said. “ Had this come a year 
agd, 1 should have been overjoyed, and hailed it with delight. But 
it is better now than, perhaps, a year hence, when I know I could 
not liave endured tho thought of pai;);ing with you at all. For 
someway I feel that now indeed we were going to be so happy ; and 
thoii^i i have often deceived myself,” he added, smiling? “ with a 
hope that T war at last going to be so ‘happy, still I knew that 1 
was not to be deceived this time ; the clouds w^eyre at last gone, and 
1 should have liked to live on now ! "But it is not to be.” 

He w^ent on alter n moment’s pause; ‘'“I only think of ^ 02 ^ and 
your generous sacrifice to me — your sweet precious life thrown 
away — victim to my selfishness. But I shall atone for all now : and 
I am glad, because this releases you. Yes : releases you,” he went 
on, in increasing agitation ; “ for X was 7iot one that should have ap- 
proached you. I was not worthy to have touched the edge of your 
sleeve.” 

“ Dearest husband,” she interrupted. ” No, it was just the oppo^ 
site. It was all my wretched folly.” 

“ Hush ! ” he said gently, taking her liand ; “ you do not under- 
stand me. I was not worthy. I was not fit. Oh ! I — 1 — deceived 
you cruelly. Yon know 7iot what you, married ; you know not the 
miserable ihmg that you, so pure, so innocent, married. But if re- 
pentance and* suflering — sincere repentance and bitter suffering — can 

atone, wliy 1 have tried ; what that will not do ” 

She interrupted him hastily. “ Let us not think of this now,” 
she said ; “ we have all enough to account for. As for deceiving me, 

I always knew there was a secret — some old folly 

"Folly ! ” said he; " too gentle a term — guilt — crime ! ” 

"No matter what the name,” she went on hastily; “it was re- 
pented of and atoned for. But, dearest husband, you recollect that 
evening, in this very house, Avhen you rose and left the room so sud- 
denly. 1 knew then there was some mystery. I have known it eveft 
since. Let me accept it for its w^orst — and suppose that I have ac- 
cepted it for its worst. Do not let it trouble you. If it was the darkest 
crime in the calendar, it has been atoned for and repented of; and 
so, dearest husband, dismiss it — put it far away from you, as I have 
done, and let it not trouble us more.” 

He looked at her with a sort of transport of affection ! cau^nt 
Iser hand and kissed it softly — “ Oh ! you have taken from me the 
weariest load. For years, and for these laet days especially, all 
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this has been before me. For 1 felt 1 mwi make ope^ confession 
and relieve my weary soul. Now« indeed, 1 am at rest. From the 
beginning to the end, from the first moment 1 knew you and saw you, 
— ^your name is to be associated with peace.” 

He was growing weary, and she was just rising — as she always 
did on such symptoms — to leave him to rest a little, when, as she 
turned, she saw a shadow pass Across the window, between her and 
the golden ribbon of orange that spread across the sky. The 
shadow Wtis the figures of two men, who had come up the little 
walk. She now heard their steps and their voices in the hall. An 
indefinable dread came over her — she knew not why — perhaps fr<»Tn 
her old associations in the Tihiey days, of that visit of “men” on 
the day of the Tilney party. She passed out softly to m^elTcnem. 
As she saw them, she gave a half-cry : that fiery face and wild eyes 
were known to her in a second. 

“ This is fine work,” he said in an excited voice, “ nice, — to keep 
me hunting you over the coimtry up and down, and no account of 
you ! ” 

“ Hush ! ” she said, in an agony of terror, pointing to the duor ; 
“ he is ill, he is dying ; they only told us so to-day j go, go away ; 
go away at once.” 

“ Fine story,” said Eastwood contemptuously ; “ I know — ^uite 
understand that sort of thing. K he is in there,” he added, raising 
his voice, “ so much the better ; no fooling with me. Do you know 
how you have been treating me, leaving me up there without a 
penny, without a sixpence ? 1 might have starved, for all you cared. 
j3ut see here, 1 want no hushing up or keeping quiet. I want an 
open, straightforward settlement. 1 have done nothing to be 
ashamed of, that 1 am to be w^orking underground in this way. Here, 
Mrs. Tillotson, let me sec this sham-sick man of yours. HdW. under- 
stand me, — never fear.” 

But she stood between him and the door, with her hand on the 
handle. “ You must not,” she said firmly ; “I tell you he is dying. 
Mr. Grainger, Mr. Grainger ! you will help me here, and protect us 
from this cruel intrusion.” 

Mr. Grainger only shrugged his shoulders. “I am powerless 
here, Mrs. Tillotson ; you have no claim on me, either.” 

“ Take care she doesn’t pack you out of the country, as she 
managed with that poor devil lloss. That was a nice exploit ! No, 
no ; the days of humbugging are over.” 

“ What shall I do I ” said she, clinging to the door. “ I tell you 
vou will kill him if you disturb him now. How ungenerous of you^ 
how ignoble ! Oh ! is there any one to help me ? ” 

There was. For it fortunately came to pass that our Captain, 
aft"r being tolerably weary with his " nursing ” during the day, had 
gone out for “ a puff of' air ” in the evening, just to refresh himself 
lounging about the common for “ a short half-hour,” was fio^ 
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coming homi. Mrs. Tillotson saw him closing the little gate, and 
he seemed now to be a' true fleliverer. “ Uncle, uncle dear, help us: 
quick ! There are these people want to force themselves in— and 
you know ” 

She had not left the handle of the door, but called this to him as 
he came up the little walk. 

Shading his eyes with his hand, he recognised '‘Eastwood, the lad,” 
at once. “ Begad, they shall not, my dear,” he said, cocking the 
bishop’s hat very fiercely : he had his stout stick too. “ Stand back, 
you pair of blackguards ; is that the way to behave to a lady ? Take 
your hat off, Sir, or I’ll knock it off for you in two seconds. I know 
some of your doings before now.” 

“PlSfi!” said the other contemptuously ; “you old — I don’t 
m\ud ^ou. f could make the whole set of you change your note in 
just ‘two minutes ; so just be civil, my own old gentleman ; this is 
not the Continent.” • 

“ You damned scoundrel ! ” said the Captain, giving tlic crown of 
his bishop’s hat a violent bang, “ how dare you talk of the Conti- 
nent^ You behaved like a blackleg, as I know you. ^ You did mur- 
der there ; ^nd if there was law or justice—” 

The other interrupted him in a fury. 

" Murder, and law, and justice ; you’d better not talk of that in 
this house ! We’ll see what’s to be said about t/iat; and you shall 
hear, too. The time’s gone by, old fc|,low, for liuggermuggering. 
We had enough of that for these fifteen years. We’ll see what your 
sham-sick man in here will say to law, and justice, and murder. 
Here, 1 say ” 

“ For God’s sake, no ! ” said the Captain in a low voice, and 
completely changing his manner. “ Come with me. I tell you the 
mail’s dying. You wouldn’t do such a thing. He’ll hear you. Don’t 
now, for God’s sake ! ” 

But the door was now drawn away from //rr hand, and the pale 
face and tottering figure of Mr. Tillotson stood there looking out on 
them. 

“ Let them come in,” he said, in a low broken whisper. “ It is 
better to convince them. It is better to have it over. I knew it 
would come to this before the end came. I was sure of it ; and, 
indeed, it was a fit retribution. 1 was hoping to have died in peace ; 
but ” 

“ And have taken this secret to the grave with you, Tillotson ? 
But you brought this ail on yourself. If you had behaved open- 
hand and above-board with me, I should have stood to you, and no 
one should have known of this business, from me at least. A man 
must live. And recollect it was you who ruined me. I appeal to 
him here if that’s not true. I’d have had an estate now, and boftn 
happy and rich, only that my father turned me^off, and cut me out all 
on account of a business of his — a secret.” 
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'' If^hall be a secret no^ longer,” said Mr. TiUotsoUf^ ^ 1 tell it 
here — before all. It is a right iiumiliati&u for ^e.” 

“ Better, take care,” said the other ; “ you’re not obliged, you 
know. Think twice.” 

He took her hand. “1 shall leave you no legacy 'of terrorism. 
These men shall not have it in their power to persecute you. You 
have guessed it, indeed, and can think no worse of me. In a word, 
when I was young I fell into bad ways and bad courses, and was the 
wildest and most diss^ated of my friends — all but broke my poor 
parents’ hearts ” 

“Now think twice,” said Eastwood. “It’s no use, you knpM^ 
Stop there ; taie my advice ” 

“Twiev I broke away from them and outraged them hr 'every 
way; and twice they forgave. Einally — let me liurry to this — I 
went to Paris; got into worse company there. 1 got infatuated 
with a sort of boyish passion*— oh, forgive me this Immiliation of you 
— and was beaten unworthily even in that contest by one older than 
I was, and whom that moment 1 hated with a hate that could only 
be satislled with blood. But he avoided with a sort ot instinct,’ and 
at last lied from Paris. But I, urged by some devil ” — -(Eastwood 
gave a sort of laugh. “ A compliment to me : I was with him ! ”) — 
pursued liim, then got on his track, and at last hunted him down at 
a little Italian town — Spezia. Ah ! you shrink from me, dear.” 

Up to this point iier hand had been in bis. He bad felt it Hut* 
tering and trcnibliug. Now, when he mentioned that Italian name, 
she started, and half drew it away. 

“Nothing, nothing,” she said hastily. “Go on.” 

“ Yes,” lie said, “ let me finish. A sentence will do it. That 
very niglit, behind the garden of the hotel, I fihot Mm in what toas 
called a duel, but w hich w as a cruel, unfair, cold-blooded — oh God, 
God Almighty forgive me ! And if a life of sulferiug and agony of 
mind and body is some atonement, I hope it will be accepted ” 

She had now drawn her hand aw^ay, for she was covering her face 
with both her hands. When he raised his eyes, they lell on her 
again. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ it is right. You must shrink from me.” 

“No, indeed,” she said, with a faltering voice; “it is not 
that.” 

* “It is not that?” he repeated. “No matter. That is not all. 
He had left a little girl — this murdered man. I know what became 
of her — a fond darling, that worshipped him. She died of it, they 

told me. So that also is on my soul He stopped, for slie 

bad turned away her face. “No wonder!” he said, sadly. “1 
told you, recollect. So I could not ask her forgiveness. But there 
mtty be forgiveness for all three yet.” 

It had grown darket, and no one spoke. The golden streak I^d 
cooled out, and there was now the moon up, and a great waste of 
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^ deep, col&er^lue. He put out his band. ** Ah ! she has gone ! *’ 
he said; ** she has left me! »I told her and warned her that she 
would not bear to hear the truth 1 

She had, indeed, floated from the room. Could they have seen 
her a moment later, they would have seen lier on her knees, with 
her face down on a chair, and weeping and praying convulsively. 
In another moment she rose and dried her eyes, and prepared to 
rctuun. She lit the lamp and brought it in with her. 

When she entered she found the room silent and cleared. They 
wer^ gone. The Captain had got them away. The dying Mr. 
Tillotson saw her enter, as he had so ofte^i seen her enter, bearing 
the ligfeb*— herself soft light. She ran to him, as if answering all the 
doubt, grief, and jiain she saw in that worn^face, and put her arms 
about him. * 

TTierc M'us a faint sparkle glittering* over in the cathedral, and 
sounds of music came floating dreamily into 'the room (for the organ- 
ist had just gone in to practise). The doubt, the grief^ and the pain 
all paissed away in a moment, as if by the touch of an amulet. She 
heard him whisper, Ah ! you forgive me f ” 

Then kneeling down beside liim, she put her face close, quite close, 
to his check, and forcing those sweet lips into a smile of fervour, 
she whispered — 

** The little girl lives, and from //er Imr} and soul forgives I ” 

lie half lilted himself and turned to her. In her face he read all. 
The light seemed to play on the golden hair as on a glory, and a 
fuller swell of the organ came sweeping in at the window, almost 
fluttering the honeysuckle leaves. 


LTNVOI. 

We may look back to the personages of this story some five years 
later. By that time wc can see the second Mrs. Tillotson moving in a 
world of gentle charities and good works, soft, melancholy, practical* 
— wuth excellent means, too, for her labours; for out of the wreck 
of the Foncier much had been recovered, and the provident care of 
Mr. Tillotson had “ secured ” her, as the world said. But Boss had 
taken away with him, as perhaps the reader will have anticipated, 
the fruit of some desperate injury, which his fierce nature and the 
excitement of that departure had refused to let him yield to. TLc 
monotony of the sea had set in ; he began to 6at his heart out ; and 
only one day after sailing he was found in the morning dead in his 
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berth — the ship doctor said, '*from a suttusioa of 1 )l‘ 00^ on the 
brain.” < 

It was wonderful how his strange wild spirit h^ fought off so 
long as twentjr-four hours the consequences of such intemsu injuries ; 
but his indomitable pride and energy would not let him ** give in,” 
even to sleep. Only that the great enemy stole upon him unawares, 
he would have fought his last,battle with Am, as he had done so 
many battles all his life, and have met him standing up, and defiant. 
Yet he was not urholly bad. Under all the violence and ill«con- 
ditioned fury which has marked his nature through the course of 
this story the reader may have seen a certain “ goodness ” andffair 
impulses overpowered by Either untrained impulses. His “ own fel- 
lows ” lizard of his end with regret — not the worst testimoiikl to a 
man’s character ; and at ^-hc mess such epitaphs as. not a bad fel- 
low at all,” “ there are worse in the world,” “no one’s enemyi but 
his own,” and “ deuced go&d-hcarted after all,” went round very 
freely. 

His unfortunate end pointed many a moral — in Mr. Tilncy’s 
mouth. Priends that did not know his good heart so well as*:;hosc 
v/ho have been listening to him so patiently throughout these pages 
might go so far as to say that he actually enjoyed the fate of his 

• kinsman. He revelled in the details ; which he unfolded again and 
igaiii in his club, h’or the bounty of his ward now helj)e(l him to 
many more luxuries besides a club ; and in the cveuiu" of his life he 
was known to come back a^ain to his older and kindlier view of a 
late royal “ Dook,” and ot the court generally. But the example 
of Ross was turned to exceeding profit. “ My young friend, ah ! I ' 
could tell you of a momentous case — out of my own lamily. As fine 

a young man as you ever saw. Made to be about a court, out self- 
willed, My dear friend, there’s not a spa^vrow falls, not a droj) leaves 
the house-top, without an All seeing Eye.” In this religious tone of 
resignation it may be supposed that he accepted his own lot un- 
repiningly. For things at home were grown very uncomfortable, 
owing, perhaps, to what one of the Foncier clerks would have called 
** a tightness ” in the nuptial market. The securities were “ ofTered 
freely ; ” but, alas ! there were no buyers. A frctfuliiess, a repining, 
a smppishms, had set in, which rendered the domestic hearth uii- 

1 Peasant for Mr. Tiliicy. Most unreasonable treatment ; for he had 
aboured with the others in the heats — and the failure was not on 
bis head. 

No such trouble clouded the days of the Captain, with whom the 
writer is as loth to part as he was with the original true heart, of 
which the character given in these pages is but a faint sketch. Still 
can we "sec him and tliink of him in his old faithful round ; not growing 
di^ll and insensible, and possibly selfish — which is but the nature 
of age — but rather -.more delicately sensitive to the wants and feel- 
ings of others. Wc can look back, and see him, in his little measured 
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and orderly round of duties, ^ing forth at the fixed hour, bright an^ 
brushed^ and with the shoyel-hat all but cocked ; ur, busy with liis 
tools, repjflting; or, busiw still, in his dressing-gown, with the 
moderator drawn close, ancTthe glasses on tlie high Roman nose, and 
the thin lips repeating earnestly, and with a respeet almost^c-^ 
votional, the words of TirAODEUS op Warsaw ; or, better still, wc 
might sit by him and hear him read aloud his daily paper, whieh he 
would do when pressed, and which he did with a certain pleasant 
laboriousness, setting off the strange, facts which the daily papers do 
sometimes contain with simple and delightful comment, such as : 
“ ^ God ! — sec that, now ! Was sentenced to six months* im- 
prisonment. The creature ! — and her child with her too ! That 
seftns hard on her — now, doesn’t it ? Egad, Mr. Magistrate, you 
wenf^too far that time.*’ Or again, “‘Coming round the corner, 
the hoiie sli])ped, and fell.’ Many’s the time that’s happened to me. 
He should Jmveb kept his head w'cll up, aili slackened a little, my 
d^.” Or we can sec him standing up in the frt)ck, much stooped, 
for he suffered more than he ever admitted with what lie called 
the leg, but which was the hip properly ; *aiid feeling nervously at 
the little crimson -si Ik purse, the friend that he was always ready to 
call on. The imago of thaf genial, amiable figure 1 could wish to be 
the last image on r!ic reader’s miud as he lays down this volume ; 
and the last words written here shall be the name of Captain 
Diamoitd. 
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